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a ~ ACN Se. An almost unheard-of percentage of the owners of the Marmon 8 
e// are women. The reasons are quite obvious. Here is a car that 
M. A RM ON comes out of the garage without one’s twisting and pulling at the 


& wheel. It is a car that makes traffic driving actually pleasant be- 
cause of its brilliancy of acceleration and its effortless handling. It parks easily and in the 


smaller spaces. All in all, it is the ideal women’s car—a difference which is sensed on very 


short acquaintance —g— Prices, $1795 A NOTE TO THOUGHTFUL HUSBANDS 


—z— What about a car that would use just half as much of her 
and upward, all under $2000, f. o. 6. 


strength and at the same time would give you the greatest thrill you 


Indianapolis. Marmon Motor Car Company have ever had out of a car? That’s exactly what the Marmon 8 will do. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


DIAMOND BRACELETS 
AND DIAMOND WRIST WATCHES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


HETH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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WINTER OVERCOATS 


From Our Own Workrooms 





“4 . and those of 
: Messrs. Kilgour and French 


London’s Premier Tailors 


65.00 tc 140.00 
SAKS.FIFTH AVENUE 


Forty-Ninth to Fiftieth Street, New York 
Complete Outfitters to Men 
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THE CHIC THE VERVE THAT LY PARIZ 
~~~THE MYWTERIOUS COMPELLING 
ALLURE THAT YY THE ORIENT 
~~~ THE INSPIRED ADMIX- 
TURE OF BOTH~~THAT IY 
ew MaMa ~ TRE 
UNFORGETTABLE. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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CLOTHING THAT INEVITABLY 
FITS INTO THE PICTURE 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 

















ISABEY-PARFUMS of the most distinguished 
lineage. Bleu ae Chine » Gardenia-‘Sourire Hleuri 
Rayon Vert-Lys «Ambre ae Carthage -Jasmin: 
Violette « lsabey odeurs of the most —— 


ed patronage. Al exclusive shops everywhere: 


ISABEY+PARIS Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue New York 
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HE MYSTERY OF LOVELINESS 
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T TIMES there are thoughts 

that belong to you alone. How 

curiously they come—suddenly 
—at the theatre—ata dinner. Thoughts 
that come with the glimpse ofsome per- 
fection, some loveliness. Other people 
call them day dreams. You call them 
simply dreams. How youtreasurethem! 
You put them away in the golden box 
of your memory...Often a dinner will 
remain in your memory that way. A 
lull in the conversation leaves you free 
—deliciously free to roam in fancy. 
Your sense of well-being and ease is 
suddenly stimulated by the elegance 
of a piece of china, the candlelight 
striking lambent fire into crystal. In 
the pearl-like shadows that glow on 


the soft smooth whiteness of the linen 
damask, there seems to linger the mys- 
tery of utter loveliness. 

The moment passes— conversation 
resumes. But later, riding homeward, 
you remember. Even though you can- 
not find the answer to your dream— 
who can pierce the mystery of love- 
liness?—you fall to wondering... What 





LINEN, DAMASK 
fe LNYNOSSWLY CONC _) 


art of your hostess gave you the sense 
of elegance and perfection? You find 
part of your answer in so simplea thing 
as the table covering —the linen dam- 
ask—the unerring choice not only of 
your hostess, but of generations of 
distinguished hostesses. But the rest 
—the spell of beauty that lies in linen 
damask as in a pearl—that will re- 
main a mystery, the mystery of the 
first Celt and Scot linen damask 
weavers, centuries ago. 


Interesting Book—25¢ 


“We dine on Linen Damask” with its charming 
foreword on table coverings by Emily Post, author 
of “Etiquette”, its many illustrations and descrip- 
tions, will fascinate you and provide new ideas 
for the decoration of your table. Send 25c to 
The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 
Dept.10-F 260 West Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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A hat designated “Special” by Stetson, must 
stand high in the aristocracy of fashion and 
quality. Against wintry blasts, under smil- 
ing skies, it is a becoming and economical 
choice of the discriminating gentleman. In 
various styles—at leading hat shops. 


Other styles Eight to Forty Dollars 


STETSON HATS 


Styled L for Young Men 
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,..as pert and sprightly 
as Miss Fashion herself! 


Not only is Buick for 1928 thrilling 
the world with its brilliant perform- 
ance-abilities, but it is also winning 
the preference of millions by its vivid, 
sparkling beauty. P Here is style far 
surpassing any other creations, past 
or present —style resulting from finely 


proportioned bodies by Fisher, swung 





smartly low without any loss of head- 
room or road-clearance. Here are lithe, 
fleet, youthful lines eloquent of Buick’s 
amazing new standards of power, get- 
away and flexibility . . . and alluring 
color harmonies, inside and out—a 
remarkable development in interior 
decoration found only in Buick. P If 
you want supreme style—arresting 
grace and distinction—your motor car 
choice lies clear before you. The 
motor world knows no beauty 
comparable to that of Buick for 
1928. It’s the ruling mode—as pert 


and sprightly as Miss Fashion herself. 


BU 4 K 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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TREN D 
ARROW'S NEWEST 


Tae trenp in men’s dress is all tailored 
comfort, mannishness, and simplicity. The 
things that men wear, specially collars, 
ate being designed to give the utmost in 
comfort without sacrificing smartness. The 
new starched collars meet the modern idea 
and are most popular. They are offered in 
a variety of styles of which Trenp is one 


RROW COLLARS 
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Dip YOUR WATCH 
SHARE YOUR ADVENTURES IN THE 
DAYS OF“REMEMBER THE MAINE’? 





Youcherishsucha watch, for you with unvarying 


of course, but all others accuracy ... Finer and 


who may see it, know more dependable watch- 








nothing of the sentiment es are not to be had than 


that binds you to it. : those that bear the old 
They see only a watch that has weathered and honorable hallmark of Elgin. In the 
long and hard service, a watch that stamps crucible of Time ... through sixty years of 
you as a trifle behind the times ... Hasn’t watchmaking ... these timepieces had been 
this sturdy old campaigner earned an honor- tried and tested and found true. Yet despite 
able discharge? Wouldn’t a modern Elgin their excellence, their service, their loyalty, 
Watch bea more honest gauge of your present they are not expensive treasures. Even a mod- 
business and social status? It will mark youas est investment puts in your pocket or on 
aman abreast of the times, and record the time your wrist a timepiece faithful and beautiful. 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


. KLGIN 


WATCHES TRUE ALIKE 
TO THE TIME-MINUTE 
AND ‘THE STYLE-MINUTE 


Here are reproduced five out- 
standing Elgin models. Others 
may be had in generous variety, 
and at a price range most liberal. 





She who wears this bracelet watch has both 
admiring eyes and the correct time upon her 
wrist. A 7-jewel movement, in a white 14- 
karat gold-filled case... 0.0.6... 000eee $30 





Designed to withstand the punishment of 
sport wear is this man’s strap watch. ., a 
7-jewel movement in a 14-karat gold-filled 
case of white or green tone. ........- #35 





Refinement and beauty are linked with ac- 
curacy in this woman’s wrist watch, The 
case is of 14-karat solid white gold, enameled 
atid etardved:. so. .5 6.80. cae ees $60 





That a strap watch can be handsome yet 
hardy is most eloquently proven by this 
Elgin. It has a 15-jewel movement, lumi- 
nous dial and a 14-karat gold case...... $60 





Only out of a long experience in fine watch- 
making could come such a watch as this— 
good to look upon, faithful in service, 17- 
jewel, yet offered at such a modest price as $40 


(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 

















The goal of Lincoln builders is to build a nothing is left undone to suit the most 
motor car which shall reach today’s peak fastidious. @ How well they succeed is 
of performance. Their next purpose is demonstrated by the action and beauty of 
to beautify the car to the point where this Berline Landaulet by Willoughby. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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FOWNES Cloves 


150th ANNIVERSARY 

















“Tt’s a Fownes ... that’s all you need to know about a glove.” 


ConsIDER the illustration above. Aren’t you, after all (in spite of the way you may feel 
about modern art), a modern? For you... and thousands of well-dressed young and 
young-minded moderns . . . the Fownes Company has designed a new kind of glove 
—called the Sesqui in honor of their 150th Anniversary. 





Made without snaps or fasteners, it is the simple kind of glove that pulls 
on comfortably and unostentatiously. To make it fit neatly, snugly, and 
warmly at the wrist, is a clever vent—a new feature in glove-design. This 
also gives it a smart touch of style. 


The quality, of course, is Fownes! Old New Yorkers do know (and the 
young ones should) that this famous old house has been in business since 1777. 
It has gloved royalty and notables of history. It has been the chosen glove of 
Chesterfieldians for 150 years. And the Sesqui combines a practical modern 
design with the excellent craftsmanship and English air-of-style for which 


Fownes has long been famous. In five popular leathers. Prices $4 to $6.50. 
Fownes Brothers & Co. Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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films, taken by themselves with Filmo 

camera, that you couldn't buy today 
for a million dollars each. One shows a beau- 
tiful gray-haired mother, like yours, chatting, 
smiling, once more happy as a child preparing 
fora November holiday. 


The other is the first-year movie biography of 
a cooing, laughing baby. The pictures even 
show that he cried sometimes. Today he is 
nearly four years old, and how he has 


A YOUNG couple we know has two movie 


rience. The Filmo design provides for varying 
the speed. It provides for interchanging four- 
teen different lenses, if desired, to meet special 
light conditions and magnify distant objects. 


Remarkably Easy 


The spy-glass viewfinder which makes “get- 
ting what you see” a certainty—and the op- 
tional mechanisms for taking s-l-o-w movies, 
are found only in Filmo. Filmo is different be- 


ll 


‘What you 


see, you get” 


Biceless motion pictures of your dear ones 
... ad they are today 


cause it is made by “the movie people.” Tak- 
ing movies with Filmo is easier than taking 
snapshots. Think of it—only two simple opera- 
tions necessary. Look through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the button. “What you 
see, you get’ —in movies as clear, brilliant, and 
beautiful as those shown at best theatres. You 
can get them on the first try. 


Eastman Safety Film(16 mm.), in the yellow box, 
used in Filmo Camera, is obtained at practic- 
ally all stores handling cameras and 





changed! 

Only two scenes from millions like 
them, brought to homes today by 
Filmo Movie Camera and Projector. 
Perfected for your use by Bell & 
Howell, whose professional cameras 
costing up to $5,000 each are used 
in making nearly all featured movies 
shown in best theatres all over the world. 


The precision and essential features 
of these larger cameras are found in 
Filmo. They result in making better 
home movies, for you. These features 
are patented and owned by Bell & 
Howell. No one else can use them. 


Filmo’s Distinctive Design 
Filmo looks like no other movie 
camera, because Filmo was designed 
to include features found necessary 
through Bell & Howell's twenty 
yeats of practical motion picture expe- 





supplies, First cost includes developing 
and return postage to your door.Then 
in solidcomfortat home, see yourmov- 
ies brought to life on a wall or screen 
with Filmo Automatic Projector. To 
show movies, simply attach to any 
electric light outlet and pressa button. 


Now 


Every day without Filmo you are los- 
ing motion pictures time will never 
replace. Take them today, of the 
children and the old folks who will 
not always be with you. Vary your 
movies with the hundreds of subjects 
you can now purchase or rent from 
a Filmo dealer near you. Write us for 
his name and the new descriptive 
booklet “Filmo—Home Movies of 
the Better Kind.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1832 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. ©& H. Co., Ltd.) 
Established 1907 
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Tere Is Atso EYEMO, Usine Stanparp (35MM) Fitm For THOsE WISHING TO CoMMERCIALIZE THEIR Movies 
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A tie is usually effective according 








CRAVATS 


to the way it harmonizes or con- 





















trasts with the shirt or suit you’re 
wearing. That’s the whole story of 
Cheney styling. And if we offer an 
unusually wide range of colors and 
designs, it’s to give you full oppor- 
tunity to pick a tie that is exactly 
right. 

Talk to your haberdasher. He 
has a soundly developed style sense 
and is eager to be of service. He 
can show you ties to give richness 
and warmth to a suit or cool 
contrast. Designs that are smartly 
conservative or with a modernistic 
flair. Original without being outré. 


Always interesting and distinctive. * H E N E : ¢ B R O si H E R S 


And always, Cheney quality. 181 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITE 
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Tt may safely be said that a man never has 
enough shoes. The question is—what is the 
correct footwear for a man to have, and where 


shall he get it? 


Suppose we take him to one of the many 
Walk-Over Men’s Shops. For business wear he 
finds there oxfords in the newest shades of tan. 


To tramp along when the golf course lures, there 
are many models in sport shoes. For very in- 
formal evening occasions he sees black shoes 
in the newest leathers. 


The sport shoe shown above is the 
Fairway ... of Black Calf and White 
Deerskin combination . . . at $12. 


The dress shoe is the Castleton ... of 
Black Patent Leather . . . at $10. 








IS YOUR SHOE-WARDROBE COMPLETE ? 





SHOES 


Geo. E 


Grentlome 


. Keith Company, Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


For the really formal affairs there are the smart 
patent leather pumps and ties. 

To be correctly turned out, the well-dressed 
man requires at least these four types of shoes. 
And he need not be unduly extravagant if he 
chooses Walk-Overs. 


Send for your copy of “Shoes—As seen on 
Oxford Street,” by William Arnsworth Wilson. 
This informative new booklet shows other 
trim Walk-Overs that are being worn by men 
who are notably well dressed. 


The semi-formal shoe shown above 
is the Carlton ... of Black Calf... 
at $12. 


n The business shoe is the Arkwright 
.. of Tan Calf... at $12. 
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~ but this is the age of “Self-Starters” » 
for instance, this Thorens 


E ussing for your light isasantiquated 
as cranking the car. It’s simply not 
being done. Where the car is con- 
cerned We Moderns step on a starter. 
And for a light, merely press the but- 
ton of “Sure-Fire” THORENS and 






VANITY FAIR 


ing all possibility of soiling or catching 
the pocket. <~ Up-to-the-minute 
dealers are showing THORENS 
Lighters in a pleasing variety of plain 
or engravedall-metal cases, and leather 
covered ones of many colors. Only 
the price is out of step with the times, 








behold, a fertile flame dances at the 
tip of our cigar or cigarette. G ~\ 
THORENS, indeed, is modern in every 
detail. In performance it is depend- 


able, for it always lights! Appearance fu. 
runs true to current ideas of compact- l 


ness and stream lines. A thin case 
conceals every working part, preclud- 





as THORENS sell as low as $3 in plain 
cases to $25 in Sterling. If you do 
not know where THORENS are sold, 


write us direct. 


THORENS, Ine. 
450 Fourth Ave. New York City 


THORENS 


THE NEW-STYLE LIGHTER 


Press the button — 

snap, the top opens, 

you have an even 
burning flame. 








SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA; 
170 McGILL STREET, 








Oyo 


Few turns of button 

securely locks the 

lid. Cannot open in 
pocket. 








RUBINOVICH & HASKELL, Ltd. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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E’ ER alert to sense influences that affect style, taste, 
or manner of living, Houbigant interprets a recent 
development in a new perfume. This fragrance, En Visite, 
possesses the exquisite charm, the assured poise, the modern 
feeling of those who are no longer at home on one con- 
tinent, but roam over the whole wide world as the impulse 
takes them. JEn Visite—the name recalls so many pleasant 
places and charming people! . . . going over to Paris 
for new frocks; motoring through shadowy English lanes; 
flying through the clouds to a country house-party ce 
The perfume, En Visite, has an intangible vitality that 
appeals anew each time one takes the stopper from the 
French bottle—and En Visite is already considered in- 
dispensable to enjoyment of “‘the visit”. 


There is an interesting booklet, ‘Things Perfumes Whisper.”’ We will 
gladly send it to you, with five sachets perfumed with Houbigant 
odeurs. Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 105, 539 West 45th Street, New York. 


MOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
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Di. “Dadi” 


November ushers in the Derby — the appropriate hat for evening wear and 


occasions which call for semi-formal dress. o © 6 The Schoble trade mark is 


4X Nutra convincing proof of authentic style and superior quality. 
Quality 


so SCHOBLE HATtTs 


Others Seven to 
Forty Dollars for Styles for Service? 
FRANK SCHOBLE & CO. ~—~ PHILADELPHIA 
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Ghoe for Gh, ee 
In the privacy of sumptuous clubs and the > : 
democracy of business institutions...men, ~~ 


alert to the best in life, favor the ng 
quality of J & M Shoes. ; 


In the wide variety of styles, yéntlemen ; 
find their ‘own preferences — oesionrd in. 
characteristic good ¢ taste. | 



























land Oxford, Style No. 
el built of tan or black “Scotch 
; t Hes and breag. toe. 





























OF COURSE being groomed smartly should be taken for granted. . . . Something achieved 
with ease rather than by conscious, vigorous striving. But it is also true that smart grooming, 
like art, is a matter of infinite attention to detail. Sulloway lends that final touch—unobtru- 
sive, yet so important—to many a satisfactory costume. At the polo field or on club house 
steps, new Sulloway patterns are noticeable without being blatant. They use color, soft, rich 
color, effectively but never garishly. Which is quite natural—for Sulloway designers, leaders in 
their own right, have the benefit of working closely with the Glengair stylists of Leith, Scotland. 






























































SULLOW- 


WOOL HOSIERY 


Yoo: hosiery that’s a product of 
the finest knitting traditions of 
both New England and Scotland. 
Sounds rather fine, doesn’t it? It is. 


You'll like the style of Sulloway 
- No matter what colors or pat- 

terns you favor,you’ll find them carried 
10 perfection in the Sulloway line. No 
matter what suits you wear, what the 
inating shades and colors of 

your clothes, there are Sulloway socks 


that will set them off to their very best. 
Sulloway Hosiery is knitted in New 
England mills that have been special- 
izing on wool hosiery exclusively for 
more than seventy-five years. Mills 
that, for all that length of time, have 
never become sluggish in their outlook, 
old-fashioned in their ways. Inventions 
that have revolutionized the making of 
wool hosiery and that are now in world- 
wide use have had origin in these mills. 


Sulloway hose combines the manu- 
facturing skill of New England and the 
Scotch traditions of wool hosiery de- 
signing. Sulloway wool hose makes 
feet well-dressed, and comfortable. 
And it gives the best of wear—it’s long 
lasting because faithfully made of care- 
fully selected yarns. 

Sulloway hose is made for men, 
women and children and is retai 
from 50c to $3.50 per pair. 
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DEEP FLEECE CAMEL’S HAIR, OF A 


TONE AND TEXTURE COMPARABLE 


ONLY WITH LUXURIOUS BEAVER, 


DEVELOPED INTO A STORM GARMENT 
OF THE CHARACTER FAVOURED 
BY ENGLISH UNIVERSITY MEN. 
ALL THE COMFORTABLE QUALITIES 
OF AFOCR COAT WiTHovuwr ifs 
DPISAG RETABLE BULKINESS,. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 


DOLLARS 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 





FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 
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HATS 


ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT STYLE 





EVEN IN THE MOST BRILLIANT AND EXCITING PAGE- 


ANTS OF THE YEAR, A GENTLEMAN’S HAT WILL 
CLAIM YOUR ATTENTION NOW AND THEN BY ITS 
CONTOUR, COLOR AND LINE...GENERALLY BY BERG, 


AND OFTEN the DONCASTER, ILLUSTRATED ABOVE, $7. 


e 


F BERG & COMPANY ¢ 3835 FIFTH AVENUE NEW Y¥ORSR CITY 
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Asx for it by name in any of the 
best stores *” Just say, “Show me the 
Saratoga - in Calfskin.” 77 What an 
amazing leather it is! It can be called 
“wear-proof” but, it is as soft and flex- 
ible as a piece of thin kid »” Fine dyes 
have caught the rich, ripe golden shades 
of autumn and imprisoned them here— 
yet, this glove can be washed again 
and again, with soap and water, just as 
you wash your hands and still that soft 
rich newness remains * 7 This special 
number is attractively priced * 7 It is 
hand-cut, with hand-sewed back, hand- 
sewed hem and “Superseam” stitching 
on side and fingers * » A wonderful 
glove—and only four-fifty! 
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Skinner's | 


Crepes 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 


7 O MEN and women every- 
where, silk satisfaction is 
summed up in the word SKINNER. 

So universal is this belief that Skinner linings are 
considered a necessary feature of garments that lay 
claim to real quality. 

Skinner’s Satins for men’s suits and top-coats. 
Skinner’s Crepes for women’s apparel. Each fabric 
especially woven for its particular purpose, and each 
with the name SkInneER in the selvage. Look for this 
name—it has been the mark of leadership for 79 years. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila——Mills: Holyoke, Mass, 


Linings for men’s clothing. Linings Crepes, Satin Crepes. Dress Satins, 
for women’s coats, suits and furs. Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 
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Satins 
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v 
vania: at 3721 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. Our 
seventh college shop. 


and nc ut 


1 IX 


FOUNDED 1822 





MODERN, | 
STORES 
IN THE 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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these six NEW shops 


*** af which we sell gentlemen’s 


niversily of Pennsyl- 
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HROUGH over 30 stores, in 25 

principal cities, Browning-King ca- 
ters to gentlemen who wear things that 
are better-than-commonplace. 


Browning-King clothes, for instance, 
embody only the finest imported and 
domestic fabrics. They are supremely well 
tailored in our own shops, sold in our 
own stores, and are obtainable nowhere 
else. In London, we maintain our own 
office for the purchase of smart furnish- 
ings. Our hats, too, are made to our own 
designs and are not duplicated elsewhere. 


You will find in each of the important 
new shops sketched here the same tra- 
ditions of uncompromising excellence 
which have distinguished Browning- 
King & Co. for the past 105 years. 


clothing, hats and Jumishings aa 









Le Princeton, N.J.s 
at 66 Nassau St. 
Our sixth col. 
lege shop, 








SROWNING KING & CO, 





Dartmouth Uni- 
versity: at Han- 
over, N. H. Our 
eighth college 
shop. 




















Philadelphia: at 1600 
Chestnut St. Includes 
complete boy's depart- 
ment. In Philadelphia 
since 1877. 


Chicago: at Monroe & Wabash. 
Includes spacious boy's depart- 
ment. In Chicago since 1865. 





















































New York: One East 45th St., 
at Fifth Avenue. Newest of our 
four New York Stores. 








Browning King & Co. 


STORES IN 


swenry Fis PRINCIPAL CETties 
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FEATURING “THE DREADNOUGHT’” 
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Al JOHN © 


SHANNONS 
ENGLISH CLOTHES 


Grcontsotabby- | 
e Cornet 





ritish Woolens, London styles and 
English tailoring are combined in 
the “Dreadnought” model to greatest ad- 
vantage. Here is a John Shannon English 
Coat that is accepted throughout the world 
by gentlemen who demand correct attire. 


Here is warmth with style of fabric and cut 

—superior wearing qualities—and a label 
_ that subtly proclaims your overcoat to be 
~“Incontestably Correct”. 


Junior sizes too—Just like Dad’s 


At your Clothier or write 
for name of nearest dealer 
and illustrated booklet. 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, LT® 
Sole Selling Agents 


208 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
{Wholesale Only} 
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JOHN SHANNON'S 
ENGLISH COATS — 
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America’s Finest 
Underwear 

There's a rich a ch 

about Lewis Underwear that has 

distinguished it for 35 years, We 

suggest that you ask to see these 
styles: 

“The Lewis Commodore,’’ a rich, 
soft silver worsted, medium 
weight, at $3.00 

“The Lewis Chieftain,” a snow- 
white, glistening mercerized gar- 
ment, medium weight, at $4.00 

“The Lewis Colonel,” a warm wors- 
ted,soothed with silky mercerized 
lisle, medium weight, at . $5.00 

Also the famous Lewis Hand-Knit- 

ted, Full-Fashioned suits in select- 

ed yarns, up to $70 per garment, 








The NEW 


. “Down two tricks doubled” 


No wonder his partner has that “if looks could 
kill” expression. It should have been game. No, 
he didn’t revoke. He couldn’t remember trump 
because he couldn't forget his underwear. 


Certainly you ought not to 
be thinking of your “undies” 
when it’s “four no trump— 
doubled.” But alas! Some 
“undies” just won't be forgotten. 
They keep bunching and cut- 
ting and gouging, until you 
wish it were no underwear 
instead of no trumps. 


Not, however, the Lewis 
Golf Suit. The same freedom 
that thousands found on the 
fairway this summer is equally 
soul-satisfying—at the bridge 


The New 
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GOLF SUIT 
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table—on the dance floor—in 
the office—or in the old easy 
chair at home. 


Aslightly heavier weight for 
winter, of course—but the same 
glorious freedom—comfort— 
ease of motion. It absorbs and 
evaporates perspiration just as 
perfectly as does its summer 
twin. Just remember to ask 
your dealer for it—then for- 
get it for good, once you've 
donned it. And remember 
“what's trump.” 











id 
Look for the Lewis label and the 
little golfer on every genuine 
wis Golf Suit 
If your dealer hasn't the Lewis 
Golf Suit, send us your measure: 
ments, with a check for any of the 
following styles: 7 
Summer Weight, Mercerized 
2suits,no sleeves, kneelength$5.0 
2suits,no sleeves, %4leugth : 6.00 
Winter Weight, Mercerized 
2suits,no sleeves, knee length$6.0 


2suits,no sleeves, %length . 7.0 | 


Worsted and eee 7 
2suits,no sleeves, knee length9/ 
Qsuits,nosleeves, %4length . 8.00 

Lewis Knitting Company, 
120 Main St., Janesville, Wis. 


UNDERWEAR That Gives NEW FREEDOM 
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A A MAN might know blue from brown--and still be color blind --if he chose the 
/ wrong blue. The right blue--the authentic blue--is the rich, restrained blue of 


MippisHaDE Blue Serge Suits. MippisHape has taken the color always favored by 

men of good taste and styled blue in a way to make blue the style. Utilizing a fade- 

proof serge of the highest grade--plain, striped or unfinished -- MrppisHabe has 

\ demonstrated a mastery of line as well as of color. When you’re looking for the 

: right blue--take two looks! Look up a Mrppisnape clothier--and look for the 
MippisH DE label. 


AK Tue Mippisuave Co., Inc. + PHILADELPHIA 


“World's sergical specialists « operating on blue serge suits only" 


MIDDISHAD 


The specialized blue serge suit 
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A man can choose—be it plain or fancy color, 
stripes or plaids, silk or silk-and-wool, he can 
find exactly the sock he wants for his par- 
ticular needs in this famous long-mileage 


|| PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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When a Pierce-Arrow rolls to the 
curb the most casual passerby 
turns and looks. Few other cars 
are thus spontaneously picked for 
recognition and approval among 
thousands... And yet, this aristo- 
cratic distinction is only half the 
story. The other half is best told 










—body by Prerce- Arrow 


“ARROW 


ENCLOSED 


CARS 
$2495 To*8000 


at Buffalo, tax extra 


TERMS IE DESIRED 









by Pierce-Arrow’s owners. These 
find in its incomparable comfort 
and luxury, its dependability and 
economy, its restrained simplicity 
—more than ample reward for 
having chosen Pierce-Arrow. THE 
Prerce-Arrow Motor Car 


Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Oo outdo Pleville’s masterpieces of past years 
seemed well nigh impossible — yet that is pre- 
cisely what the great modernist- parfumeur has 
accomplished in his offerings this season. Never 
have his caprices been more disarming —his cre- 
ations more intriguing to the exacting and 
sophisticated woman. Fastidious feminine Amer- 


ica will tind these creations in the smartest shops. 








Frederick Stearns and Company, Detroit—New York, Sole Importers 
Pléville’s Flamme de Gloire Toiletries 

. If cret de l R, I <a de oi am 
One of the costhest perfumes ever Pléville’s most popular masterpiece. 
created —for the happy few un- * The facets of its crystal bortle cut 
troubled by any problem but the PLA pe £0: ib aes with jewel-like precision. Its snake- 
possession of the exceptional. At skin trimmed encasement reflects 
thirty-five dollars, the vogue in Paris and New York. 

€lurdind Ov Three ounces at eighteen dollars. 

A perfume inspired by the expressed 
i lediecas, of the gayest ve & ‘ae sa 9 a, Plitiie d' Orient 
leaders of the Continent. Its golden Palle. mS pon: lg. : To be shortly presented—Pleville's 
Grecian urn affords appropriate % Me vee ha, interpretation of the Orient ia 
encasement. At ezghteen dollars. wi ' perfume, Af twelve dollars. 
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SINGLE fault may be more 
noticeable than a thousand 


perfections. 
Roberts-Wicks Evening Clothes 
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ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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are made by master tailors whose 
craftsmanship is satisfied only by 
detailed perfection. Roberts-Wicks 
Company, Utica, N. Y. 
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for Style—and Easy Comfort 
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PIONEER | 
USPENDERS 


Suspenders alone make trousers hang as they 
should. And suspenders need be neither com- 
monplace nor colorless. 


Step up to the men’s wear counter of any 
good store today. See how Pioneer has given 
suspenders style appeal—both in elastic and 
in non-elastic webs. 


For fifty years men have worn Pioneer Sus- 
penders for comfort—now they wear Pioneer 
for both comfort and style! 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 to 323 North Twelfth Street | 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


























MPORTED MUFFLERS 














HIS year be DIFFERENT! 

Be the first to wear an 
Orlano—the new wool scarf 
that created such a sensation 
at St. Moritz last winter. 







The Orlano is made of pure, 
selected wool, woven ina 
great variety of beautiful pat- 
terns and color combinations. 











The Orlano is the handsom- 
est Muffler you have ever 
seen. As a Christmas Gift, 
nothing could be more sat- 
isfactory. 


Look for the ‘‘Orlano”’ label 
at the better wearing apparel 
shops and department stores. 











GUEST NECKWEAR CO., INC. 
Makers of Orlano Cravats 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors 
GRIMSBY NECKWEAR LTD., Grimsby, Ont. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the banker informs you that you 
have overdrawnyour checkingaccount 
... be nonchalant... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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HOW GOOD IS THE BEST 
OVERCOAT? 


T must have not only style but 
ease. Warmth alone is not enough 
if to get it you have to tolerate 
great bulk and oppressive weight. The 
reason London-made Burberrys are sold 
in every continent of the world is because 
they combine easy free-swing smartness 


5 eae 


See 
as 


(4 that protects you against the most pierc- /##@\'||| 
Wa). ing weather. Hf | 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 








































— for suitable bonds 


Some bond investors demand the utmost 
in security—others look more to income. 
Some need ready marketability — others 
place tax-exemption first among their re- 
quirements. The National City Company 
always offers a wide choice of bonds of the 





various types, some meeting the needs of 
one investor, some the needs of another. 
Competent bond men at any National 
City office will gladly help you make a 
suitable selection. Ask for current list of 
recommended issues. 


The National City | Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN 
OF PRIVATE WIRES 


CITIES 





INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 

















WATCH THE YOUNGER CROWD PICK THE WINNERS! 
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—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 






The most skillful blend in cigarette history 


LICGETT &| MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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FLANUL FELT $ 7.00 
3X BEAVER FELT $10.00 
Models for Town and Country 


Flanul Felt Hats are made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble Flannel in appearance and softness. 


To be had in all shades «t 


B. Altman & Co. 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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SUNFAST HATS | 
ARE SOLD IN EX- | 
CLUSIVE SHOPS 
IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES | 


ee oe 
SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D.L. DAVIS 
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QThat part of the public which is best in- 
formed and habitually most careful in its 
judgments, insists upon Relaxed Motor- 
ing and is therefore emphatic in its pref- 
erence for the Stabilated car. Q Relaxed 
Motoring is now built into three of every 
five cars selling at $2,000 or more. Q Other 
thousands of cars in every price-class are 
being Stabilated by car dealers in order to 


meet the insistent demand for cars that 
will ride as people want them to ride. Q Your 
present car can be Stabilated for Relaxed 
Motoring in a few hours. See your car 
dealer or your local Stabilator dealer. GQ The 
principle of Stabilation was created and is 
exclusively controlled by the John Warren 
Watson Company. This principle is found 
only in Watson Stabilators. 











JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. “, DETROIT BRANCH: 3081-3083 GRAND BOULEVARD, EAST 











Why 


WRITERS IN 
VANITY FAIR 
Sherwood Anderson 
Robert Benchicy 
Heywood Broun 
Clarence Darrow 
Theodore Dreiser 
Corey Ford 
Maximilian Harden 
Aldous Huxley 
Walter Lippmann 
W.O. McGeechan 
Ferenc Molnar 

Paul Morand 
George Jean Nathan 
Arthur Schnitzler 
Deems Taylor 

Jim Tully 

Carl Van Vechten 
Rebecca West 
Alexander Woollco:t 
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Theatres: Starsin their 


Do They All Want To Talk To No. 8? 


No. 1 is privately called the Five Foot Shelf Boy... . 

No. 2 has heard of nothing since the World’s Fair at Chicago... . 

No. 3 explains how he holes his putts. ... 

No. 4 disagrees with everything. ... 

No. 5 talks only backstairs gossip... . 

No. 6 agrees with everything... . 

No. 7’s conversational equipment is six inflections of ‘“‘Really?”’... 

No. 8 is entertaining, unutterably charming ... able to talk amus- 
ingly and brilliantly about the outstanding figures and new- 
est happenings in the arts, sport, literature .... She reads 


Vanity Fair 


The modern magazine of wit and brilliance. In its pages are the new works 
of the cleverest and most original minds of today... the most scintillating pieces 
of the younger humorists . intimate glimpses of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of the moment . . . reproductions of the best modern art . . . photo- 
graphs and analyses of outstanding figures in sports . . . bright satirical sketches 
of the foibles and fantasies of our time . . . everything worth knowing, and 
repeating, about the celebrities, movements, and events of modern culture. 


Every Issue Contains 


World Affairs: The Fashions: The mode Sports: News of rac- Movies: Hollywood's 


ARTISTS IN 
VANITY FAIR 
Ralph Barton 
George Belcher 


Edouard Benito 
Pamela Bianco 
William Bolin 
Miguel Covarrubias 
Warren Davis 
Adolph Dehn 
Hunt Diederich 
Laurence Fellows 
Rockwell Kent 
Frederic Lebrun 
Georges Le pape 
Frans Mascreel 
Alan Odle 
Henry Raleigh 
Charles Sheeler 
Edward Steichen 
Leon Underwood 


Music: Classical, caco- 
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ascendant, comedy in 
its glory. The 





season's 
successes 


Special photographs. 


Night Life: Whatever 
is new among 
regard 


the crowd 
dawn as 
to come 


who 


field of politics, foreign 
and domestic. Intimate 
sketches of pilots of 
various Ships of State. 


Golf: Taken seriously 
by experts. Bernard 
Darwin, regularly. How 
to break ninety. With 
photographs 


for men who consider it 
self-respecting to be 
well-groomed. Women’s 
sports-clothes too, 


Letters: New essayists 
and satirists. Brilliant 
fooling. Lions photo- 
graphed with their 
manes. 


quet and putter, turf 
and track. By those 
who lead the field. 


Motor Cars: Speed, 
Satety, smartness, as 
last conceived in Eu- 
rope and America. Sa- 
lons and shows. Many 
pictures 


high lights. The art of 
the movies—if any. 


And photographs— 
ah-h 
Bridge: The chill 


science in its ultimate 
refinements. How to 
get that last trick. All 
the experts writing 


phone, saxophone, Per- 
sonalities and noto- 
ricties. Critiques. Pho- 
tographs. 


Art: New schools and 
how to rate them. 
Sound work and_how to 
appreciate it. Exhibits 
and masterpieces. 


fe 





Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (24 issucs) of Vanity Fair. 
Enclosed find $3.50 for which send me ONE YEAR 


Special Offer 


years of Vanity 


regular pric2 $3.50 a year 


Fair 


(OR) Bought singly, at 35 cents 


12 issues) of Vanity Fair. 


$9 


BEB RB BBB RB ERP BERR RRB RRR Ree eRe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Vanity Fair, Graybar Bldg., New York City 


a copy, these 24 issues 


would cost you $8.40. By this special offer you get 
them for $5. You save $3.40. 
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—it’s a style 


You will see more wing-tip brogues this Fall. Especially 
in black. 
This shoe—“ Binnington”—is about the most dis- 


4 - 
=, = 








AERA R OES ACT 





tinguished example of this style. 

Its style features are made authentic by quality. The 
materials are the finest. Low-priced on/y because the 
largest organization of its kind sells it. 


ohn Ward 


inen’s Shoes 


INCORPORATED -— REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














— equal value in men’s hose, too! 
42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th Street 


Other convenient shops in New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Newark 





‘This is more than a shoe 
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BINNINGTON . . $9 


One of the many John 
Ward shoes that empha- 
size character. It adds 
to the richness of black 
Scotch Grain leather, a 
shapeliness of last and 
vigor of design that you 
will like. Restrained yet 
modish in stitching and 
perforations 


























Leather Windbreaker 


Assures you enthusiastic enjoyment 
genial warmth — perfect comfort and 
unhampered movement for 
all outdoor wear in any 
and all weather 


Beautiful styles for men, women and children 


i —s 
« =a 


There’s a storein 
your town that 
sells them or can 
get one for you. 


Write for 
Style Booklet G-70 
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Guiterman Bros. 
Inc. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 








THE STERN HAT CO. 
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CUSTOM MADE IN ITALY 





Ask for 
Style No. 0274 


SOLD BY EXCLUSIVE SHOPS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CLEVELAND SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 











cere different names have been 
used for the fine tuning adjust- 
ments on radio sets. It is well nigh 
impossible to build a set in the fac- 
tory so that the three or more tuned 
circuits will always be adjusted exact- 
ly to far away or weak signals. So the 
Acuminators were developed as sec- 
ondary adjusters. For nearby or pow- 
erful stations they are never needed. 
The name “Acuminator” was coined 
from the word “acumen.” 


With all ordinary local broadcasting 
which is reasonably strong, the ad- 
justment of the circuits with the 
master selector is plenty close enough. 
Full volume is easily obtained. But 
for the very weak and distant signals 
and in order to get the highest pos- 
sible degree of amplification, to bring 
them up to maximum volume, it is 
necessary that the circuits be tuned 
very exactly. The Acuminators pro- 
vide for this. They are very fine 
tuning adjustments on the first and 
second tuned circuits and permit the 
user to tune these two circuits ex- 
actly to the same signal to which the 
third circuit has been adjusted by the 
master selector. The first two circuits 
will, of course, be very nearly right 
but with the Acuminators they can be 
made exactly right. 


The effect of the Acuminators is a 
good deal like using a telescope. They 
bring the weak, distant signals closer 
like far away scenes are brought into 
the foreground. The Acuminators 
are an additional refinement provided 
on Crosley receivers in order that the 
user may get the maximum possible 
results. 


When the ball 
goes round the 
end for 4O yds. 
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is the national radio hit at *55. 


The “All American” radio of 1928! With license to participate 
in the enormous radio resources of The Radio Corporation of 
America, The General Electric Co., The Westinghouse Co., The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., and The Hazeltine and 
The Latour Corporations, the Crosley Bandbox of 1928 is an 
“eleven” of super-efficient features and amazing co-ordinated 
performance. In it are incorporated: 


1—The best idea of balancing. 
2—The best ideas of shielding. 
3—The best ideas of sharp tuning. 
4—The best idea of controlling volume. 
5—The best idea of station selection. 
6—The best idea of finish and color. 
7—The best idea of power tube use. 
8—The best idea of console installation. 
9—The best idea of power supply connections 
by enclosing all leads in a cable. 
10—The best idea of AC tube operation. 
11—The best idea of converting AC current to 
necessary radio DC. 


Operation of the Bandbox receiver from house current is possible with the 
AC model at $65, which uses the new amazing R.C.A. AC tubes. Power 
converter costs $60 more. 


These new Bandbox receivers are now on display at over 16,000 Author- 
ized Crosley dealers. Their faultless reception of the many wonderful 
events constantly on the air is proving such a startling demonstration that 
a national enthusiasm sweeps the country in the natural exclamation— 
“You’re there with a Crosley!” If you cannot locate the nearest dealer, 
write Dept. 25 for his name and literature. 





HIS new Catey Band box 








VANITY Fan 
















Selected by Powel Crosley, Jr., as 
ideal, acoustically and mechanically 
for the installation of the Crosley 
“‘Bandbox.’? Genuine Musicone built 
in. Crosley dealers secure them from 
their jobbers through 


H. T. ROBERTS CO. 
1340 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sales Agents for Approved 


Console Factories 


Showers Brothers Company 
The Wolf Mfg. Industries 


IMPROVED 
MUSICONES 
Musicones improve the 
reception of any radio 
set. They are perfect 
affinities in beautyand 
reproductive effective- 
ness for CrosleyRadios. 
A tilt-table model with 
brown mahogany finish 
stands 36 inches high, 
$27.50-16-inch Super- 
Musicone as pictured 
above with **Bandbox” 
$12.7 5—12-inchUlira- 

Musicone, $9.75. 





EGCROSLEY RADIO 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. 


Crosley is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental and 
Broadcast Reception 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Pere accustomed to large cars of 
fine quality, have long wanted 
similar quality, style, comfort and 
performance in a smaller edition, for 
the second, third and fourth cars in 
the family garage. 


Now they have found it—in the 
Little Custom Jordan—plus an 
ease of handling and an economy 
of operation almost unbelievable. 








JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO., Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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he worlds grandest Hole~in-Oné 


on your Hawaiian Holiday! 


OREVER after, you'll laugh 
at the puny “mental haz- 
ards” on your course at 
home. You've sailed a ball 
in a perfect drive — out, 
and down, and down, till 
it was swallowed in Kilauea Vol- 
cano’s fuming throat. You’ve made 
the world’s grandest Hole-in-One. 
Scorch your scorecard at a smoking 
crevice nearby to prove it! 

Each year thousands view the 
awesome grandeur of Kilauea in 
perfect safety. And every day in Ha- 
waii is filled with experiences as 
strange — shopping for brasses and 
South Sea treasures in quaint Orien- 
tal bazaars; trips in a native sampan 
to troll for fighting tuna, swordfish 
and x/ua; golf on Hawaii’s dozen 
scenic courses; surf boarding, swim- 
ming, outrigger-canoeing 365 days 
in the year; visiting colorful canyons, 
extinct craters, secluded tropical 





beaches on the idyllic islands of 


Kauai, Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. 
About you are all the luxurious 
comforts of modern travel. Ten mil- 
lion dollars have been newly spent 
for additional steamship and hotel 


facilities. Yet the emerald surf of 


Waikiki breaks in the sunlight just 
as it did when Stevenson dreamed on 
this very beach—and at night, when 
the moon rises above the palms and 
hau trees, the native boys sing the 
same slow-cadenced Hawaiian melo- 
dies that he loved under the same 
bright stars that gleam from a purple- 
velvet sky. 


4 


Easy to Go — and Inexpensive 

Ocean liners from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver 
will carry you to far-off exotic Ha- 
wail in the same time it would take 
just to cross the Atlantic. Come by 
one route—return by another —en- 
joy the scenic Pacific Coast as a part 
of your trip. 

Your local railroad, steamship or 
tourist agent will book you direct 
from home, without passports or 








Hawai 


Che ‘Worlds Island Playground> 


formalities. He can tell you what a 
travel bargain it is— four thousand 
miles, in all, of delightful sailing on 
the sunny Pacific, first-class steamer 
fares both ways, two weeks at Ha- 
watl’s world-famed hotels, inter- 
island trips and sightseeing—and the 
cost need be no more than $400. 

Plan for it now. See your nearest 
ticket agency—and today, while you 
think of it, send this coupon for “The 
Story of Hawaii,” a 24-page illus- 
trated booklet in colors, and a copy 
of “Tourfax”’. 





 yrreseaes 7 Mg TR ar 

‘ HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU | 

| 217 McCann Bldg., San Francisco 

| (or 346 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A.) 

Please send me your booklets, 
“HAWAII” and “TOURFAX.” 

NAME_ ik 
ADDRESS. 
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THE CRUISE OF ALL CRUISES 


o~ee eee ee ee SS 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Round the World Crutse \=sss:2 


Sailing, January 18, 1928, on the new Cunard Liner, ‘‘Samaria”’ " 
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There is no trip in all the world to compare with the voyage 
that encircles the globe —and no World-Cruise to match this 
in richness and variety and balanced completeness. 
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@, Never before has a cruise taken all its members through the Big Game 
Country in British East Africa, where an astonishing menagerie of stein- 
boks and hartebeestes, zebras and giraffes, and countless strange animals 
graze along the railroad track. @, Never before has the same cruise been 
to templed Bangkok, the gorgeous capital of Sam, and to Padang- 
‘Pandjang in the lush Sumatran jungle, and to venerable Seou/, 
capital of Korea, the placid Hermit Kingdom. 
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@. Here for the first time is the opportunity to see these 
strange countries — the ambition of every traveler —in a 
single voyage — and to see also the wonders of Egypt 

India, with its crowded cities and the marvellous achieve- 

ments of the vanished Mogul civilization = Cey/on, that 

incomparable tropical garden Singaporemthe American 
Philippines and Dutch Java — Hong Kong and Shanghai 
a Japan, with its carved temples and bronze Buddhas 
and its theatrical beauty of landscape and town. 
Every country at its best season. 


Four months from New York to New York 
Rates, $2000 &> upward 


Send for the Booklet, “ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 
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A CHRISTMAS CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES 


December 22 to January 7, on the Steamship ‘‘Columbus’”’ 


G Te. 
4 2 ‘e 
feat 


Round Africa, January 14, on the S. S. “Laconia” 
Mediterranean, January 21, on the S. S. “Carinthia” 
West Indies, February 9, on the S. S. “Columbus” 
Mediterranean Spring Cruise, April 7, on the S. S. “Carinthia” 


RAYMOND @& WHITCOMB COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Executive Offices: 13 PARK ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARIZONA 
Douglas 
Rancho Manzanita. In Chiricahua Mts. Golf, hunt- 
ing, horseback, tennis, swimming. Onen all year be- 
ginning Sept. 1. Mrs. E, E. Ainsworth, Owner. 


Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch. Arizona sunshine, good horses, 
cowboy guides, mountain trails, combined with mod- 
ern comforts, make ideal winter vacation. Booklet. 


Oracle 


Triangle L Ranch, Spend the winter in Arizona 


sunshine. See the old west in the heart of the 
cattle ranch country, All modern conveniences. 
CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


. La Jolla 


Casa de Manana. A distinctive hotel for dis- 
criminating peonle. Four hours from Los Angeles 
on San Diego Highway. 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 


looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Motel. 


Santa Barbara 


El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- | 


fornia, Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager 

El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges. Golf and country clubs 

Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautif:1 
hotel. The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel a-d 
gazden construction. A creation by masterful artists. 


San Francisco 


The Clift. Quiet yet downtown. A center of the 
city’s distinguished social life. Easily accessible to 
theatre and shopping quarters. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 


The Broadmoor. Metropolitan luxury in the heart 
of the Rockies. Golf, tennis, other sports. American 
Plan, $9.50 up. Open all year. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich 


The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 
are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 


New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Tuxuri- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Grace Dodge Hotel. 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol. Open to men and women. 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
hetween the White House and Dunont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and eon- 
gestion. convenient to down-town. Single rooms w:th 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 


FLORIDA 
Daytona 





| 
A hotel distinctive for its | 


The Osceo!a-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 


winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cu sine. 


Miami Beach 


The Flamingo. Florida’s Best Known Hotel 
Famed for its service, cuisine and unsurpassed 
location. European plan. Opens January 4th. 


Orlando 
The Wyoming. Offers the appointments of a modern 
resort hotel and in addition the comfort and hos- 
pitality of one’s own home. 
St. Petersburg 
Vinoy Park Hotel. A magnificent hotel on Tampa 


Ray. Luxurious surroundings. Unexcelled service 
New; fireproof. Clement E. Kennedy, Managing Dir. 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 


Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A distinguished new 


hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
18 hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, boating. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


Claypool Hotel. At the crossroads of the Nation. 
very comfort end refinement for traveler and tourist 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 
Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where | 


friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
European Plan. 


friends meet 
service at fair rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston's best hotels. Tn 
the residential section overlooking Charles River and 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping and theatre districts. 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

The Lenox Hotel. In exclusive Back Bay, near 
theatres, smart shons and churches. Famous for its 
table and homelike atmosphere. L. C. Prior, Prop. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service cf the highest type. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 


beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College—100 


rooms, 60 baths, elevator. All modern conveniences. 
New fire-proof addition. 18 hole golf course. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda De Los Cerros. An all-year Ranch Re- 
sort at the mouth of Santa Fe Canyon. Tennis, 
Horseback Riding, Fishing and Hunting. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox. Appeals to particular people. Fire- 


proof, superior accommodations, famous tor good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


New York City 


Bretton Hall. Broadway at 86th St. A home for 
visitors who seek refinement in place of the formal 
air of cOuumercial hotels. 

Hotel Carteret. 208 W. 23rd St. New. 5 minutes 
from theatre district but quiet. Every room with bath 
and shower; single from $3.00; double from $5.00. 

Hotel Chatham. Enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
vy women travelling without escort, 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Circle’s multi-transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. 


Boston's smartest hotel, as- | 





NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City (Cont.) 


| The Plaza. A foremost place among the beauties 


and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of naiional events. 


The Roosevelt. In the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

The Savoy Plaza. Overlooking Cen‘ral Park in 
New York’s most fashionable quarter. ‘Equipped to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. Plaza Management. 

Schuyler Hotel. 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single rooms $3to$4. Suites $6 
to $12. Special rates for monthly and yearly rentals. 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 6~th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinehurst 


C-rclina Hotel. Now open. The center of good 
times. All outdoor sports. Four D. J. Ross cours:s. 
Un.u_pas ed cuisine, music, dancing, etc. 


Berkshire Hotel. Opens January 23. A charming 








resort home in delightful surroundings, Pinehurst’s 
famous facilities for outdoor sports at its disposal. 

New Holly Inn. Opens January 11th. Occupies 
beautiful setting of holly trees. All outdoor sports 
in perfection. Comfort and tempting menus. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem 


Hotel Bethlehem. A hotel, convenient and 


new 


quiet in location, Luxuriously appointed, well fur- | 


nished, Excellent cuisine. 


Philadelphia 


Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden. 


Caters to families. Children half price in ail 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 
TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Orndorff. A castle of old Spain. The House 
of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at El Paso, 
Texas. Garage. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
White Sulphur Springs 


The Greenbrier. A magnificent hotel of fireproof 
construction, offering every modern comfort and con- 
venience. Open the year around, European plan. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Operated early in_ 1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18 hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 


The Seaside Hotel. An ideal small hotel offering 
every comfort for a holiday in The Paradise of 
The Pacific. Golf, tennis, polo, riding, swimming. 





instinctively select the best 


meet on your travels. 


to your expectations. 
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by the Company it keeps 
a Hote. is known 


| ea of the hotels whose announcements appear on these 
pages, you will find people like yourself, quite busily en- 
gaged in attending to their own affairs; charming people who 
. . who know exactly what they 
want and where to get it ... the kind of people you like to 


¢ 


On these pages the hotels keep company with others of equal 
good standing and renown. And, their appearance on these pages 
indicates that they are up to the standards set by the Condé 
Nast Travel Service . . . well worth considering as a good place to 
stay when you are in their immediate vicinity. 


° 


For your next trip, consult these pages beforehand . . . and select 
the hotels which are on your itinerary. You may write to them 
for rates or reservations, assured in advance that they will be up 
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ITALY 
Lido-Venice 


Execlsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park 
A delightful vacation playground. P 

Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxury 
heruty and distinctive homelike atmosphere, Privaig 
beach, Park. ; 


Naples 


Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On the bay in the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. A mode 
of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 


Rome 
Eden Hotel. Overlooking the splendid gardens of 
the Ludovisi quarter, provides comfortable and lus. 
urious headquarters in the centre of the Eternal C.ty, 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe, The leading in Rove 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 


Grand Hotel et de Rome. De Luxe. An aristo- 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome, 
Modern and comfortable, 

Stresa 

Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe, 4 
res dence of distinction overlooking Lake Ma gore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shiws, 


SICILY 


Palermo 
Grand Hotel et des Palmes. De luxe. Most 
modern and comfortable, catering to the smartest of 
international society. 


Taormina 


San Domenico Palace. Every modern comfort in 
the romantic frame of an ancient monastery. Beau- 
tiful gardens overlooking sea and Etna, 
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VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


by the Editors 
of Vogue 
treats of social conven- 
tions with a distinction 
and charm that no other 
book on the subject may 


even claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own 
this book, which pro- 
nounces with the au- 
thority of Vogue's long 
experience as the arbiter 


of social contacts. 

On sale at good book- 

stores, or by mail; $4 
postpaid. 
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VOGUE 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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Golden State Limited ZB 


There are many interesting 
routes to California, but there is 
only one Golden State Route. 
There are many luxurious 
trains, but there is only one 


Golden State 
Limited 














“Traveling in luxury— 
every wish anticipated! 
And there are so many 
things to see on the way 
—ranchlife, Indian life, 
Mexican life, Missions. 
National Monuments, 
Apache Trail! And 
winter resorts! — we go 
ight through Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix, In- 
dio and Palm Springs, 
you know!” 


; 
Mb aus oA 
Seu 


Low altitude, warm winter 
way. 63 hours Chicago to Los 
Angeles. Shortest and quickest 
to Phoenix and San Diego. 





Pa Alt Rock Island-Southern Pacific 

| service includes also the Apache 
I I —same popular low altitude 
it (i route. 


Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Unusual Service 


293 


ROCK ISLAND TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU, La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 
ease send booklets descriptive of California and the Golden State Limited. 


Name Address. 12 

















A Vacation in \: 
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Ancient Temple ard Pagoda, Tokasaco near Kobe 





Japan 


Japan holds much to lure the trav- 
eler. Go there this delightful way. 





Magnificent President Liners,speedy 
and luxurious. The ocean voyage pass- 
es all too quickly on these fine ships. 


Public salons are tastefully appoint- 
ed, decks are spacious and enclosed in 
glass. All staterooms are outside, many 
with private baths in connection. 
You are assured fine service and a cuisine of highest qual- 
ity. 

First you land at Yokohama, the gateway to Tokyo, the 
capital. Or you may go to Japan via Honolulu if you 
choose. Then Kobe, Japan’s greatest seaport, a splendid 
modern city. Plan to see the beautiful interior with its 
snow-capped peaks and waterfalls. 


Japan is rich in contrasts—colorful kimonos and rick- 
shaws—modern buildings and industrial activity. The 
people are gay; there is a festival at every season, unique 
sights, 20th century comforts. 


Go on to Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, each fas- 
cinating and different, offering the interested visitor new 
scenes and experiences. China, the essence of the Orient, 
maintaining its ancient charm. Manila, city of many races, 
situated so strategically at the crossroads of the Pacific. 


Go now. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round 
the World. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for 
the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. Fort- 
nightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
Boston and New York. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


32 Broadway. ... . New York DimeBank Building . . . Detroit 
604 Fifth Ave. & 25 B’way, New York 1108S. Dearborn Street . Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg... Pittsburgh, Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street . . . Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth St. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg. . San Francisco 
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6" Annual Cruise De Gaxe 


Cunard S.S.“SCYTHIA,’’ Sailing Jan. 25, 1928 x 
See the Wonderlands of the World! \ ' 


Fascinating Africa, mysterious Egypt, the Holy Land, beautiful 
Madeira, gay Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty 
Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, \ 
Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bosphorus, Athens, Venice, Flor- \ 
ence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, 

Monte Carlo, France, England—the glorious cruise of the \ 
Cunard S.S. “Scythia” will take you to all these wonderful 
places, and many others. We have again exclusively chartered 
this magnificent steamer, with membership limited to 390 guests 
—half capacity. 






P25. 






















The Cruise of the “Scythia” is the annual Mediterranean classic. 
The unusually large and comfortable cabins—all with hot and 
cold running water—the suites and private baths, the spacious 
decks, the passenger elevators, the famous Cunard cuisine and 
service and the reasonable rates, all combine to offer the most 
attractive of all Cruises to the Mediterranean. 











Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. “Beren- 
garia,” “Aquitania,” ‘“‘Mauretania” or any Cunard steamer. 
Full information on request. 


west inpies | FRANK TOURIST CO. (ik 






















Craless 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
De Luxe 

Jan., Feb., Mar. Philadelphia, 1529 Locust St. Chicago, 175 N. Michigan Ave. 
Palatial San Francisco, 582 Market St. Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway. 








S. S.“VEENDAM” Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 



















































































. Bi I, % POLO ~ ARCHERY ~ SHOOTING 
ere is always 
hi do’ a t 
‘something to do s 
at the : ‘ 
BROADMOOR O° Z 
- Z 
vt 
CAutumn's one of four ee rs ‘- The . a) 
—the hotel famed for combinin 
Satentnn coe with the Rocky i ©} Good times are not hard to find if you know where |) 
<><) Stains! Gloriously golden days heighten the bliss Oo ‘ 
Kar ok perfect golf, alluring — — and oa to look for them ~ Now an easy 1514 hour trip z 
filled ring. Indoors, you find every comfort > : 
imaginable. Ouicly reached “eure ae in ne from N. Y. City brings you to Pinehurst, N. Ge = 
pi . the Golfer’s Paradise, the Center of Outdoor 
Sports~ Leave N. Y. at 6.40 P. M., arrive Pine- Z 
™| hurst next morning ~ There you'll find goodfellow- 0 
A} ship, health, climate and regal comfort at the | 
= 
<| Carolina Hotel ~ Write for illustrated. booklet or . 
A reservations to General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. > 
0 
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for complete 


enjoyment 


Embark under the flag of the 
“Pleasure Pirates”. Join this 
jollyband,whocruisethrough 
Caribbean waters to scenes 
of thrilling romance in the 
past—of vivid charm today. 


Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Panama—one fascinating port 
after another —and between 
portslongdaysof fun on board 
a beautiful pleasure ship. 


8.8. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York 


Dec.17 Jan.7 Jan.25 
16 days 15 days 27 days 
$200up $200up $300 up 
Feb. 25 Mar. 28 
27 days 16 days 
$300 up $200 up 
Designed for tropical service, the 
Reliance is ideal for cruising —a 
sports deck with tennis court and 
howling alley—a sunlit tiled swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium —a winter 
garden ball room and cool lounges. 


The wide experience of the cruise 
management assures utmost in com- 
fort and service. 


Send today for booklet describing 
“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 


Hamburg-American Line 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 


BranchesinBoston,Chicago,Philadelphia 
and San Francisco 


WINTER GRUsES 
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Kasba of the Oudaias, Kabat 


Mediterranean 


and Moroccan Cruises 


Amid Parisian Atmosphere 
with renowned French Cuisine 


Here's a new Mediterranean cruise ... shorter, smarter, 
gayer and with more thrills! ~» No northern waters.. straight 
across the south Atlantic to Vigo, Spain «~~ Then down the 
African coast to Moroccan Casablanca and white old Rabat 
...scarlet doors and solemn sheiks, rugs, jewelry, mosques,and 
mystery!cx» Up to Gibraltar and across those unbelievably 
blue waters to Algiers e+» To Naples... to Monaco and 
the whole Riviera, abloom and playing...to Marseilles, 
where France and Africa meet and say goodbye . . . then 
home via Naples, Algiers and Cadiz for spring! 


S. S. FRANCE 


From New York, January 7, 1928 


European shore excursions in charge of: Thos. Cook & Son. 


Second Cruise, Feb. 8 Third Cruise, Mar. 14 
European shore excursions in charge European shore excursions in charge 
of: The American Express Co. of: En Route Service, Inc. 


All North Africa shore excursions managed by: 
The North African Motor Tours of the French Line 


The France? A private yacht... an exclusive club. . . an epicure’s 
paradise . . . your home for a month. Choose your sailing . . . stop 
over wherever you like and pick up the France on her next trip. . . 
shore excursions arranged by well-known tourist agencies . . . or re- 
turn via Havre on Ile de France or Paris . . . or stay with the ship for 
the cruise . . . round trip, $550. 


French fine 


Illustrated Brochure and Deck Plans from any French Line Agent or 


| | recognized Tourist Office or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 








































DA 
No matter what 
your cabin costs 


OU RECEIVE the same cour- 

teous, attentive service on 
all the United States Lines 
ships. Stewards are trained to 
make you comfortable — they 
have been taught to look after 
your personal needs and 
wishes as though they were 
your own servants. 


Your stateroom is luxuri- 
ous; your food is the finest 
you could want. And yet the 
cost to you is most moderate. 
Present winter rates make first 
class passages cost less. 


S.S. George Washington 


A luxurious colonial home on the 
sea that carries you in steady swift- 
Ness on a trip of constant pleasure. 
First class rates from $210, second 
class from $136.25. 


S. S. Leviathan 


America’s largest, fastest ship and 
flagship of the fleet. Every provision 
for unusual comfort, service, and 
enjoyment. First class rates from 


$265, second class from $147.50. 


S. S. Republic 
The great 18,000-ton Cabin Ship. 
Modern and comfortable in every 
detail—exceedingly popular with ex- 
perienced travelers. Rates from $140. 


S. S. President Harding and 


S. S. President Roosevelt 


The fastest Cabin Ships on the North 
Atlantic, plus everything you desire 
in accommodations and cuisine. 
Rates from $145. 


S. S. America 
This mighty Cabin Ship will re-enter 
the North Atlantic service entirely 
reconditioned next March. Rates 


from $145. 


Rae FOR NEW BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your local agent now for reservations 
from New York to Cobh (Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, Southampton and 
Bremen, or write— 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Five Days... 





nent... or of returning to America. 


dock in New York the following Thursday. 


of the 
MAURETANIA’S decks. 


London or dine in Paris Tuesday. 


The Mauretania, world’s fastest 
liner, sails to France 


and England 


Nov. 9 Nov. 30 
Dec. 30 


CUNARD 








See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - SEVEN - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 





“Will Be With You In 


Sailing Mauretania Today” 


Crossing in the MAURETANIA...an essential 
if one’s engagement book lists the faubourgs and 
the Avenue for the same week... short of flying, 
there is no quicker way of reaching the Conti- 


The MAURETANIA is the only steamer which 


can leave England and France on Saturday and 


Park Avenue lounges at sea... large rooms with 
chintzes and sunlight... “dine with me in the 
restaurant tonight?” ...the smart invitation 
eriod constantly heard on the 


The MAURETANIA has express train regularity 
... greyhound speed...even performance... 
leaving New York Wednesday night, passengers 
may, after a daylight rail journey... lunch in 


1927 








Address 
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HE Santa Fe is the luxurious double- 
track way to winterless California. 
In splendid comfort you speed through 
the Southwest. 

The Chief— extra fast, extra fine, 
extra fare—slips smoothly over half a 
continent in two business days— Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 


The Santa Fe operates four other fine 
transcontinental trains daily—the Califor- 
nia Limited, Navajo, Scout and Missionary. 


Fred Harvey dining-car and station 
dining-room meals set the standard. 


een ee just mail this coupon 


“1 

‘ ' 
, W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines : 
' 1038 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 1 
' 

' 

' 

1 

' 


Am interested in winter trip to California. Send me free picture-folders and advise cost 


+ of excursion ticket. 
‘ Name ws os 
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Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT = New York City 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 


The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT = Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N.J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Vlint, Michigan 
ThePRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilion 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
ThePRINCE EDWARD = Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Saint John, N. B. 


Affiliated with American Hotels 
Corporation. Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 
Complete foreign travel information 
at each hotel in United System. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


-OM PANY 


OF AMERICA 
25W. 45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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C(INLESS you KNOW Miami, it is difficult 
to visualize one part of this country so de- 
cidedly unlike all the rest. Greater Miami is 


America’s Riviera --- Here the Tropics begin--- 
Here another World awaits you! 


Here, in peaceful relaxation or a whirl of summer sports 
and pleasures, the complete change of scenery and environ- 
ment --the Old World charm of the tropics--will prove the 
greatest relaxation you have ever known. 


Twelve hundred apartment houses --136 modern hotels overlook- 
ing Biscayne Bay and the Atlantic ---5000 furnished cottages and 
homes--- will comfortably accommodate the hundreds of thousands 
of visitors who will come to Miami this winter by fast, deluxe 
trains --the world’s finest coastwise steamers --the new Federal 
Motor Highway and by air. Rentals and hotel accommodations 
have been revised and standardized on a most reasonable scale, 
guaranteed by the city. This year’s complete out-door sports pro- 
gram will be the greatest in Miami's history. 


For your convenience Miami has provided the following official booking offices where 
you may make hotel, apartment or cottage reservations or receive authentic information 


NEW YORK CITY 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel 


CHICAGO. 
104 South Clark Street 


For booklets and information write MIAMI CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 


MIAMI 


‘Worlds Greatest Winter. Resort 
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The CLIET 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 
Surrounded by everything of in- 
terest to the visitor—shops, 
theatres and business districts— 
The Clift has yet a distinguished 
charm only usual to more with- 
drawn locations. A hotel in which 
a time-pressed business man oran 
unescorted woman will be equally 
comfortable. 540 rooms single 
and en suite, each with bath. 
Frederick C. Clift, President  H. S. Ward, Mgr. 


EL MIRASOL 
AT SANTA BARBARA 
Unique, beautiful El Mirasol en- 


tertains among its guests more 


| world-famous people than any 





other hotel of its size in the Unit- 
ed States. The lovely gardens of 
the hotel occupy a square block 
inthe very heart of Santa Barbara. 
Frederick C. Clift, Owner — G. S. Greenlief, Mgr. 
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Right through 


Autumn and Winter! 


IN 


Hawait 


c(g)B* lay away the cherished 
golf clubs, or sigh feelingly, 


as dust gathers on the precious fish- 
ing equipment? Winter may be 
coming here but— 

It’s Spring in Hawaii! Just pack your 
clubs as baggage—board a train for 
Los Angeles—a luxurious LASSCO 
liner direct from there to Honolulu 
—and you can go right on playing 
golf for days and weeks and months! 
You can swim, hike, play tennis, 
paddle a canoe or ride a surf board 
and laugh at the calendar. Or you 
can dream away hours in perfect re- 
laxation under the kindliest skies in 
the world! 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 
to Honolulu over the Popular 
Southern Routes 


S. S. 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
“Queen of the Pacific” 
$.S. 
CITY OF HONOLULU 
Newest LASSCO Luxury Liner 
S.S. CALAWAII 


Most popular Cabin Liner 
eos 
ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 
$278.50 and up 


—covering every necessary ship and shore 
expense depending on steamship and 
hotel accommodations selected. Three 
weeks time Los Angeles to Hawaii and 
return, including the 3-day wonder trip 
from Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea vol- 
cano. 

Also Personally Conducted Tours. On 
each of their monthly sailings up to Jan- 
uary, the giant cruisers de luxe, $.S.City 
of Los Angeles and S.S. City of Honolulu 
are Carrying special tour parties, person- 
ally conducted by a LASSCO representa- 
tive. Send for Special Tour Folder. 
Hawaii is a part of the great Pacific 
Coast Empire—Come and enjoy it all! 





For all information apply 
any authorized agent, or 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
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Cunard To Egypt 
And The Mediterranean .., 
--- On The Social Calendar 














Site. as | 
From New York 
CARINTHIA, Dec, 3, 1927. . $250 up 
MAURETANIA, Feb, 21,1928. . $275 up 


The superb modernity of 
Cunarders on antiquity’s most 
valuable sea . . . windows of 
large staterooms looking out 
on provocative scenes... food 
which is the yield of two con- 
tinents plus the genius of a 
French chef... And service 
which is the envy of smart clubs 
and smarter hostesses—it’s 
CUNARD. 


A yearly habit ... with people 
who are at home on the Pro- 
menade des Anglais in Nice... 
who drop into Shepheard’s in 
Cairo in the season decreed by 
theton of Europe...towhomthe 
Mauretania and the Carinthia 
are the palatial and satisfying 
answers to winter travelling. 
Apply to local agents or 25 
Broadway, New York. 


MAURETANIA axo CARINTHIA 


TO THE 


RRANEAN 














If you plan to build 


House & Garden has recently published 
a collection ef the loveliest houses that 
appeared in the last five years of the 
magazine. House & Garden's 


uJ » r r vats 

Second Book of Houses 
has 192 pages, 600 illustrations . . . 
a wealth of material that is all prac- 
tical, all beautiful. $4.20, postpaid. 


Greenwich HOUSE & GARDEN Cennecticul 








Hotel La Salle 


30 East 66th Street, New York 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet, write to 


Tue Seven DasH RANCH 
Jounson, Cocuise County 


ARIZONA 








A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 





manent and transient guests. Centrally located. 
Very choice suites are now available for leasing 
by the year or winter months. 


Cuartes La Precie Manager 














VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE repre- 
sents the letter and spirit of good manners as 
approved by people of breeding and tradition. 
Postpaid $4.00. Vogue, 1929 Graybar Build- 
ing, New York 
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NEW YORK 
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LOS 
ANGELES 
LIMITED 


Leaves Chicago 
8:10 P. M. daily 


Take the pacemaker 
of luxury to theland 
of old romance—a 
journey of only 63 
hours with steward, 
maid, waiters, por- 
ters and barber, at- 
tending your needs 
instantly, surround- 
ing you with a fine 
atmosphere of serv- 
ice and courtesy. 
As you speed 
smoothly away from 
the chill of winter, 
the arresting scenes 
en route are made 
doubly enjoyable by 
the luxurious ap- 
pointmentsof the Los 
Angeles Limited*, 
Seven other fine 
fast trains to Cali- 
fornia,including the 
63-hour San Fran- 
cisco Overland Lim- 
ited*; Gold Coast 
Limited (open-top 
observation car ef- 
fective Dec. 1st); Con- 
tinental Limited; 
Pacific Limited; Pa- 
cific Coast Limited. 
*Extra fare trains. 


Seemagnificent, mysterious 
Death Valley en route. Only 
$40.00 additional for an all- 
expense two day side trip, 
starting November 15th. 


For booklets de- 
scribing California, 
Death Valley and 
these fine trains: 


Address nearest representative 
or General Passenger Agent, 
Dept. 161, at Omaha, Nebraska, 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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cAll- cAround 
Supremacy 


HE world recognizes in Dodge Brothers 
great new Six, . car that now makes 


unnecessary the expenditure of many extra 
hundreds of dollars. 


The construction of the bodies . . . the appoint- 
ments and accessories ... the oiling and cool- 
ing systems... the fine alloy steels and 
careful workmanship . . . all invite comparison 
with vehicles costing well over a thousand 
dollars more. 


The car’s all-around brilliance on the road is 
simply an expression of the all-around integrity 
that has gone into its making 




















$1570 f. . db. Detr it 


DopDGE 
BROTHERS 


Senior fine 


HERE’S to Camel. How much added 
pleasure it brings to the world. Wherever 
congenial friends gather, or in the solitary 
hours of work or travel, Camel insures the 
enviable mood of enjoyment. 

All of the mysterious powers to please 
of the choicest Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos grown are brought to fulfillment 
in Camel. This is done through a smooth 
and mellow blend that cannot be found 


anywhere else. For America’s largest 





Here’s to Camel—on a million tables! 


tobacco organization concentrates its abil- 
ities in Camel. Into this one brand goes all 
of its power to select and buy and blend 
for taste satisfaction. There simply are no 
better cigarettes made at any price. 
Camel’s mildness and mellowness are 
the favorites of particular modern smok- 
ers. So much so that Camel’s popularity is 
greater than any other cigarette ever had. 
For your enjoyment of the smoothest 


smoke ever made, “Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 
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By CuNARD-ANCHOR LINES new 
oil burners. Ra‘es include hotels, 
guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, 
| $1250 to $3000 
| Round the World 


s s “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16 
8th cruise; 19 days Japan- 
China, option 17 days India; 
Palestine and Greece also 


| includes Havana, Panama 
| Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
| Honolulu, Manila, Java, 


Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


65 days, 
$600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 
| 24th cruise; Spain (Madrid- 
| (Cordova-Granada). 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt; also in- 
cludes Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Italy, the Riviera, 
| Havre (Paris), Glasgow. 
| Europe stop-overs. 

4th annual summer cruise to 
| Norway and Mediterranean; 
| June 30, 52 days, $600 upward. 








Times Building New York 








_ FRANK C. CLARK 











GAME FISHING 


that is world famous, under the 
smiling Hawaiian sun. A sport en- 
joyed by guests of Honolulu’s great- 
est hotel—the Royal Hawaiian. For 
information, address Matson Nav- 
igation Company, 215 Market St., 
San Francisco; 510 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles; 1319 4th Avenue, 
Seattle; 140 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago; 535 Fifth Ave., New York, 
or any travel agency, or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


400 rooms with private baths 


A. Benaciia, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


9 

. acres of gardens. Splendid tennis 
heck i Land and water polo. Horse- 
ak riding, Swimming and surf riding. 
\8-hole private golf course. 


American Plan 


=e 














A spirited ride o’er wooded trails— 
then relaxation on the lawn. 
And this in winter! 











IN A CLIMATE SURPASSING 
EVEN THE RIVIERA! 


depen to Augusta for sunshine—during the 
winter there is a daily average of 6.44 
hours, compared with 4.58 hours of sunshine 
on the Riviera. Come to Augusta for out- 
door sports, in a climate that is ideal—a 
winter average of 51.3 degrees, contrasted 
with a temperature of 49 degrees at the 
European mecca. 

Hotel accommodations here are unequalled 
in the South. Let us send you descriptive 
booklet. Address: Chamber of Commerce— 
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97 Days of Magnificent Travel Experience By {> : 


> 4 ° e J e > 
the Luxurious Oil-Burning Turbine Steamer 4 
o> < >> <« 
46 a9 
i, VOLENDAM i) 
Feb. 4, 1928 from New York (\ 
»P 4 The great adventure-cruise, unsurpassed in genuine interest 9, 
and fascination of the unusual; visiting 23 ports and numerous 4> 
YF inland points in 14 different countries. y Ap q 
o> <e West Indies, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine, >&% 
Wonder-lands of South and East Africa, a> 
yy < Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, Gibraltar, > 
France, England, Holland. 4> 


4 Greatest cruising comfort, incomparable cuisine and service. > €e¢ 
Delightful diversion; comprehensive shore excursions. 4) 
Entire charge of the shore arrangements for the Cruise has been 


~~ 
te 


placed in the hands of Thos. Cook & Son, the only Travel Agency 4> 

9, ¢ having a complete chain of permanent offices in South Africa. }% ¢ 
For choice selection of accommodations, early reservations are suggested. 4> 

p Illustrated booklet ‘‘1-U” giving full particulars will be sent on request. > 4 

7 HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE GQ 
21-24 State Street, New York (1 

1) 4 


M THOS. COOK & SON ’ 


585 Fifth Ave., or 253 Broadway, New York 


surance Company”’ 









Chef Chefs the Chef 


‘ I ‘HE WIzARDRY of his 
chefery is the simplicity 
of his simplicity—especially 
when he serves himself. 
Naturally Tiger Emmental- 
Gruyeére Cheese is his regular 
indulgence. 


Not just because it is the 
leading Gruyére of Europe— 
that is but a reason. 


On sale everywhere—as 
Swiss as the edelweiss. 


Look for the Tiger. Precious cheese 

recipes on request. Roethlisberger 
Co., Inc. (Origin 1856) 178 

Franklin St., New York City. 


Emmental-Gruyére 
Cheese 


















Travel without 
baggage worries 








HE greatest worry 

on this score you 
can eliminate at very 
small cost. Cover your 
personal effects with 
Tourist Baggage In- 
surance and be safe- 
guarded. 


i 
afi 


4 


Not only when you trav- 
el! Throughout the year 
you can enjoy this inex- 
pensive .protection on 
personal effects, includ- 
ing loss by fire, accident 
or theft occurring any- 
where outside your home. 


Any North America 
Agent can give you this 
protection. The attached 
coupen will bring you 
complete information. 
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’) Offices and Agencies in all principal cities 4 
rir ? On es erected ib 





American Fire 
and Marine In- 
ie 
Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D-11 


Name 
Street 








Wants information on Tourist 








Baggage Insurance 














Internation1l Champion 
Chappaqua Wra ngler's Pegey 


. 
Aristocrats of Dogdom! 
—from the LEADING KENNEL of 
WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
To purchase your Wire-haired Fox Terrier at 
the famous Chappaqua Kennels is to be assured 
of the finest, highest development of this aris- 
tocratic breed. Come to the Kennels—wriie or 

telephone today. 
Also Scottish Terriers and Schnauzers 
Exceptional puppies as well as grown dogs for 
companion, exhibition or breeding purposes. 
Chappaqua Kennels proudly 
claim fifteen Champions. 
LEONARD BRUMBY, oe 
Syosset, Long Island w York 
Telephone Chappaqua Kennels a... ot "86.2 2 














BOR? ZOI 





Chosen by the Russian nobility 
for their supreme efficiency in 
the hunt . . . companionable and 
trustworthy . . . Puppies and 
grown dogs ... $100 and more. 


VaLLEY Farm KENNELS 


Telephone 1372 STAMFORD, CONN, 








OF THE MONTH 





Gains | Great 
>» Mrs. 
Bridge, ‘N. r<; 

Handled ty Mae Silver 


The great Wire hitch, Int. Ch, 
Sur prise of Wildoaxs. Uwners, Mr. & 
R. 


Bondy of Goldens the show at 


November 4-5—Pacific Coast Boston Terrier Club, 


Whelped in January, 10926, 
_——* while still a puppy. 

?aterson last September, and at 
other leading shows 


Los Angeles, 


PROMINENT DOG SHOWS 


she won her 
Bess in 


Cal. Secretary, 


Mrs. A. L. Onstad, 1038 Westchester Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 


November 4-5 5—El Paso Kennel Club, El Paso, 


223 E. San Antonio St., 


November 4-6— Oklahoma City Kennel Club, Oklahcma City, 
G. G. Leinan, R. F. D. 4, Box 315, Oklahoma City. 


November 5—Hudson County Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. 
Tis, 245 Terrace Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, N. 


November 11—Chow Chow Club of America Specialty Show, 


Hotel, New York C ty. Entries close Oct. 28 with Geo. F. 
Org., 119 S. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrier Club of America, 
Chas. E. Townsend, Box 


November 11-12—Boston 
Mass. Superintendent, 
Oct. 25. 

November 17-19—Kansas City 
Servatius, 200 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., Kansas City. 

November 19-20—Wisconsin Kennel Club, 
Schneider, 1727 21st St., M lwaukee. 

November 20—Sheperd Dog Club of the Mid-West, 
Mills, 6456 S. Maplewood Ave., Chicago. 


pane 
2377, 


Kennel Club, Kansas City, Mo. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Irish Terrier Club of Chicago, Chicago, IL. 


98th St., Chicago. 


November 20- 
Butler, 1338 W. 
November 20—Dobermann Pinscher Club of America, 
Mrs. W. E. Donovan, 10 Elizabeth Ave., Brighton, 
25-26—Kennel Club of Atlantic City, Atlantic 
Nov. 11th with Geo. F. Foley 


Mass. 


November 
close 


Texas. Secretary, J. L. 
El Paso, Tex. Entries close Oct. 29. 


J. Secretary, 


Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


Chicago, Il. 
Secretary, 
Milwaukee, 


City, N. J. 
Dog Show Org., 119 S. 


Hunter, 


Okla. Secretary, 
24 


Entries close Oct. 24. 


Mrs. A. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Foley Dog Show 


Boston, 
Entries close 


Secretary, F. H 


Entries close Oct. 29. 


Secretary, F. C. 


Secretary, J. R. 
Wm. A. 
Wis. Secretary, 


Entries 


19th St., Phila. 


VANITY FAI 
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IRISH TERRIERS And 
WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


Tuts kennel has won on practically every 
occasion when its terric ts have been shown, 
and has reeeived the prizes tor best brace 
and team of four in Irish Terriers over and 
over again. These terriers are of ideal 
size; they are the best and most intel- 
ligent of all pals, and have no equals as 
tlaymates and guards for children. 

Handsome young Fox & Irish Terriers 
may be booked for Christmas delivery, 


HUBERT R. BROWN 


70 Fifth Avenue , York City 


New 
Member Irish Terrier Club of peebich ca 





COLONIA KENNELS 
Now located at Closter, N. J. 
Telephone Closter 192 


Puppies and Grown Dogs 
Registered Stock at Reasonable Prices 


FOX...IRISH ...and BORDER 
TERRIERS 


Safe boarding quarters for valuable pets. 





Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
Sealyhamand ChowChow 
Puppies, Scottish Terriers 
A real sporting com- 
panion for your country 
estate, a small pal for 
your town house, a stylish 
chap for your motor car, 
Mrs. Emma Hunter 
Providence Rd. 
Primos, Del. Co., Pa. 
15 minutes from Phila, 








Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 





Exceptional Samoyede 
Breeding. Reserva- 
tions now being ac- 
cepted for puppies of 
the famous imported 
Champions Denerna’s 
Barin and Donerna’s 
Ilinishna, winners dog 
and bitch at West- 
minster 192 

LAIKA KENNELS 
(reg.) Ipswich, Mass. 














WE BREED COLLIES 
from Importeda and C ham- 
pion strains 7 
Quality- Beauty 
pies—-Matrons 
Descriptive list 
request 
HIGHNOON 
COLLIE KENNELS 
R.F.D.-1, Tyrrell, 0. 
Breeders and Shippers 
of High-Class Collies. 
All Colors and Ages 


upon 











COCKER SPANIELS 


$50 up Solid Colors $35 up Particolors 


Puppies are now ready for Christmas delivery 


HE COCKER SPANIEL is the ideal all around dog. 
home in town or country, 
your country home for the summer 
city apartment in the fall. 
splendid hunter. 











He is equally at 
house or field. The sort of dog you can take to 
and yet find readily adaptable to your 
Affectionate and gentle with children and a 
Generally some promising show prospects on hand. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 


SOUTH ROAD + POUGHKEEPSIE - 





NEW YORK 


Wires, Airedales 


and Schnauzers 
Shipped on Approval 
Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers. 
Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424 M, Westfeld Tuomas K, Bray 





English Bull Dog 
This is Champion Sileut 
White Duke, manager of 
“Hotel Richards’’ where 
dogs wishing the best are 
boarded and given the 
personal attention of 
an experienced breeder 
of quality bull dogs. 
Puppies for sale. 
Mrs. Wm. A. Richards 

320 Jericho Turnpike 






Hunt. 








1415. Huntington, L.1.,N.Y. 

















PRIDES HILL KENNELS . 


Q. A. SHaw McKean, Owner. 


The Famous 


Portable Kennels 





Prides Hill Kennels 


Offer several splendid young 
Wire Haired Fox Terrier dog 
puppies for sale at prices 
ranging from $100 to $200. 
These dogs are farm raised, 
healthy, and make the most 
ideal pals and watch dogs. 
A number of them are ex- 
ceptional show prospects. 
Write for full information. 





a he 


PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 
high at gable, 2’ 


aed $20. .00. Pt Pitch roof house 244° x 





shingles on 









” fir novelty siding, 
roof. 3'6” 
at plate. 


was born to live in the open. In 
sure his health at the outset with 
a dry well-built kennel. We carry 
all styles. Quickly erected. Roof lifts 


on 


OUR Christmas puppy shoule 


have a home all his own. He 


one side to facilitate cleaning. 


Write for free catalogue 


E. C. YOUNG CO. 


Randolph, Mass. 
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SEALYHAM TERRIERS 





Best blood lines only. 


STONOR KENNELS 
Mrs. Lawrence B. Smith, owner 
MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 





Red Irish Setters 
PALMERSTON KENNELS 


Champion Palmerston Conne- 
mara. Grand Winner of 175 blue 
ribbons and 78 championship 
points. Champion 
Lord Palmerston. In-Allat Stud 
ternational Champion Fee $50 
Tyrone Larry. 
Puppies, young stock and brood 
matrons For Sale 
Address Dr. J. D. DE Ronpne 
48 East 89th Street New York City 
Kennels; Spring Valley, N. Y. 








SCHNAUZER PUPPIES!!! 
Our of Wanda of Pemberton, 


winner of 18 blue ribbons with- 
in a year including Sesqui Centennial 
and Westminster Kennel Shows. 
Sired by Fred Gamundia, the great- 
est champion in America today. 
Also out of Thonda of Pember- 
ton, litter sister of Wanda. Sired by 
Astor vom Aldershof of Brook- 
meade. 
Every puppy should be a winner!! 
Write for particulars 
Mrs. Sidney G. deKay 
Sprite Island South Norwalk, Conn. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells 
how to 
‘FEED AND TRAIN 
d 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
How to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure scratching, 
mange, _ distemper. Gives 
twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints to 
dog owners. Illustrated. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 














Zim, | JO-PO PEKES 


The only exclusive Pekingese 
Shop in New York City, with 
the finest collection of Puppies 
and grown dogs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

JOHN V. POWELS 

246 East 57th Street 

New York City 





Ming of Jo-Po 
at stud Tel. Plaza 1643 


The ideal pet and 
companion. Ornament 
|} and guard for auto. 
Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stamp for 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels in 


America, established 
1877” 
Atlantic, Mass. 








PEKINGESE 
Finest and Best Equipped Kennels 
in the World 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 


MRS. MABEL BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. 1. Telephone Great Neck, 418 





SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
Most playful, intelligent and loveliest dog. 
Send 10c for new 24 page illustrated cata- 
logue on reduced prices, care, feeding and 
disease of dogs. Also have Chows, Fox Terri- 
ers, etc. We ship on approval, guarantee 
satisfaction and safe delivery. Don’t be mis- 
led. Investigate. Save half your money and 
get a better dog. Have bred Esquimo dogs 
over 25 years continvally. 
Brockway’s Kennels, ‘Baldwin, Kansas 





Steinbacher’s 
GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 


of Supreme Excellence 
Young and matured stock gen- 
erally on hand at all times. In- 
spection invited— Phone Morse- 
mere 2252. 














SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 
Prices Reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 




















GORDON SETTERS 
Registered ENGLISH SETTERS 
Fibccienkis siock IRISH SETTERS 
INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 
C.T.INGLEE,155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


A fine lot of Puppies, ready 
to ship, Chappaqua and 
Welwire breeding. 


EASTNOR KENNELS 


Newport, R. I. 








IRISH SETTERS 


Beauty, Brains, Courage 
and Affection. Splendid 
litter of Champion bred 
puppies for 
Christmas Delivery 
Priced from $50 up 
REDMONT KENNELS 
Brielle, N. J. 











Scottish Terriers 
LEWIS S.WORDEN 


Professional Exhibitor 
All breeds of dogs boarded, 
conditioned and exhibited 
Various Breeds for Sale and at Stud 
Telephone Hicksville 352 
Woodbury Road, Hicksville, Long Island 








Irish Terriers 
Puppies and grown stock sired by Ch. 
ilvara  Statesman,—Ch. arlem 
Banker, and Ch. Irish Rival. 
Prices from $35 up, according to age, 
Sex, and quality. 
SASSY KENNELS 
204 E. Genesee St., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Member Irish Terrier Club of America 








CHOW CHOWS 


The Chow still holds first place 
in Smart Society as an auto- 
mobile dog and pet. We offer 
choice of present litters. 
Waving Willows Kennels 
William F, Thompson 
Durie Avenue, Closter, N. J. 











P. 0. Box 71 Phone Closter 572 









Half Price Sale To Make Room. 
s Pedigreed High Class Pups. 


Police (2 mos.) $35; Great 
Dane, $110; Airedale, $20; 
Wire Hair, $49; Chows, 
$125; Write us. We ship 
C.0.D. Guarantee delivery. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
Box 40, Medway, Mass. 
































|Z A Friend and Playmate | 


Shomont White Collies Love @ Kiddies 
This one quality alone le makes 

lies rar: ro bargain ins. They’re entle, fea 

devoted. Have every quality a dog catien, 
To Gee ge atone ie poe pel strength, wpe 
fatigab) ~ sy ? pageee mine T me 

ie en emieg of verm! 

ithe **Aces’’ otal ea-< Com. my Satieface 


otiets ta now. 





Foi ts 
HOMONT es 
Box 100 , Monticello, lowa 


































The School of Experience 


has a good many graduates. 
It is extraordinary how 


many of them are owners 
of Oshkosh Trunks. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home 
Away From Home,” will be sent you on request 
to 470 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 


SHKOS 
RUNK 
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that are Different 





PAINITING 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


College Preparatory. Post Graduate. Wanguages, 
Art, Music and Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 
Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 








ARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, _ etc. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and_ Paris. 


Write for_catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by New York State University and the 
State Boards of Education of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Address, Office of the Dean. 


ING SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 


Residential School for Young Women. 
Music, dancing, dramatic art, lan- 
guages 2: rs 
ranged. Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-yvar 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economics, 
Expression, Secretarial. Coliege Preparatory. 

Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


xX BURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College Prepa- 
ration. Sound Instruction. Tutorial Method. All 
sports. A. G. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 











quately at the first writing. 


Vanily Fair 


1929 Graybar Building, 





Share with us— 


our knowledge of schools 


NBIASED advice is always the best when backed by a 

thorough working knowledge of the subject in ques- 
tion. Thus, when you are in doubt about some particular 
point or two in the selection of the school best fitted to 
your needs, write to us. You are assured in advance of 
obtaining advice that is sincere, practical and based on 
years of experience. Be sure and give us full particulars 


of your own individual case so that we may advise ade- 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vogue 


Lexington at 43rd, New York City 


House § Garden 











FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


DRAMATICS 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, PRES. WM.M. ODOM, V.-PRES. 
NEW YORK PARIS Italy England 
Only international professional school of Interior 
Architecture and Decoration, Advertising Illus- 
tration, Teachers Training, etc. 

General, Paris and Saturday 


atalogues 
VISITORS WELCOME Address 
2239 Broadway, New York, or 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris 











Cinton He bberd z-Be 





Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 


FINE ARTS 





Oy 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
ing Poise, Personality and Expressional 





Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M.,CoTToNn St., NEWTON, MASs. 


The Valley Ranch School 


Thorengh Eastern Preparatory School training 
combined with supervised Western 

Ranch outdoor life. Christian. Limited. 

, Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 

LAZY v O Office, 70 East 45th St., New York 





—_— Wyoming 
a Cod 





SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 








Winter Term—s53rd Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography and Etching. 
Send for Catalog V. 

















HATEAU “ithe old World. 
pee) e or 
PEBURES Preparing boys 4 for College. Non- 
ar Villennes ectarian; scientific thorough- 

e -et- Oise ness; Eut an ouitene: modern 
methods; American and Forei 
Masters. Beautiful 30 acres. iw Mi 


8) . . 
Chateau de Bures, Box debe: Me On. A 
If you do not find a school announcement in these 
pages meeting your requirements, write us full de- 
tails, stating age, sex, approximate tuition, locality, 
courses to be stressed, religion. We will gladly aid 
you by sending the names of suitable schools. 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau 








ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 


Fall Term now in session. Special courses 
in fine and applied arts. 


White for catalogue. 
Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director 








Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Fall Term begins Oct. 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-K, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


SCHOOLS 
‘NN Wert i’ Theatre 
y Every Type of 
ACTING, DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 
DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 








i Pe. cme Pate, Mary Slade tos 
w r s: Mary Pickfor ee 
gg gg ady Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 
Martin Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
H a taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
arvey Metropolitan etc. Write Secy. 


J. J. Shubert Irving for booklet how ee Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


APPLIED ARTS 








THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


As Exceptional Children Three cppetate Schools 


FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, July 1 to Sept. 1. 
Box 180, Langhorne, Pa, 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Booklet 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








Che NEW YORK SCHQOL7of*: 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, DIRECTOR 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring term starts February Ist 
Send for catalog 17-R 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog 17-N 























POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 


One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 























STAMMERING 





Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 


mitories. Apply to Secretary, Founded 1901. Catalog, and book, ‘“‘Stammering 
Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. wn Mga — ey nt, without charge on | F 
Bldg., 1147 N. *Suinols y Me, Indianapolis, Ind. 





|* you want further information about any of the 
schools advertised on these pages, or about any 
other school, write to us 
Condé Nast Educational Coreen 
Vanity Fair use & Garden 
1929 ees > Bido., Lexington. at 43rd 
New York, N. Y. 





John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art: 
— Pinsical Comedy, Stage Direction, Scenic 
and Costume Design, Fencing, 
Playwriting. 

EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Enroll Now for Fall Term 
128-130 East 58th St. (Plaza 
4524) New York 








EDITH COBU al NOYES SCHOOL 
Oral English Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 
Diction, Psychology, Frenc 
Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th y 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin., Symphony. "Chambers. 
Boston, Mass. 


DANCING 





— 


( AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
}} New York School 
0 


‘4 DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


An education for MIND andB 
through MUSIC and MOV EMENE 
Classes for children, young girls, 
and adults. NORMAL COURSES’ 


Ask for Catalogue and Literature 









Dalcroze Eurythmics is endorse 
by _Paderewski, _ Rachmaninoff, 
Mengelberg, Adolf Bolm, Ruth g 


enis, etc. 
Marguerite Heaton 
Paul Boepple } Directors 
110 E. 59th St., New York Regent 1357 








BEAUCAIRE | 


Unrivaled Teacher of 


SPANISH DANCING 
AND 


CASTANET PLAYING 


UAN 
J de 














Write for Catalogue “F"”’ 


855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Circie 2 











Dance Smartly ! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow 
easily. Develop poise, balance and 
confidence quickly. Become a bril- 
liant dancer in a few private les- 
sons from America’s finest teachers. 
Tuition Greatly Reduced. Studio 
open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43d Street, New York 


CHALIF. 32533" sem 


sae ae H. CHALIF, Principal, 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—F olk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” 

Mrs. Vernon Casile 

746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


“1p DANCING 
Studio $39, Carnegie Hall, York 
Booklet _on_ Request. BoM “Circle 3127 























HOME STUDY 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Learn at home 


Make homes ——, anal. 
Good decorators earn from $50 to $2004 
week. Prominent New York Decorators 
now teach you at home. Write for Free 
Book describing wonderful opportunities 












and success of students, National 
School of Interior Decoration, Dept. 
6711, 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 

Course A—Professional Training Courses. pes 

Course ——— Course—How to Plan Your 


Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus, 
Address P. 0. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), 


oe STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Saat 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenweit, 
Editor of The Writer's 2 aids 
150 page catalog free. Please ad 
The Home Conese Jz 











Dr. Esenwein Dept, 70 
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Antiques 


Pp THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
bl ae eriginal antique shop, fine old American 
feces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
Movenfabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc., 295-5th Ave. onroof 


Antiseptics 


OTION is preferred by many discrimi- 
ar for mouth wash, throat and nose, 
fter shaving, Pyorrhea, Halitosis, and other anti- 
septic Uses. You may prefer it too, It’s well worth 
trying. 4 Ounce bottle 35c, 10 Ounce bottle 75e. 
Sent anywhere by parcel post prepaid upon receipt 
of price your dealer does not have it. 
Lahmry Chemical Co., 125 Church St., New York, N.Y. 


Auction Bridge 


’§ STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
SHEPARD M ction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 

VE, PRIVATE or CLASS LESSONS 
LOU EE eee ridge in your home or at_ her 
address, 13 West Ninth Street, New York City. 
Reasonable rates. Telephone Stuyvesant 1965 Mornirgs 


MONOGRAMMED PLAYING CARDS. 2 Packs Gilt 
edged, heautifully boxed, any monogram combinations 
¢3,50, Bridge novelties make excellen* gifts. Send for 
catalog. Initial Novelty Co., 30 East 23rdSt., N. ¥. C. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
‘Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


AN UNUSUAL SHOP for the repairing, framing 
and remodeling of high grade bags of every descrip- 
tion, Catalog on request. French purses a specialty. 
A, L. Workman, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 


Beauty Culture 


MME, JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No  elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869, Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


Books 


VANITY FAIR ‘‘The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life."’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men's Fashions. The 
most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day. 
Special offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; 
regular rate $3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. Everett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS From Your Own Pictures 
or negatives (any size), attractively reproduced 
on rich vellum. Remember your friends at 
Christmas time with a picture of your 
home, your children or any _ other suitable 
subject. We adapt to your’ individual card 
any photograph or negative that you 
may wish to use. You may choose from our 
selection of sentiments, or write your 
own and have it reproduced in our hand- 
made type or your own writing. Prices are 
not higher than for ordinary cards. Write 
today for samples and simple _ directions 
for ordering. Address your communications to 
the  Artcraft | Company, Room 201, 228 
West Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 


CHRISTMAS CARDS that are really smart and 
distinctive show one’s individuality. Pagely 
offers a select variety at 12 for $1.00. 
4 «East «27th «Street, New York City 


Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
igh class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
Sist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Corsets and Brassiéres 


A SHOP OF DEPENDABLE CORSET Specialties. 
Combinations with slenderizing lines. Models fcr 
every type (not one for all) Five to twenty-five 
dollars, Van Orden, 379 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cal. 9316 


Delicacies 


MARY and MARTHA’S FRUIT CAKES. Delicious. 
Aged and mellowed with brandy. In tins gayly 
Wrapped. In one, two and five pound sizes. $1.50 
Der pound, parcel post prepaid. Palmyra, N. J. 


oa and serve HARMER’S superfine Ceylon Tea, 
rat pekoe black, kind British aristocracy 
ea Tevelation' $2.50 per pound. Prepaid. 
. Harmer, Importer, 761 Clackamas, Portland, Ore, 


MAYFLOWER FRUIT CAKE. Most delicious. 
Ine flavor, choice fruits and nuts, beautifully 
frabped. Inspiration for the discriminating. $2.00 
0 pound package. Box 34, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 


vansry FAIR RENTAL COSTUMES, INC.—Es- 
i Hf designed, fancy and period costumes rented 
po Fn oteasions. Should appeal to Vanity Fair 

ts. 149 West 48th Street, N. ¥. C, Bryant 7427 


Favors & Entertainment 


THE BANKOGRAPH 

; ‘ COMPANY, INC., 65 West 

Fangs treet, New York City. Tel. ‘Wisconsin 1744. 

loons for uvenirs, Paper Hats, Noisemakers, Bal- 
Thanksgiving, Mail orders promptly filled 


A reference directory of 
uniform advertisements classified 
for the convenience of 
the reader 


ow 
ADVERTISING RATES 
4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six 


months, $31.00; twelve months, $55.00, payable | 


with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding 
date of publication. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
of Vanity Fair, 1929 Graybar Building, Lexing- 
ton Avenue at 43rd Street, New York City 





Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old Ivory 
Beads. Indian Curios. Genuine Willow Root 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Boughi 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Hair & Scalp Treatments 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 
tion and promotion of hair for both men and 
women. Individual Shampoos. Address Mrs. K. 
Rinke, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—5th Avenue, South East Corner 44ti 


Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 
Miscellaneous 
SMART COLORCRAFT MATCH BOXES and 


Matches. Artistically designed and strikingly col- 
ored. Just the thing for the smart bridge table, 12 
boxes $1.00. Pagely, 114 East 27th Street, N. Y. C. 
SPORTING GOODS TRAINING—Fathers de- 
siring to have their sons learn the §S 

ing Goods business from the 
are d to ¢ icate 


must comply 





letter. Young men 
requirements as to character and 
order to receive consideration. 
this advertisement in order to 
and promising material—young men 
can grow up with us and _ become im- 
portant factors in the organization. Address 
Alex Taylor, 22 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. rite for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


attract 








If you plan to build 


“ “ 


House & Garden has 
recently published a 
collection of the loveli- 
est houses that ap- 
peared in the last five 
years of the magazine. 


House & Garden's 
Second Book of Houses 


“House €& Garden’s 
Second Book of 
Houses” has 192 pages, 
600 illustrations ...a 
wealth of material that 
is all practical, all beau- 
tiful. $4.20, postpaid. 


$4.20 postpaid 


Houses & GARDEN 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 














Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAFFER, INC., famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Frizz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St.. N. ¥. Bryant 7615 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s’’ 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
bring out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halloh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. ¥. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern sa 

Paul of Fifth Ave. make you beautiful. 5- 
(N.E. Cor, 48th) N. ¥. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 





Ave, 


Shopping Commissions 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS by an experienced 
New York Shopper who will shop for you or with 
you. Services Free. References required. Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Avenue, New York 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs, Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 1683 
AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience 
and services to you gratis; shopping for you: or 
with you in the best New York shops. 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone, Murray Hill 8179 
BETTY PETERS will purchase the beautiful things 
difficult to find. Men’s, Women’s clothing & ac- 
cessories. Fabrics, House Furnishings. Unusual Gifts. 
Betty Peters, P.O. Box 452. 110 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


x. 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- 
consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N. Y. Cir. 8000 


Stamps 
COLLECTIONS. Most suitable gifts for young 
or old, 2000 all different $3.00; 3000 for 
$8.00. Large illustrated price list free. Times 


Square Stamp Co., 1480 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
HERMAN TOASPERN, International Philatelic Ex- 
pert. Buys Rare Postage Stamps, Accumulations & 
Collections, Everything for stamp collectors. Collectors 
Club Bldg., 51 West 48th Street, New York City 


Stationery & Engraving 


200 SINGLE SHEETS or 100 DOUBLE and 100 
envelopes, printed address or monogram, Hammermil] 
bond 6'4 x 7—$1.60. Write for circular. Address, 
The Piper Shop Studios, Orange, New Jersey 


EXCLUSIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY :—(Raised 
letters—engraved effect.) Heavy vellum paper. Ideal 
gift. 200 single sheets 6% x 5% 
& 100 plain) & 100 envelopes or 100 folded 
sheets & 100 envelopes with name & address on top 
center of sheets on flap of envelopes for $2.00. 
Colors of paper:—White, Grey, Bisque, Orchid, Blue. 
Colors of inks:—Black, Blue, Grey, Green, Purple, 
Brown, (Gold & Silver 10% extra). Send check, 
money order, or currency. West of Miss. add 10%. 
Wallace Brown Inc., Dept. 103, 225-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Write for Free Personal Engraved Xmas Card Folio 


FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY is 
the ideal Christmas Gift. Monogram or address like 
engraving (not printed). 100 folded sheets and en- 
velopes $2.00. White, grey, buff or blue antique 
ripple finish paper with black, blue or green _em- 
bossing. Remit with order. Sent postpaid. Fifth 
Ave. Stationers, Dept. F, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Illustrated Xmas card folder sent on request 


Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of great variety. 


Write for catalog, on store stationery, if you 
are a dealer. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison 
Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


AMATEUR MOVING PICTURES & Accessories, 
flasks, shakers, opera, field glasses, cigar lighters, 
bill folds, cutlery, fountain pens, brushes, mirrors, 
stands. Parker & Battersby, 146 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 


TRUMP BRIDGE TABLE COVER makes excellent 
gift or prize. Standard size. Elastics under corners 
keep cover smooth, Rayon material with border & 
suits woven in. $2. each ppd. Order colors by No. 1. 
Sand with peach border; 2. Silver-gray with red; 3. 
Black with red; 4. Hydrangea blue with gold; 5. 
Grass green with gold; 6. Orchid with old gold; 
7. Old rose with wine; 8. Piping Rock gray & red; 
9. Canton blue & gold; 10. Watermelon & black; 11. 
Lido sand & navy; 12. Golden poppy & black; 
13. Silver-gray & blue; 14. Cinnamon pink & blue. 
Yomanco Prod. Co., Dept. S., 115 Worth St., N. Y. 


$8.00 invested in VOGUE WILL SAVE you hun- 
dreds of dollars, Special subscription rate offered 
you. Two years of this fashion authority for $8.00, 
Department A. Vogue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
WEDDING STATIONERY. Correctly engraved wed- 
ding invitations & announcements. For particular 
people. Exclusive samples mailed on request. Blue- 
bird Wedding Stat. Co., Dept. 210, 303-5thAve., N.Y. 
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PHILIP MORRIS & CO 
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Also Obtainable 


in Canada 


20¢ 


Women—when 
they smoke at 
all—quickly 
develop dis- 
cerning taste. 

That is why 
Marlboros now 
ride in so many 
limousines, at- 
tend so many 
bridge parties, 
repose in so 


many hand bags. 


Marlboro Bridge Score 


sent free upon request. 


NREBORG 


en ue 
(Mild as Ma Y) 
ae ‘ 
Always fresh— 
Wrapped in heavy foil 
Created by 
~ LTD. Ing 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Setting Chrysler Performance 
Still Farther Ahead 


Nothing has so stirred the motoring public in years as 
the Chrysler “Red-Head” high-compression engine. 


Through it the immense vitality and brilliance in speed, 
acceleration and hill climbing of Chrysler have been ac- 
centuated. Now, for the first time, the virtues and values 
of high-compression are available in fullest measure, to 
Chrysler owners, new and old alike. The ‘“‘Red-Head” 
is standard on the roadsters of the ‘52,’ *62” and 
“72,” and on the Sport Roadster of the Imperial 
*80.” It is available at small extra cost for all 
other body models of these lines, and may be 
applied, as well, to earlier Chryslers now 
in the hands of owners. 


Chrysler “52,” “62,” “72” and Imperial 


*80”— priced from $725 to $3595 
f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 
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The Other Side of the Door 


An Example (Involving a Thoughtless Woman) of the Kind of Story Freud Once Started 


sudden shadows, the figure of a beau- 

tiful woman was reclining on a chaise 
longue before a bowl of goldfish. She arose, 
startled by a thought, and looked at an 
ebony door. Once the handle of the door 
had turned, very slowly, and fear, mingled 
with nervous relief closed her tense eyes 
for a moment, but the handle had slowly 
turned back and she had resumed her 
waiting, waiting for the increasingly immi- 
nent moment when she must meet her 
ironic lover, Fate. 

The black silence was broken only by 
the throbbing of her heart and the sputter- 
ing of three scented candles that guarded 
the hour glass on the little table beside her. 
Automatically she had turned the glass 
twice. Three hours had passed since she 
had first looked upon that door, an eight- 
sided ebony door on which was carved a 
crucifix surrounded by eight symbols of 
black magic—odd, blasphemous, hypnot- 
ic. And on the brass handle, a cobra 
was embossed with spread hood poised 
ready to strike. The candle light, dancing 
fitfully, illuminated all this. 

The small room in which she waited had 
grown cold. The scent of the candles made 
her drowsy and through her mind raced 
fantastic thoughts of life and death and the 
Seven Sins. With the passing of each min- 
ute her nervousness increased. A roaring 
in her ears, as though of a rushing wind, 
made her head ache. She had suddenly 
become very hot and her breath came with 
difficulty, so that she tore at her throat and 
an instant later she was trembling in a 
violent chill. She fainted. When she re- 
gained consciousness the sand in the hour 
glass had run out and the candles had 
burned down to the sockets. 


[’ the chiaroscuro of sharp lights and 





NOTHER eternity of waiting began. She 
tried to think what she could have 
done to deserve this torture. 

“Surely,” she thought, “no one can have 
found out about my affair with Baron de 
Chambre. And besides, it isn’t anyone’s 
business what I do. My husband was out 
of town and the Baron is a widower... . 
Could the chauffeur have been talking? 
Oh, well, he only kissed me once and I can 
easily deny that.” Sharmian searched her 
brain for any incident that would give her 
a clue to the reasons for this strange incar- 
ceration. 

What could she have done? She and 
Mr. PriestlySmythe had once exceeded 
themselves in wine, become becalmed in a 
sloop and stayed out until morning. But 
she checked that off. It had been so long 
ago that everyone had forgotten it by this 
time. Everyone except her husband and 


od 





Mrs. Priestly-Smythe. . . . One night she 
and the Count du Bois had been arrested for 
reckless driving and she had had to tele- 
phone her husband Charles to bail them 
out. But she also checked that off, because 
Charles had forgiven her and Count du 
Bois had gone back to Paris—a voyage 
not unaffected by some suggestions of 
her husband. 

Unconsciously she caught her breath. 
She thought she had found the reason. 
It was because she had accepted the 














Gtonces 
Braun 


SHARMIAN 


In the chiaroscuro of sharp lights and 
sudden shadows the figure of a beau- 
tiful woman was reclining on a 
chaise longue before a bowl of gold- 
fish. The fitful glow revealed Sharmian 


square cut emerald from Prince Tagore. 
But, still, no one knew about that either. 
He had committed suicide the next day. 
Poor Taggy. 

And then the little unimportant breaches 
began to crowd around her. Ghosts of trivial 
happenings she had long since forgotten, 
things she had or had not done; could or 
could not do. 

There was, for instance, the death of 
Chang, her chow puppy. She had always 
been good to Chang, but somehow, caviar 
end chocolates hadn’t agreed with him... . 
She just had to dismiss Marie, her former 
French maid, because she had caught her 
smoking the cigarettes given her by the 
Duke of Wellington. . .. She had relig- 
iously attended the Opera. .. . She was 
under social obligations to no one. . . . She 
could tell the scent of Lys, Subtilité Am- 
bre Modulation A, La Belle Saison. . . 
She knew the difference between Monet and 
Manet. ...She knew Grand Marnier, 
Green and Yellow Chartreuse, Kiimmel, 


Créme-de-Cocoa, Van der Huym and Rhum 
St. George by the taste. . . . She had read 
Cabell, Proust, Van Vechten, Colette, Huys- 
man. ... She... Sharmian burst into 
tears. The cause of this torture suddenly 
and ovetwhelmingly had dawned upon her. 

From the other side of the door she heard 
the muffled sound of a deep gong. One— 
two—three—. One of the candles flared 
and went out. Terror seized her. She was 
suffocating and the roaring in her head 
had become unbearable. Four—five—six—. 
The second candle went out. She tried to 
steady herself. Beads of cold perspiration 
broke out on her forehead. The figures on 
the door swam before her. Seven—eight—. 
The handle of the door turned. Nine—. 
The last candle went out with the opening 
of the door. 


| the dim green light of the Judgment 
Hall of the Seven Sins, Sharmian passed 
and the great door closed softly and with 
finality behind her. 

As a policeman passed a large apartment 
house on his beat down Park Avenue, 
three piercing screams 
came from the apartment 
on the first floor, there was 
a minute of silence and 
then the lights went on. 

“Burglars,” thought the 
policeman as he rushed in 
and rang the bell. He was 
met, at the. door of apart- 
ment A, by a French maid 
most pleasing in appearance. She was clad 
in fetching black satin pyjamas. 

“What’s the trouble here?” he de- 
manded, peering through the open door. 
He could see a beautiful woman, Sharmian, 
in a green négligée writing at the desk as 
though in frightened panic. 

“Nothing serious,” answered the maid. 
“Madame has simply had a very bad 
dream.” 

“Will you wait a moment?” Sharmian 
called after him. 

He waited. Presently the maid handed 
him a letter and a five dollar bill. 

“Madame wishes that you mail this at 
the nearest mail box, immediately. The 
bill is for your trouble.” 

The door closed and the policeman stood 
staring, first at the letter and then at the 
bill. At the nearest mail box he looked 
long at the inscription on this strangely 
important letter before he dropped it. But, 
after all, what he saw did not relieve his 
mystification, for he was not exactly in a 
position to perceive the connection between 
Sharmian’s fantastic dream and a letter 
renewing her subscription to Vanity Fair. 


—J. H. 
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PORTRAIT OF J. HAROLD MURRAY 
OF ZIEGFELDO’S “RIO RITA” D O B B S | I A TS 


THE DOBBS ZENOZX Is MADE BY THE FAMOUS CAVANAGH EDGE 
PROCESS WHICH GUARANTEES THE UTMOST LUXURY IN HEADWEAR. 
A NOTICEABLE FEATURE IS THE REMARKABLY COMFORTABLE FEELING 
OF A CAVANAGH EDGE HAT AND THE TIGHT, MELLOW FELT AFFORDS LONG 
AND PLEASANT WEAR AND PERMANENCE OF GRACEFUL STYLE. 


DOBBS @ CO-5 678.620 ana 324 Fifth AWVe. 285 Madison Ave. New Yorh 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Modernist Turns Bach—lIgor Stravinsky 


The Revolutionary Composer Continues His Venture Into Classicism With **CEdipus Rex” 


OR the last twenty years, since he wrote L’Oiseau de Feu, Igor Stravinsky 
has been a revolutionist among composers. A brilliant concoctor of sounds 

and dissonances his music today is just as amazing—albeit more understandable— 
than it was in the days when Stravinsky, then a young pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
decided that there were teachers but no masters. With the Diaghelieff productions 
of the Firebird and Petrouchka at the Ballets Russe, Stravinsky became a pre- 
dominant figure in modern music. Le Sacre du Printemps in 1913, definitely split 
the musical world into two factions, those who considered it an insulting cacoph- 


ony and those who claimed it as the masterpiece of the century. By the time 
the Sacre and Stravinsky reached America three years ago, the enthusiasts had 
won out over the dissenters. And then Stravinsky with his habitual flair for the 
unexpected announced that Bach was the greatest modern of them all and that 
his slogan for the future would be “Back to Bach”. He began the campaign with 
his piano concerto, which sprang from The Well-Tempered Clavichord. He still 
calls himself a classicist and his latest work produced in Paris is an opera adapt: 
ed from Cdipus Rex, with libretto, as though to emphasize his point, in Latin 
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Modern Substitutes for Religion 


A Few Human Devices Which Have Replaced the Old Faith in the Present Irreligious Age 


I. THE DECAY GF RELIGION 


URING the last two or three hundred 

years the religions of the West have 

manifestly decayed. There have been 
ups, it is true, as well as downs; but the down- 
ward movement has predominated, with the 
result that we are living today in what is 
probably the most irreligious epoch of all 
history. But the fact that religions have de- 
caved during the past few generations does 
not mean that they are definitely dead. And the 
fact that many people are now without a 
religion does not mean that they are without 
some substitute for a religion; their religious 
feelings and intuitions may find vent in forms 
that are not immediately recognizable as re- 
ligious. 

“Again, there is no reason to believe that 
the present condition of irreligion is a perma- 
nent one. The partially educated masses, it 
is true, have just discovered, some forty 
years behind the time, the materialism of 
nineteenth-century science. But the scientific 
men, it is significant to note, are rapidly aban- 
doning their materialistic position. What they 
think now, the masses will doubtless be think- 
ing a generation hence. 

The religious instincts of those who have no 
recognized religion (I leave out of account 
the still considerable and growing numbers 
of those who have) find expression in a sur- 
prising variety of non-religious ways. Lacking 
religion, they have provided themselves with 
substitutes for it. It is of these substitutes, or 
surrogates, that I now propose to write. 


Il. NATURE OF GENUINE RELIGION 


HE substitutes of a thing cannot be in- 

telligently discussed unless something is 
known about the nature of the genuine article. 
Only someone who has tasted butter can criti- 
cize the different brands of margarine. It is 
the same with the substitutes for religion. 
Unless we start with some preliminary idea of 
the nature of religion, we shall be unable to 
recognize, much less evaluate, the substitutes 
for religion. 

I shall not attempt to give a formal defi- 
nition of religion. Such definitions are mostly 
so vague and abstract as to be almost meaning- 
less. What is required for our purposes is not 
a definition of religion so much as a catalogue 
of the principal states of mind and actions 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


that can be recognized as religious. Such 
a catalogue might read: 

1. A sense of awe in face of the mysteries 
and immensities of the world. This, I suppose, 
is the most fundamental religious state of 
mind. This feeling is rationalized in the form 
of belief ip supernatural beings, both kindly 
and malevolent, as is the world in which men 
live. All this leads, very naturally, to rites and 
ceremonies. The religious feeling finds its 
active, as opposed to its intellectual, expres- 
sion in the form of propitiatory ritual. Ritual, 
as soon as it is invented, occupies a place of 
prime importance in all religions. For the 
rite evokes by association those emotions of 
awe which are, for the individual who feels 
them, the god himself. And these emotions are 
accompanied by others no less exhilarating and 
therefore no less divine. Chief among these is 
what may be called the social emotion, the feel- 
ing of excitement caused by being in a crowd. 

2. Asceticism is common to all religions. 
It is unnecessary to try to explain why 
men should have believed that they could win 
the favours of the gods by abstaining from 
pleasure and comfort. The fact that they have 
done so is enough for us. 

3. Human misery is so great and so wide- 
spread that one of the principal functions of 
religion has been that of consolation, and one 
of the most typical religious doctrines is 
that of future compensatory states. 

4. Absoluteness is a quality typical of re- 
ligious beliefs. Religious doctrines are held 
with a passionate tenacity. If what is believed 
is absolutely true, then it is of vital importance 
that the believer should cling to his belief and 
refuse to admit the validity of the contrary 
beliefs of others. 

5. All religions have priests, who fulfill a 
double function. They are, in the first place, as 
M. Paul Valéry has indicated, mediators be- 
tween man and the surrounding mystery, 
which they understand and can _propitiate 
more effectually than ordinary folk. Their 
second function is earthly; they are confessors, 
advisers, casuists, spiritual doctors; at certain 
periods they have also been rulers. 

Such are a few of the most obviously signifi- 
cant facts about religion. With these in mind, 
we may proceed to consider its substitutes. The 
first thing that strikes us is that none of the 
substitutes is more than very partially ade- 


quate. A religion covers all the intellectual 
and emotional ground. It offers an explanation 
of the universe; it consoles, it provides its 
devotees with uplifting, god-creating rites. No 
substitutes can do as much. No religious sur- 
rogate can completely satisfy all the religious 
needs of men. Much of the restlessness and 
uncertainty so characteristic of our time is 
probably due to the chronic sense of unap- 
peased desires from which men, naturally re- 
ligious, but condemned by circumstances to 
have no religion, are inevitably bound to suffer. 


Ill. THE POLITICAL SUBSTITUTE 


ERHAPS the most important substitute for 

religion is politics. Extreme nationalism 
presents its devotees with a god, to be wor- 
shipped—the Country—together with much 
inspiring ritual of a mainly military kind. In 
most countries and for most of their inhab- 
itants nationalism is a spasmodic faith, of 
which the believers are only occasionally con- 
scious. But where the State is weak and in 
danger, where men are oppressed by a foreign 
ruler, it becomes an unflageing enthusiasm. 
Even in countries where there is no sense of 
inferiority to be compensated; where there are 
no immediate dangers and no oppressors, the 
nationalist substitute for religion is often con- 
tinuously inspiring. 

Extreme democracy has as many devotees 
as extreme nationalism; and among those 
devotees there are probably more chronic en- 
thusiasts than are to be found among the pa- 
triots. As a substitute for religion, extreme 
democracy is more adequate than nationalism; 
for it covers more ground, at any rate as a 
doctrine. For revolutionary democracy is a 
forward-looking faith. It preaches a future 
state—in this world, not another—when all 
the injustices of the present will be remedied, 
all the unhappiness compensated, when the 
first shall be last and the last first, and there 
shall be crowns for all and no more weeping 
and practically no more work. Moreover it is 
susceptible of a much more thorough philo- 
sophical treatment than nationalism.“My coun- 
try, right or wrong”, is a sentiment which 
cannot be completely rationalized. The only 
reason that any- man has for loving and serv- 
ing his country is the mere accident that it 
happens to be his. He knows that if he had 
been born somewhere else, the object of his 
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worship would have been different. Not the 
bulldog, but the cock or the eagle would have 
been his totem. Not Dr. Arne, but Haydn or 
Rouget de Lisle would have hymned him into 
enthusiasm. There can be no metaphysic of 
patriotism; it is just a raw, unalterable fact, 
which must be accepted as it is. Democracy, 
on the other hand, does not vary from country 
to country; it is a universal and imperishable 
doctrine—for the poor are everywhere and at 
all times with us. 

Doctrinally, revolutionary democracy is an 
excellent substitute for religion. When it 
comes to practice, however, it is less satisfying 
than nationalism. For nationalism has a tradi- 
tional and highly elaborate ritual of its own. 
Revolutionary democracy can offer nothing to 
compare with the royal processions, the mili- 
tary parades, the music pregnant with as- 
sociations, the flags, the innumerable emblems 
by means of which patriotic sentiment can be 
worked up and the real presence of the 
motherland made manifest to every beholder. 


IV. RITUAL 


HE craving for ritual and ceremony is 

strong and widespread. How strong and how 
widely spread is shown by the eagerness with 
which men and women who have no religion, 
or a puritanical religion without ritual, will 
seize at any opportunity to participate in 
ceremonies of whatever kind. The Ku Klux 
Klan would never have achieved its post-war 
success if it had stuck to plain clothes and 
committee meetings. Messrs. Simmons and 
Clark, the resuscitators of that remarkable 
body, understood their public. They insisted 
on strange nocturnal ceremonies at which 
fancy-dress should not be optional but com- 
pulsory. Membership went up by leaps and 
bounds. The Klan had an object; its ritual 
was symbolical of something. But to a rite- 
starved multitude, significance is apparently 
superfluous. The popularity of community 
singing has shown that the rite as such is what 
the public wants. So long as it is impressive 
and arouses an emotion, the rite is good in 
itself. It does not much matter what it sig- 
nifies. Whenever people have a chance, they 
try to satisfy their hunger for ceremonial even 
though the rite with which they appease it be 
entirely meaningless. 


V. THE ART SUBSTITUTE 


Art occupies a position of great importance 
in the modern world. By this I do not mean to 
imply that modern art is better than the art 
of other generations. It is obviously not. The 
quantity not the quality of modern art is im- 
portant. More people take a conscious interest 
in art as art. And more devote themselves to 
its practice than at any other period. Our age. 
though it has produced few masterpieces, is a 
thoroughly aesthetic age. This increase in the 
numbers of the practitioners and dilettanti 
in all the arts is not unconnected with the 
decrease in the numbers of religious believers. 
To minds whose religious needs have been 
denied their normal fulfilment, art brings a 
certain spiritual satisfaction. 

The arts, including music and certain im- 
portant kinds of literature, have been at most 
periods the handmaids of religion. Their 
principal function was to provide religion 
with the visible or audible symbols that 
create in the mind of the beholder those feel- 


ings which for him personally are the god. 
Divorced from religion, the arts are now in- 
dependently cultivated for their own sake. 
That aesthetic beauty which was once devoted 
to the service of God has now set up as a 
god on its own. The cultivation of art for its 
own sake has become a substitute for religion. 


VI. THE RELIGION OF SEX 


- Other instances might be given of activities, 
which were once part of religion, being iso- 
lated from, and endowed with, the significance 
rightly belonging to the whole. Substitutes for 
religion which were originally no more than a 
part of the genuine article are peculiarly un- 
satisfactory and lead their devotees into im- 
possible situations. A good example of such 
a partial substitute is the puritanical religion 
of sexual taboos. Asceticism, as we have seen, 
is a feature common to most religions and one 
which, in Christianity, has been particularly 
marked. But it has never been the whole of 
any religion. Among contemporary “smut- 
hounds” (to borrow one of Mr. Mencken’s 
expressive coinages) one finds people for 
whom the cult of sexual purity is in itself 
a complete substitute for religion. The Chris- 
tian ascetic restrained all his appetites—greed, 
and covetousness as well as lasciviousness— 
and he restrained them because he believed 
that by doing so he was pleasing his God. The 
modern purity-leaguer has no qualms about 
money-grubbing and gourmandizing; his sole 
preoccupation is sexual license, particularly 
in other people. He is often a free-thinker, so 
that his campaigns against indecency propiti- 
ate no God, but are conducted because they 
are good in themselves. 


T is a remarkable fact, that, while one may 

say toallintents and purposes, whatever one 
likes about religion and politics, while one 
may publicly preach atheism and communism, 
one may not make public mention, except in 
a scientific work, of the most rudimentary 
physiological facts. In most modern countries 
the only state-supported orthodoxy is a sexual 
purity. It cannot, it is true, boast of many 
sincerely ardent devotees. But most of the 
few who genuinely believe in it are fanatics. 
Defined in psychological terms, a fanatic is a 
man who consciously over-compensates a se- 
cret doubt. The fanatics of puritanism are 
generally found to be overcompensating a 
secret prurience. Their influence in the modern 
world is great out of all proportion to their 
numbers; for few people dare, by opposing 
them, to run the risk of being called immoral, 
corruptors of youth, dissolvers of the family 
and all the rest; (the truly virtuous have an 
inexhaustible armoury of abuse on which to 
draw). If the smut-hounds had a genuine re- 
ligion to satisfy them, they would probably 
be less of a nuisance than they are at present. 
Ages of faith, if one may judge from mediae- 
val literature, were not ages of puritanism. 


VII. BUSINESS 


The modern apostles of commerce are trying 
to persuade people to accept business as a 
substitute for religion. Money making, they 
assert, is a spiritual act; efficiency and com- 
mon honesty are a service to humanity; 
business in general is the supreme God. 
Corporations, financial systems, are the 


subsidiary deities to whom devotions are 
directly paid. For the ambitious, the boom- 
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ingly prosperous, and those too much jp. 
volved in strenuous living to be able to do any 
strenous thinking, the worship of business may 
perhaps supply the lack of genuine religion, 
But its inadequacy is profound and radical, [t 
offers no coherent explanation of any universe 
outside of that whose centre is the stock ex. 
change. In times of trouble it cannot console: 
it compensates no miseries. Its ideals are too 
quickly realizable—they open the door ty 
cynicism and indifference. Its virtues are gy 
easily practised that literally any human being 
who believes in the religion of Business can 
imagine himself a truly good man. Hence the 
appalling self-satisfaction and conscious Phar. 
isaism so characteristic of the devotees of 
business. It is a justificatory religion for the 
rich and those who would become rich. And 
even with them it works only when times are 
good and they are without personal unhappi- 
ness. At the first note of a tragedy it loses 
all its efficacy, the briefest slump is sufficient 
to make it evaporate. The preachers of this 
commercial substitute for religion are ny. 
merous, noisy and pretentious. But they can 
never, in the nature of things, be more than 
momentarily and superficially successful. Men 
require a more substantial spiritual nourish. 
ment than such as these are able to provide, 
VIII. SUPERSTITIONS 
ie our original assumption is true and hu. 
man nature has in fact remained fundamen. 
tally changeless throughout history, then we 
should well expect to find the contempo- 
rary world as full of superstitions as the world 
of the past. For superstitious beliefs and 
practices are the expressions of certain states 
of mind, and if the states of mind persist, 
so ought the practices and beliefs. Our age 
has a habit of calling itself enlightened: on 
what grounds it is difficult to understand, un- 
less it regards, as a progress towards enlight- 
enment, the fact that its fetishistic and magi- 
cal superstitions are no longer co-ordinated 
with a religion, but have, so to speak, broken 
loose and exist in a state of independence. 

The Church exploited these habits of super- 
stition and made them serve its own higher 
ends. Recognizing the fact that many men and 
women have a tendency to attribute vitality 
and power to inanimate objects, it supplied 
their needs, but with inanimate objects of a 
certain kind—relics, images and the like— 
which served to remind the fetish worshipper 
of a doctrine more intelligent and far-reach- 
ing than his own. 

The days of Catholic superstition are passed 
and we now worship, under the name of 
mascots, lucky-pigs, billikens, swastikas and 
the like, a whole pantheon of fetishes which 
symbolize nothing beyond themselves. No 
one is likely to forget how seriously these 
fetishes were taken during the War, what 
powers were then attributed to them, what 
genuine distress and terror were occasioned 
by their loss. Now that the danger is over 
the worship is not so ardent. But that it still 
persists anyone may discover who will but 
take the trouble to use his eyes and ears. of 
spiritualism, fortune-telling and the practice 
of magic I shall say nothing. They have always 
existed and they still exist, unchanged except 
for the fact that there is no established religion 
in relation to which these practices are bad ot 

(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY Fair 


The Rainy Day and Others 


Observations on the Stupendous Growth of Chauncey M. Depew’s First One Hundred Dollars 


ITH due solemnity the newspapers re- 
\\) cently recorded a story about Chaun- 
cey M. Depew and the one hundred 
dollars which he allowed to lie at interest. 
According to the tale, Mr. Depew in his youth 
deposited the money in the staunch bank of a 
small town. After fifty or sixty years he re- 
turned and lo! his modest investment had 
grown mightily. By now the books gave him 
credit for a thousand or maybe it was two 
thousand. I’ve lost the clipping and I can’t 
do compound interest but at any rate the 
dollars had prospered and multiplied. 
Eagerly editorial writers seized upon the 
incident and drew a moral. They said this 
happening showed the beauties of thrift. 
Others should profit by the example of 
Chauncey M. Depew and house their pennies 
in proper places where fecundity is encouraged. 
I would have no cause of mine argued by 
such advocates. Thrift in this guise seems to 
me most unpersuasive. When the hero of the 
anecdote parted with his hundred dollars he 
must have done so with a wrench at the heart. 
He was poor and he was struggling. These 
hard-won greenbacks were an earnest of his 
effort. In gathering the money he must have 
held tight rein upon many an impulse and a 
desire. In those days it was possible to get an 
excellent meal for considerably less than the 
small fortune which Mr. Depew had accumu 
lated. With one hundred dollars he could have 
spent an entire evening at a night club and 
taxied home in the bargain. Beer, wine and 
buggy rides, all these were his for the asking. 


URELY, it is fair to assume that notions 

such as these must have come to the young 
man as he stood under the lintel of the bank 
upon that bright Spring morning. Remember 
this was long before the days we know in 
which all banks are decorated like the better 
cabarets. Financial institutions, then, did not 
maintain young vice-presidents to take cus- 
tomers out on cocktail parties and _ retell 
snappy ones ending, “And that was why the 
Pullman porter lost his job.” 

Indeed, the interior of this repository for 
savings was decidedly gloomy. An old and 
acid man with snow white hair sat behind the 
wicket. Approbation but hardly pleasantries 
young Chauncey might expect from him as a 
return for handing over his hundred dollars. 
And so the youth lingered in the doorway. 
This was the era in which you could get a 
large glass of beer for a nickel and a fine steak 
cost a quarter. I hope I have already men- 
tioned the fact that it was Spring. There need 
be no doubt that the birds were singing. In 
rural regions they are always singing. Possibly 
this farm trained lad was oblivious of the fact 
that the bees were humming, a practice to 
which they are addicted. These bees he might 
have noted were engaged in gathering honey 
which they would presently take to the hive 
and there set it out at storage. This, however, 
would hardly have been effective in fashioning 
the momentous decisions of Depew. He was 
familiar with the fact that after some months 
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men would come and take away the honey 
leaving the bees very little to show for their 
hard labors. 

Straight across the road from the bank, 
pleasant meadow land sloped down to the 
brim of the river and there were lilies. It had 
been I might add a singularly warm Spring. 
For a second perhaps the wisdom of the Good 
Book came to the mind of the career man. 
“They toil not neither do they spin.” And 
though arrayed in glory their raiment is the 
result of no foresight or shrewd investment. 
Only three doors away from the bank one 
might catch the glint from the tin roof over 
the front porch of Miller’s and there one could 
procure a brand new suit for sixteen dollars. 
The Fletcher girls went by giggling. As they 
walked they swished. The Austin boy in his 
back yard just off Main Street was practicing 
upon a new cornet. 


HAUNCEY continued to ponder. Perhaps 

the whole thing hinged upon a squirrel 
which happened just at that moment to come 
scuttling down from a top branch of Widow 
Sitter’s oak tree. The little fellow raced across 
the lawn and unearthed a nut which he had 
buried in an advantageous spot the previous 
Autumn. To be sure, the kernel had not been 
compounded with interest during the interval 
but it was still there. Young Depew regarded 
the happening gloomily. “You would do that 
to me just now,” he said morosely and shook 
his fist at the squirrel which had never in- 
tended to hurt him. 

Slowly, Chauncey walked into the heavy and 
musty shade of the bank for savings. His right 
shoe squeaked because the sole had worn a 
little loose right at the toe. 

“I want to deposit one hundred dollars,” he 
articulated in a voice lacking any lustre. 

“You'll never regret it, Chauncey,” said old 
Mr. Terwilliger. “You’re just at the age when 
it’s time to begin laying aside something for 
a rainy day.” 

Whether Chauncey M. Depew in subsequent 
years regretted his investment I have no means 
of knowing. Possibly his act of self-denial 
upon this bright Spring morning was precisely 
the thing which started him off to fame and 
fortune. I only know that it must have been 
bitter for him to part with his first hundred 
dollars. It is always hard to part with the first 
hundred dollars or the last. Obviously the in- 
cident did not serve to embitter his whole life. 
Success in finance and politics never kept him 
from being a merry fellow. In time he found 
other places where money grew and he seems 
to have entirely forgotten the money which 
he left in the safe keeping of Mr. Terwilliger. 

Indeed, I feel that the reunion between 
Mr. Depew and his money was rather more 
poignant than the parting. Sixty years went 
by and now it was no longer Spring but get- 
ting pretty well along toward the end of 
Summer. Looking out of the little window in 
the back seat of his limousine a fine old gentle- 
man of eighty chanced to be struck by some- 
thing familiar in the name or the architecture 


of the country bank which his car was passing, 
“Tell the chauffeur to stop,” he said to the 
young man who was riding with him and jt 
was the same young man who went inside ty 
make inquiries about Mr. Depew’s money. The 
cashier, Henry (“Scoops”) Terwilliger, q 
grandson of William H., promised to look into 
the matter. 

While he was examining the ledgers the old 
gentleman in the limousine gazed out upon 
a scene grown unfamiliar. The oak tree of the 
Widow Sitter’s upon which the squirrel 
frolicked half a century ago was no longer to 
be observed. Years since they cut it down 
when the electric current came into town, 
The house, too, is gone and has been replaced 
by the $200,000 Lodge of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. Accordingly, jt 
would not be possible to see the river where 
the lilies grew even if it still existed. And as 
a matter of fact it doesn’t. The big dam at 
Smith’s Bend which provides a reservoir for 
the township’s water supply has cut off the 
stream. One of the Fletcher girls married a 
man in Los Angeles and the other died of 
typhoid the Summer after McKinley was as. 
sassinated. Birds still sang but somewhat less 
distractingly on account of Rosenthal’s Ye 
Radio Shoppe and Sheet Music Store which 
happened at the moment to be sending I’m 
Not That Kind of a Baby through the loud 
speaking cone suspended over its door. This 
was a broadcast from MPHQ, Millie La 
Terre singing as a member of the Chummy 
Troubadors through the courtesy of the L. K. 
Starrett Cement and Mixing Company. In fact 
it was the L. K. Starrett Cement and Mixing 
Company which comes every Thursday after- 
noon at two o'clock. 


“@'COOPS” Terwilliger came running out of 

the bank in some excitement. “Mr. 
Depew,” he said hurriedly, “that hundred 
dollars which you deposited here sixty years 
ago now amounts to $1,426.79. And, of course,” 
he added, “there is a fraction.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” continued the young 
man, “to think that a small sum of money can 
grow so much in such a short space of time.” 

In a voice surprisingly strong and vigorous 
for a man of his age Mr. Depew said, “Yes, 
it’s just dandy.” 

“If you leave it here,” suggested Scoops 
hopefully, “it will continue to draw interest 
compounded semi-annually. October 14 will be 
as of the fiscal year 1927.” 

“T intend to leave it,” answered Mr. Depew. 

And Scoops was quite right. The way in 
which money grows is a marvellous thing. 
Often compound interest manages to keep step 
right up abreast with the rising cost of living. 
Upon that Spring day of long ago young 
Chauncey could have taken his $roo and spent 
it for an elegant blowout. And today $1,426.79 
would be enough to pay for a pretty g 
party if you don’t turn up your nose at svt 
thetic gin. Only, as it happened, in 1927 Mr. 
Depew didn’t particularly want a party. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Sauce Colbert for the Broadway Gander 
The Lissome Claudette, of the Colbert Name, Is Now Playing Around «The Mulberry Bush” 


5 per years ago, in a semi-French farce, appeared a young, vivacious person, 

Soft-spoken, vivid of eye, who, when programs were consulted, proved to 
have the St, Germainesque name of Claudette Colbert. Emigrée from France, 
ex-Art League student, in such earlier plays as The Wild Westcotts Miss Colbert 
had hidden her light—and her now famous legs. But soon the theatre world was 
suddenly aware of a new pair of rhapsodies of stocking silk, two of the most 
Perfect patterns since Frankie Bailey paled before la Pennington’s twinkling 


knees. Miss Colbert is above pedal extremities, however. She has acted cleverly 
in The Ghost Train, The Barker and that late but not very much lamented 
pageantry of amour, The Pearl of Great Price. Now she appears with James 
Rennie in the new Knoblock play called The Mulberry Bush. She is descended 
from the celebrated inventor of Sauce Colbert—which she mixes with a sauce 
piquante of her own. In the menu of comedy and melodrama which New York takes 
for its entertainment Miss Colbert is already listed as a favourite appetizer 
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THE MASTER 
Montparnassian poets bow 
to Baxter, American leader 
of Les Odoristes, whose 
poems deal exclusively 
with smells. Between sniffs 
he talks on free love, until 
the purchasing power of 
his audience is exhausted 
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Personages of Paris 


A Few of the Fancy ForeignersW ho 


Sketches by COVARRUBIAS 


THE ART OF ARABIA 
In pure gum-Arabic this wily 
Oriental extols his antique 
fabrics, direct from the fac- 
tory to you. Sales are slow 
but occasionally a pie-eyea 
visitor weakens. His one 
purchase pays for the lot 


THE ROYAL RAJAH 
The Maharajah of Ramsingh, in- 
credibly rich, an Oxford graduate 
and owner of five pedigreed dia- 
monds, is looking over the fair 
sex at Longchamps and, believe 
us, the ladies are all a-twitter 


THE GIGOLO 
Introducing Ramon, the exquisite 
sheik from the Argentine, whose 
falcon eye seeks his life’s am- 
bition, an American heiress. No, 
dear Reader, a gigolo’s specialty 
is not the jig, but the tango 










Scintillate in the «Ville Lumiére”’ 















NOBILITY 
The prize exhibit, chez 
Maxim, is Sonia, a certi- 
fied Princess with Roma- 
noff hall-marks. Though 
long on pedigree, Sonia is 
short on cash so she wears 
synthetic pearls to replace 
the genuine ones of 1914 
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garded as a harmless avocation rather 

than a career, music is the most imprac- 
tical of all the arts, in the popular imagination. 
“[mpractical” is, in fact, a highly charitable 
description of what the layman thinks of 
music as a profession. Of course this same 
layman knows that all musical comedy com- 
posers are millionaires, that violinists, pianists, 
and opera stars all have villas on the Riviera, 
and that Paul Whiteman drinks nothing but 
pearls dissolved in wine. But if you saw Lally 
last year at the Greenwich Village Theatre, 
or if you saw Zangwill’s The Melting Pot years 
ago, you know that the musician, to the man in 
the street, is still one who suffers from a 
complication of arrested development, hyster- 
ia, homicidal mania, megalomania, dementia 
praecox, and dark spots before the eyes. 

It is arresting, therefore, to realize that 
this dreamer has gone to work; not for him- 
self, of course, but as an invaluable employee 
of that most modern of all professors, the 
publicity man. In this country today, one 
of the surest ways of getting yourself into 
that already congested organ, the public eye, 
is to become associated with some form of 
musical activity. 

Consider the case of Kansas City. Two years 
ago Kansas City was little more than a name. 
We knew that the state in which it was situ- 
ated was famous for its mules, and that its 
inhabitants, most of them Baptists, had a 
passion for being shown. Beyond this, the 
Kansas City department of our minds was 
untenanted. Among the gatherings of the 
cognoscenti whole evenings would pass with- 
out a single mention of Kansas City. And then 
ayoung girl named Marion Talley, the daugh- 
ter of a Kansas City telegraph operator, was 
found to possess A Voice. A group of Kansas 
City business men sent her to Europe to have 
her gift developed. And mentioned the fact. 
She returned from Europe to a triumphant 
debut at the Metropolitan, and was greeted 
by an army-corps of fellow-townsmen who 
had journeyed to New York for the express 
purpose of revealing the fact that Marion 
Talley comes from Kansas City. 


N OT counting poetry, which is still re- 


HE result, of course, is history. Musicians 

now say “Kansas City” as they used to say 
“Leipzig”; the textbooks now refer to Peri- 
clean Athens as “The Kansas City of Greece”; 
thousands of people now know where Kansas 
City is. It is safe to say that one young 
coloratura soprano has attracted more atten- 
tion to Kansas City than all her parks, ship- 
ping facilities, boulevards, and manufactures 
tolled into one (Kansas City’s, I mean). 

There are at least two other famous cities 
in America that would be a good deal less so 
if it were not for their music. Boston is, of 
course, the place where the Boston Tea Party 
took place, and where the shop-keepers for 
years blocked the building of a subway be- 
cause it would keep people off the streets; 
but it is also, and unforgettably, the home of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Philadelphia 
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is not only the site of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bad 
Taste Exposition of 1876; it is the place 
where Leopold Stokowski conducts the orches- 
tra from which the city derives its name. One 
of the latest symphony orchestras to be 
founded in this country is in Omaha, Nebraska. 
And it is backed, not by a group of wealthy 
musical amateurs or social arbiters, but by the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, which de- 
cided that a symphony orchestra would be 
valuable advertising for the city. 

There are four kinds of advertising. There 
is direct selling advertising, wherein you extol 
the virtues of your wares and exhort people 
to buy them; there is reminder advertising, 
in which you keep your name, or the name 
of your product, in the public consciousness ; 
there is good-will advertising, in which you 
simply endeavor to give your name pleasant 
associations in the public mind. Lastly, there 
is what, in my ignorance of the technical 
term, I shall call get-’em-inside advertising, 
whereby you strive to lure the public into 
your place of business by giving them some- 
thing free, so that they will buy something else. 


t is the advertisers of the two latter classes 
who have found music so particularly use- 
ful. No one knows exactly how much good- 
will advertising is obtained through various 
forms of music, but the quantity must be 
staggering. Marshall Field & Company and 
Swift & Company, for instance, both maintain 
large choral societies recruited from among 
their employees. These not only keep the em- 
ployees happy, but such is their excellence 
that their fame is country-wide, and must re- 
flect much glory upon the names of both 
corporations. Radio entertainments, of course, 
are almost entirely good-will advertising in 
musical guise. The various Dill Pickle Hours, 
and Misery Boys, and Brown October Ale 
Eskimos that we pick out of the air are con- 
tributed by manufacturers who purpose to 
make us think kindly of them by associating 
their names with pleasing musical perform- 
ances. The Atwater Kent corporation finds it 
worth its while to engage Walter Damrosch 
and the entire New York Symphony Orches- 
tra to give a season of radio concerts. One 
public service corporation traced the sale of 
a new stock issue to its radio “hour”. 

In the field of get-’em-inside advertising, 
Wanamaker’s, in New York, is the oldest, and 
the shrewdest exploiter of music that I know. 
Where other department stores have been 
content with bargain sales and window demon- 
strations to collect crowds of potential cus- 
tomers, Wanamaker’s gives concerts. As far 
back as 1904, Wanamaker’s thought of engag- 
ing Richard Strauss to conduct a symphony 
orchestra in its New York auditorium, therebv 
inextricably linking the name of the world’s 
most famous living composer with its own. 
Even Ernest Newman, in his monograph on 
Strauss, is impelled to point out that the com- 
poser raised a terrible rumpus among the 
highbrows (I paraphrase) by conducting con- 





Music as an Advertising Medium 
A Discussion of What Has Happened Since Polyhymnia Turned Public Relations Counsel 


certs “in a New York department store.” The 
result must have been incalculably profitable 
to Wanamaker’s; for anybody reading that 
passage must inevitably wonder, “what depart- 
ment store?” And, as Plato remarks, “To know 
what to ask is half of knowledge.” In late years, 
and at present, Wanamaker’s gives daily con- 
certs in the auditoriums of its New York and 
Philadelphia stores, maintains a special staff 
for hiring the performers at these free con- 
certs, has built two magnificent pipe organs, 
and has imported some of the world’s most 
famous organists—among them Marcel Dupré, 
Joseph Bonnet, and Charles Courboin—to 
play them for the shopping public. 

In direct-sales and reminder advertising 
music is not useful; largely, I think, be- 
cause it is a vague and essentially dignified 
art (I said art), and resists too specific 
associations by rendering them ridiculous. 
Street-cries are probably the only successful 
form of musical direct-sales advertising; but 
even they are never too specific. The melodious 
“Pepp’ry Po-hot!” that you hear chanted in 
Philadelphia, or the ravishing “Mouron pour 
les p’tits oiseaux!” of Paris omit, you will 
notice, any mention of the proprietor of either 
the peppery pot or the chickweed. There 
would be very little advertising value in such a 
specific version of Bullard’s Stein Song as this, 
for instance: 

For it’s always fair weather 

When good fellows get together, 

With a Listerine on the table, 

And a good song ringing clear. 
The public still likes its music pure, and the 
wise advertiser is the one who is content to use 
music to bring him gratitude rather than 
orders. 


UST what cosmic forces are back of this 

sudden mercantile interest in one of the most 
intangible of the arts I cannot, naturally, say. 
It might be the war or prohibition. Whatever 
the reason, whereas a town used to brag of its 
waterworks, or its sewage system, or the fact 
that it was the site of the State Insane Asylum 
whenever it wished to attract favorable public 
attention, nowadays it achieves the same end 
by founding an orchestra, endowing a band, 
or developing a soprano. Time was, when an 
American municipality would have shuddered 
at the thought of being considered a seat of 
culture; now it fights to be thought one, and 
is disgraced if it is not. 

Of course, all this free music is being dis- 
pensed from motives that would horrify an 
aesthetic fundamentalist. But the motives do 
not spoil the music. The point is that Ameri- 
cans are allowed to hear an enormous quan- 
tity of good music, in the name of publicity, 
that they would otherwise be deprived of 
hearing. I used to have to save up to go to 
Carnegie Hall to hear Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Now I can hear it for nothing, over 
the radio, because somebody hopes that I'll 
buy his ginger ale. What difference does it 
make? The music is just the same; and it’s 
not my fault if I don’t like ginger ale. 
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WEYHE GALLERIES 


Dancer Before a Mirror—By Matisse 


A Famous French Post-Impressionist Painter Invades the Field of Lithography 


4 ity names stand out preéminently in contemporary post-impressionist art— tacks the problem of a dancer before a mirror. How often, we might say, did 
Pablo Picasso and Henri Matisse. These men serve as admirable examples Degas attack the very same theme! Yet how radically different is the result—how 
wherewith to differentiate the art of our day from the art of their predecessors, much more inspired is the modern master by a passior for truth, for the tt 
the impressionists. In this new lithographic drawing, for instance, Matisse at- ality of form, than was his admittedly more poetic and aesthetic predecesso 
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Showing That the Folk of the Tennessee Hills Are Not as Depicted in Romantic Fiction 


story. His real name is Napoleon. It was 
fall, a cold day in late November. The 
wind was icy cold. 

[had gone out to hunt rabbits. This was in 
the mountains of eastern Tennessee—where I 
was staying at that time. 

[knew Poly. He was a mountain man living 
with his old father and mother in a cabin up 
along the road on which I was living. That 
day when I saw him my dog was with me. He 
went to sniff about Poly’s legs. Poly was a 
little nervous. “Will he bite?” he asked in 
alarm. The question was absurd. My dog is of 
the sort that can never be persuaded even to 
growl. When you lose your temper he only 
wags his tail and looks at you with sorrowful 


Aves. named Poly Grubb told me the 





eyes. 

“Poly and I had met at a place where a 
bridge crossed the road. It had been snowing 
all night. He seemed excited. The day before 
had been quite warm. 

Almost at once he began to talk. His eyes 
were heavy. I could smell moon whiskey on 
his breath. 

He began to tell me about a dance he had 
attended during the night. He grew talkative. 

You must understand that, in the Tennessee 
hills, where I was then staying, everyone is 
quite poor. 

The mountain people are poor without 
being really poor. They do not feel poor. 


A first when you go into that mountain 
country you say to yourself, “What mis- 
erable lives these people live.” You have come 
up into the hills, let us say, out of a rich 
valley. 

In the valley there are prosperous towns. 
People live in comfortable houses. There are 
automobiles, radios, movies to go to at night. 

You travel up into the hills over miserable 
roads. If during the winter or spring, you 
are trying to get into the hills in an automo- 
bile you have to give it up. 

There are small towns, miserable looking 
places. 

Cabins back in the hills. Many of them 
are without floors. There is just one large 
room. The whole family lives in it. There is 
no privacy. Everything concerned with the 
family life, love making, birth, illness, death, 
takes place in the one room. 

The people cling to their hills. Not far 
away, a half day’s journey in a Ford along 
the valley road, is an industrial town. 

The men could make good wages down 
there. They do not go. 

In the hills there is no work. They raise a 
little corn, make moon whiskey. 

They raise a hog or two, raise beans. Their 
diet is amazingly simple. 

Among them you will see tall graceful men, 
beautiful women. You look with amazement. 
There before you in the road walks an aristo- 
crat. People of the outside world think of 
these mountain people as underfed, illiterate 
and dangerous. They have been fed up with 
Tomances. John Fox, Jr., and others have done 
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what they could to spread misunderstanding. 
The romancers are always taking some such 
toll of peoples. 

Newspapers talking about feuds. Songs and 
stories about sudden deaths, fierce hatreds. 

The people I knew in the hills had for the 
most part, soft voices and gentle eyes. 

Poly Grubb was an example. He was tall 
and slender and spoke a peculiar dialect. I 
shall not try to reproduce it. 


HAT November morning on the bridge, 

as we stood together, my dog having gone 
off to hunt rabbits, he began to tell me a 
story of the dance of the night before. 

He said that in the early evening he was 
sitting at home. As I have said, he lives in a 
mountain cabin with his father and mother, 
now both very old. I have seen the house. It 
looks as if a slight wind might blow it away. 

However it stands far up in the hills in an 
exposed place. In the winter blustering winds 
tear over the hills. In some way the cabin, 
rudely built, with but one room and no floor, 
survives. 

Poly has lived there all his life. Both his 
father and mother are almost blind. He had 
four sisters and several brothers but they have 
married and gone away to other cabins. Poly 
was the youngest child. He may be twenty- 
five. 

He would like to marry but will not until 
his father and mother die. 

On the November evening before the morn- 
ing I saw and talked with him and when he 
told me this story he said he was sitting alone 
in the cabin with the old people. 

He began to grow restless. Winter was 
coming on. The winters are long and cold in 
the mountains. He was wishing for a wife. His 
father and mother, now that they have grown 
old seldom speak. Sometimes Poly has to do 
the cooking. His mother is too ill to get out 
of her bed. He has to keep the house in order. 

He told me that, as he was sitting by the 
fireside, the old people having crawled into 
bed, he grew suddenly restless. 

He sprang up and went out of doors. There 
was a new moon but it did not shed much 
light. A cold wind blew and in the air there 
was the promise of snow, the first snow of the 
winter. Ragged clouds were drifting across 
the sky. 


| ey when the snow is deep these moun- 
tain cabins are sometimes isolated for 
weeks at a time. 

It was a bad time of the year for a young 
strong man to be unmarried. 

Poly felt that. He was nervous. As he stood 
by the cabin door the wind whistled through 
the dry leaves of the oak trees. The oak leaves 
cling to the trees all winter in the Tennessee 
hills. 

The wind blowing, the mournful sound of 
the wind in the trees, the promise of snow 
in the air, had in some way suggested to Poly’s 
mind the idea that it would be a fine night for 
a dance. I got from him, when he was talking 


to me, the notion that the wind had sug- 
gested the thought to him. It may just have 
been the dry leaves dancing on the limbs of 
the trees. 

Evidently the dancing leaves had also sug- 
gested the idea to others. The leaves in the 
trees beside his cabin door were dancing 
madly, then becoming quiet, then dancing 
again. 

He told me that the noise made by the 
wind, playing in the dead dry leaves, was 
like the sound of a fiddle. 

Anyway Poly was standing there, like that, 
and suddenly he began to run up hill through 
the woods. 

As a matter of fact, for some time, Poly 
had been paying attention to one of the 
Franklin girls. I knew that from others. There 
are six girls and several grown boys in the 
Franklin house. How they all manage to live 
in the one small cabin I do not know. I pre- 
sume it is none of my business. 

The oldest of the Franklin girls, the one to 
whom Poly is particularly attentive, is famous 
as a cook all through the hills. She is a year or 
two older than Poly. 


ND so, that night when Poly wanted to 
LA dance and when snow was promised and 
the wind was roaring in the trees, he ran 
through the woods to her father’s house. 

The six Franklin girls were all there and 
some of the boys. 

They had all come out of the warm stuffy 
cabin and stood by the door, as though wait- 
ing for Poly. 

There had been nothing arranged but when 
he got there others, from other isolated cabins 
in the hills, began to arrive. 

He suggested to me, without saying the 
words, that he thought the night had been a 
little crazy and that all the people of the 
hills were a little crazy. 

Young people kept running up the hill. 
They filled the Franklin house. Suddenly they 
all went out of doors. It had begun to snow. 
The mountain seemed full of voices. 

The Franklin house, although it is far up 
in the hills, is just at the foot of the highest 
single hill in all that part of the state. 

All of the young mountain people, gathered 
at the Franklin house, began suddenly to climb. 

They climbed silently, hurriedly. No one 
laughed. No one had suggested a dance. How 
were they going to dance? They had no music. 

Half way up there is a winding road. Well, 
it isn’t a road. It is a trail. 

When they had got almost up to the road 
they heard a sound. They all stopped and 
listened. Then a shout went up. 

There was a man in the road, an old man. 
His name is Wiley Small. He is the best fid- 
dler in all that section. What had brought him 
outdoors that night and into that lonely hill 
road Poly said no one knew. He might have 
had a still in some gully up there. 

And anyway, as Poly kept insisting, it was 
a crazy night. Anything can happen on such 
a night. (Continued on page 110) 
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Brick Versus Brick 


VANITY FAIR 


Being Some Animadversions on the Pastime of Hitting Back at Critics with Criticism 


HE man who makes a business of criti- 
ic as other men make a business of 

house-wrecking or sewer-repairing, is a 
natural target for all persons, lay and pro- 
fessional, who resent his presumption in elect- 
ing himself judge of them and of their pre- 
sumptions in turn. Among these critics of 
critics one finds at times fellows gifted with 
considerable penetration and artful in detect- 
ing defects, for the smoothest of critics, like 
the smoothest of apples, is not always en- 
tirely free from worms. But, more often, we 
find the kind of persons who, though they are 
as strange to logic as a cat to catsup, yet 
arbitrarily feel themselves in duty bound to 
hand something to critics, whatever it is. They 
are annoyed by critics; they do not like them; 
and they are ready with a timbale of custard 
to answer the call to war. 

There has never been a critic of anything, 
high or low, who has not suffered the pastry 
of the anti-critical forces. In times gone by, 
this pastry took the form of hemlock or the 
Bastille. Today, it takes the form of loud cuss- 
ing, slander, innuendo and comprehensive and 
general personal abuse and detraction. A 
critic like Shaw is charged with knowing 
nothing about women because he is a vege- 
tarian and hence, unlike a man given to Ham- 
burg steaks and pork chops, lacking in 
manly vigour. 


CRITIC like Max Beerbohm is sniffishly 

waved aside because he is anatomically 
at one with Zipporah’s son and because he 
is bald-headed. A critic like Friedrich Brie 
is viewed as if he himself had commanded 
U-boat 35, and one like Frank Harris is sum- 
marily dismissed on the ground that they don’t 
do such things in any respectable Sunday 
School, at least during school hours. Henri 
Béraud is put to rout with whispers that he 
wears pink underdrawers, and it is argued 
against Georg Brandes that once, in his youth, 
he was seen treating a pretty ballet dancer to 
an Eisschokolade. Times change, indeed, but 
little, and then only in the degree of attack. 
Castelvetro was given a black eye by Caro; 
Ben Jonson was driven to the extreme of 
fighting a duel with a man who objected to his 
criticism; Lessing was denounced frequently 
as a Schnapps addict; Goethe was said to be 
beneath the notice of respectable Germans 
because of his carryings-on with the fair Vul- 
pius; Sarcey, it was ironically gabbled about, 
was as partial to the well-made women of the 
boulevards as he was to the well-made plays 
of Scribe and Sardou; Nietzsche, with much 
significant head-tapping, was declared to be 
suffering from the effects of dubious cocci; 
and, to drop to nearer days, James Gibbons 
Huneker was declared to be a critic who 
couldn’t be stomached because of the obvious 
Teutonic genesis of his surname. 

Of all periods in which criticism of critics 
has flourished, the immediate present is, 
however, undoubtedly the greatest. Critic-bait- 
ing has become an even greater and more 
typical American sport than framing prize- 
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fights or fixing horse-races and championship 
baseball games. The man who practises pro- 
fessional criticism in this Year of Our Lord 
lives constantly in a metaphorical gashouse 
district, his head and seat in imminent pros- 
pect of bash and boot. I surely do not mean 
to defend critics, for Heaven knows that many 
of them deserve all that they get, and more. 
For what Hazlitt wrote of the hack writer 
only too patly may be written of a recogniza- 
ble share of his modern prosecutors. The 
estimable William’s words I recall to you: 
“,... He thinks his not understanding your 
drift exceedingly droll and laughable; blun- 
ders again, and, when he discovers his mis- 
take, fancies he has you at an advantage. He 
picks up a lie or a sophism and repeats it with 
hireling pertness and gravity, for the benefit 
of clergy, gentry and the respectable part oi 
the community who are readers of . In 
shuffling off an objection, he first reduces it 
to his own standard of meaning and then 
answers it very wisely. His happy incapacity 
admits just so much of an idea as leaves no 
thought and no feeling . ... By natural as- 
similation, whatever his pen touches turns to 
wordy impertinence, and to convict him of a 
breach of probity or make him ashamed of a 
lie it would be necessary to endue him with a 
new faculty, and to let him see that there is 
anything in the world of the slightest im- 
portance that is not a mere bagatelle, but as it 
furnishes matter for his interest, servility, 
callous foppery, pertness and conceit”. But, 
unfortunately, it is not the custom of the 
critic-baiter to distinguish between competence 
and incompetence on the part of his hated one, 
and he indiscriminately lets fly to right and 
left. The circumstance that the fellow is a 
critic is enough. 





EING one of those hapless human beings 

who—in addition to such of his other 
activities as heading missionary societies, com- 
mittees to rescue fallen women and Vigilante 
organizations to watch former German spies 
—also engages in the art of telling the human 
race what is wrong with it, I, like my col- 
leagues, have not suffered from any striking 
neglect on the part of lay and gratuitous 
critics. During the last fifteen years, indeed, 
the late Kaiser has been the nation’s sweet- 
heart compared with the son of the late 
Charles Narét Nathan. By way of entertaining 
you with the spectacle of what happens to a 
man who practises criticism in these otherwise 
peaceful days, I herewith undertake to suggest 
some sample pies that were designed to ren- 
der less sightly this notoriously handsome 
facade. 

I have been walloped after this fashion 
in a two thousand word explosion of dyna- 
mite in a recent issue of the Theatre Maga- 
zine: “His origination as the son of a foreign- 
born father implies why, perhaps, he is so 
pruriently on the aggressive-defensive in writ- 
ing of thoroughly native Americans”—thus 
putting me in the low category of such other 
sons of foreign-born fathers as the signers of 


the Declaration of Independence. I have been 
belabored in this manner by a gentleman 
named Miles, in the Iowa Legionnaire, the 
official cow-belt organ of the Hannibals and 
Napoleons of the late struggle to make the 
world safe for democracy: “He smells of 
manure; his writings are fetid with the smell 
of dead things; he is obnoxious, disgusting, 
nauseating”—thus bringing me to spend more 
money for perfume than I can reasonably 
afford. I have been thus bounced by an anony. 
mous gentleman in the Detroit Free Press: 
“He is a sore on the body politic of the Re. 
public; why the country has tolerated his 
writings this long, it is hard to make out”, 
and thus by a similarly anonymous gent in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer: “No respectable 
person can read what he writes without a 


> 


feeling akin to violent mal de mer: 


OMETIMES the species of pie has varied 
and subtly wrapped its sock in facetious 
verse. In illustration, I give you the following, 
by Mr. Berton Braley, entitled “Three— 


Minus One”: 


There were three that sailed away one night 
Far from the madding throng; 

And two of the three were always right 
And every one else was wrong. 

But they took another along, these two, 
To bear them company, 

For He was the only One ever knew 
Why the other two should be; 

And so they sailed away, these three— 
Mencken, 

Nathan 

And God. 


And the two they talked of the aims of Art, 
Which they alone understood ; 

And they quite agreed from the very start 
That nothing was any: good 

Except some novels that Dreiser wrote 
And some plays from Germany. 

When God objected, they rocked the bout 
And dropped Him into the sea, 

“For you have no critical facultee”, 

Said Mencken 

And Nathan 

To God. 


The two came cheerfully sailing home 
Over the surging tide 

And trod once more on their native loam, 
Wholly self-satisfied ; 

And the little group that calls them great 
Welcomed them fawningly— 

Though why the rest of us tolerate 

This precious pair must be 

Something nobody else can see 

But Mencken, 

Nathan 


And God! 


Another, contributed to Mr. Franklin P. 
Adams’ engaging “Conning Tower” in the 
New York World: 

(Continued on page 120) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Birth of a Great Artist 


A Story Dedicated to Painters Who Desire to Rise to the Top of Their Profession 


ishing a still life,—flowers in a chemist’s 

jar, egg-plant on a plate,—when Paul- 
Emile Glaise, the novelist, entered the studio. 
For some minutes Glaise contemplated his 
friend at work, then he said emphatically: 

“wn * 

The painter interrupted the polishing of an 
egg-plant and looked up in surprise. 

“No,” Glaise repeated with rising emphasis, 
“No, you will never get there. You have skill, 
you have talent, and you are in earnest. But 
your painting is flat, old man. It has no flash, it 
does not cry out. In a salon of five thousand 
canvases, what is there to halt the sleepy pro- 
cession in front of your work? . . . No, Douce, 
you will never get there, I am sorry to say.” 

“Why?” sighed honest Douce, “I paint what 
I see; I have never hoped for more than that.” 

“That is just the point. You have a wife, old 
man, a wife and three children. Milk costs 
eighteen sous a litre and eggs are one franc 
each. There are more pictures than there are 
buyers, and the blockheads outnumber the 
connoisseurs. How under the circumstances is 
it possible, Douce, to emerge from this vast 
horde of the unknown?” 

“Work?” 

“Be serious. The only way, Douce, of arous- 
ing the imbeciles is to do something outland- 
ish. Announce that you are going to paint a 
picture at the North Pole. Go about dressed 
like an Egyptian king. Found a new school. 
Mix up some learned words like exteriorisation 
and dynamism in a hat and compose manifes- 
toes. Deny movement, or repose; white or 
black; the circle or the square. Invent neo- 
Homeric painting which recognizes nothing 
but red and yellow, or cylindrical painting, or 
octohedral painting, or fourth-dimensional 
painting.” 


Pisce DOUCE, the painter, was just fin- 


N this point a waft of strange sweet per- 
fume announced the entrance of Madame 
Kosnevska. She was a Polish beauty whom 
Pierre Douce admired for her great charm. 
A subscriber to expensive reviews which re- 
produced at considerable cost the masterpieces 
of three-year-olds, she never noted the name of 
our honest Douce in them and she disapproved 
of his painting’ accordingly. Stretching her- 
self out on a divan, she inspected the canvas 
on which he was working, shook her blond 
hair, and smiled not without malice: 
“Yesterday,” she said, with her suave and 
purring accent, “I went to see an exhibit of 
Negro art. Ah! the sensibility, the plasticity, 
and the power there!” 
Turned to the wall was a portrait which 
the painter had liked. He showed her this. 
“Very nice,” she said dutifully; and suave, 
purring, and perfumed, she disappeared. 
Pierre Douce tossed his palette into a corner 
and dropped on the divan. “I am going to get 
a job,” he said, “as an insurance inspector, or 
a bank clerk, or a policeman. Painting is the 
lowest of trades. To be successful you have 
to appeal to a lot of idlers, and resort to all 
kinds of antics. Instead of respecting the mas- 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


ters, the critics encourage the barbarians. I 
have had enough of it, and I’m through.” 
Paul-Emile listened to him, then lit a ciga- 
rette and for some time pondered in silence. 
Finally he spoke. “Would you like to give 
the snobs and the pseudo-artists the rough 
treatment they deserve? Do you feel as though 
you could, with an air of mystery and high 
seriousness, announce to Kosnevska and a few 
other esthetes that for the last ten years you 
have been preparing to carry your manner of 
painting another step forward?” 
“I?” said honest Douce in astonishment. 
“Listen. . . . I am going to tell the world, 
in two articles judiciously placed, that you are 





FENCER’S SONNET | 


| By HeLen Cuoate 


If every man laid hands on heart or 
sense 

Only to wound, ’twere better to go scarred 

Than to die lonely in one’s own defence. 

Oh! I am sick of endless thrust and 
parry, 

And tired of foils that glint beneath the 
moon, 

Steely with laughter—poisoned foils, 
that carry 

Too sharp a sting to be forgotten soon. 


Why am I so afraid, so much on guard? | 
| 


Until, some night, some sullen night, I 


know 

I shall cross swords with a masked 
enemy, 

Fend warily, lunge light, and strike my 
toe 


Flippantly down to death;—only to see, 

Pale ‘neath the mask, and twisted to dis- 
tress, 

The lost face of my own dead happiness. 





founding the ideo-analytic school. Previous to 
you, all portraitists have in their ignorance em- 
phasized the importance of the human physiog- 
nomy. Nonsense! For on the contrary, what 
really makes a man is the ideas which he 
evokes in us. Thus the portrait of a colonel 
would be five enormous stripes against a back- 
ground of blue and gold, with a horse in one 
corner and crosses in another. The portrait of 
a manufacturer would be a factory chimney 
and a clenched fist on a table. Do you under- 
stand, Douce, what you are bringing into the 
world, and can you paint me in one month 
twenty ideo-analytic portraits?” 

“In one hour,” he said, “and the sad part of 
it is, Glaise, that it might succeed.” 

“Let’s try it.” 

“T couldn’t put up the front.” 

“Then, old man, when any one asks you for 
an explanation, simply take your time, launch 
a whiff of your pipe-smoke in the face of your 
interlocutor, and say these simple words: 
‘Have you ever studied a river?’” 


“And what does that mean?” 

“Nothing,” said Glaise, “and as a conse. 
quence they will consider it wonderful.” 

Two months later, the private showing that 
precedes the public opening, (the vernis. 
sage of the Exhibit Douce) was closing in ty}, 
umph. Suave, purring, and perfumed, the beay. 
tiful Madame Kosnevska was inseparable fron 
her latest great man. 

“Ah!” she repeated, “the sensibility, the 
plasticity, and the power there! What inte. 
ligence! What revelation! And just how, dear, 
did you arrive at these astounding syntheses?” 

The painter paused for some time, then ex. 
haled a cloud of smoke from his pipe and said, 
“Have you ever, dear Madame, studied a 
river?” 

In a rabbit-fur overcoat the young and bril. 
liant Lévy-Coeur was haranguing a group: 
“Very strong!” he was saying. “Very strong! 
As for me, I have been repeating for a long 
time that it is the height of absurdity to pain 
from a model. But tell me, Douce: the revels. 
tion. Where did you get the idea? From my 
articles?” , 

Pierre Douce took his time, blew a trium- 
phant cloud of smoke in his face and said: 
“Have you, Monsieur, ever studied a river?” 

“Admirable!” the other man exclaimed ap. 
provingly; “Admirable!” 


tg that moment, a celebrated art dealer who 
had just finished the rounds of the pic. 
tures, plucked the painter by the sleeve and 
dragged him into a corner. 

“Douce, my friend,” he said, “you are a 
clever fellow. We could make this the begin- 
ning of a career. Give me exclusive rights to 
your whole output. Don’t change your manner 
until I tell you, and I will take fifty pictures 
a year. Agreed?” 

Enigmatically, Douce smoked and said noth- 
ing. 

Gradually, the studio was emptied. Paul- 
Emile Glaise went and closed the door 
behind the last visitor. From the stairs camea 
retreating murmur of admiration. Left alone 
now with the painter, the novelist gaily thrust 
his hands in his pockets and broke into formid: 
able laughter. 

The painter frowned, and as the other kept 
laughing, he said bruskly: 

“Imbecile!” 

“Imbecile?” the novelist exclaimed angrily. 
“When I have just succeeded in the greatest 
hoax since the one perpetrated by the nototi: 
ous Monsieur Bixiou.” 

The painter cast a proud glance at the 
twenty analytic portraits and said: 

“Yes, Glaise, you are an imbecile. There is 
something in these paintings.” 

The novelist contemplated his friend with 
extreme astonishment. 

“That is too much!” he shouted. “Douce, rt- 
member. Who suggested this new style of 
painting to you?” 

Then Pierre Douce took his time and & 
haled an enormous cloud of smoke. 

“Have you ever,” he said, “studied a river?” 
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Ete e 4a 


GOLDONI 
Called the most exquisite 
of Reinhardt’s stagings, 
Goldoni’s The Servant of 
Two Masters, is played 
before screens in a 
charming adaptation of 
old Italian commedia del’ 
arte. The figurines here 
are of Héléne Thimig 
and her brother, Hermann 
Thimig, termed Europe’s 
i most brilliant comedian 





KABALE UND LIEBE 


Lily Darvas. wife of the great Hungarian 
playwright, Molnar, herself, a well known ac- 
tress of the Danube district. in a nobly scorn- 
ful dialogue with Héléne Thimig, member of 
that famous Thimig family whose name is 
as royal to the German stage as Barrymore to 
ours. The scene is from Schiller’s Kabale und 
Liebe, a favourite play of the Reinhardt list 
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ALEXANDER MOISSI 
Alexander Moissi is the 
matinée idol of the Euro- 
pean towns; is in vast de- 
mand as guest artist, and 
all serious-minded reper- 
tory waits upon his visit. 
Last summer he was of- 
ten in Ghosts. Here he 
joins Reinhardt’s com- 
pany to appear in Tol- 
stoy’s The Living Corpse 
and other mighty works 
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First-Class Theatre Fare From Mid-Europe 


The Eminent Max Reinhardt Crosses the Sea With Many Celebrated German Stars 


sorte together the cream of the personnel of his three European 
Ms theatres—the Deutsches, the Komédie and the Josefstadt—Professor Max 
—ee crosses the Atlantic to turn America into so many super-Salzburgs. 

18 1s the first visit here of the world-famous impresario since he produced for 
po the giant project of The Miracle. This time the great professor will settle 
. =. New York Theatre early in November for a few weeks of German repertory 
nder the auspices of Gilbert Miller, the American manager. The upheaving 


circus effects of The Miracle have given way to offerings on a daintier scale, 
and much has been hinted of the beautiful uniqueness of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream as produced by Reinhardt recently, with settings by the American designer, 
Ernest DeWeerth, and with an American beauty, Rosamund Pinchot, exulting in 
the pure German of a Grecian character. Among the plays promised are the 
classic of modernism, Danton’s Tod and the most recent and terrifying humour of 
Periphery, which had a sorry trial here in a Chicago translation a year or so ago 





VANITY FAIR 


A Northern Beauty—Miss Ella Ilbak 


The Esthonian Dancer Who Brings Letters of Marque from the Capitals of Europe 


OR months, now, American tourists, returning from the four corners of Eu- 

rope, have brought back tidings of a young and brilliant dancer, Ella Ilbak, 
whose fame has been impressed upon them wherever they went. Such widely 
scattered cities as Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Paris, Brussels, Munich, Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam and Stockholm—all know Miss Ilbak well, and speak of her 
as one of the great artists of our day. One unassailable critic, moreover, has 
glamourously described her as “a dream of beauty, art and feeling’. He is not 


far from right. Ella Ilbak, an Esthonian, is one of the northern beauties. She 
made her first appearance with the School of Plastic Dancers in Petrograd. 

she learned her technique, and later developed the individual style which has made 
her a unique exponent of her art. So great, indeed, is Miss Ilbak’s popularity 
throughout Europe that she has been able to command capacity houses for her re 
citals, whereas her chief competitors score negligible successes. Miss Ilbak has defi- 
nitely planned an American tour during the winter, which, of course, is good news 
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I Was a Wife in Name Only 


Life Takes Its Toll of a Madcap Girl Because of a Mummer’s Sorry Jest 


A Confession by MAISIE DAY MONTGOMERY 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The recent vogue of ‘“con- 

fession” stories—which has brought prosperity 
to such magazines as True Stories, I Confess and 
Marriage Problems, has surely not escaped the atten- 
tion of the readers of Vanity Fair. Lately the tabloids 
have begun to sponsor this branch of literature with 
a vengeance and have carried it to a point far be- 
ond the dreams of the magazines who invented the 
jdea. Vanity Fair, therefore, deems itself truly for- 
tunate in having obtained, from her own pen, the life 
story of Miss Maisie Day Montgomery. Our readers, 
all of whom have doubtless heard of Miss Mont- 
gomery, will be enthralled by this little peep into 
the life, thoughts and dreams of a young woman 
who, notable not only for her achievement, enjoys 
the further distinction of being the only prize-winner 
in the long annals of such events to be awarded a 
prize for which she did not consciously contest 


“I am the master of my Fate 
I am the captain of my Soul” 


moves us about, and moves the best of us, 

like pawns. For was it not a whim of 
Destiny that I, having in good faith entered a 
Beauty Contest for the purpose of being 
chosen Most Perfectly Formed Girl Below the 
Mason-Dixon Line, should find myself, instead, 
acclaimed First Mother to Hang for Eleven 
Minutes by Her Teeth from the Queens- 
borough Bridge? Kismet. 

Dear readers, you have probably all seen 
my picture in the newspapers; you have all 
read of my prowess; but do you ever suspect 
the heartbreak that lies behind that smiling 
face, the agony of woe that oft-times has 
bowed that fragile figure in an attitude of 
despair? I hazard not. 

A motherless madcap in my father’s man- 
sion, I often made the old corridors ring with 
my childish treble. I was playmate to the 
pixies and the elves in my dream-world of 
make-believe, the flowers were my friends, 
and old black Mammy Lou the only mother 
Thad ever known until the fateful day when 
my father, an aged philanderer, met and 
married his second wife—my stepmother! She 
was, I suppose, a “good” woman, but cold and 
stern, and she nursed a virulent hatred for 
Herbert Tremaine, my fiancé. Herbert was 
neither prince nor pauper, but just a man’s 
man. I drooped and pined under her heartless 
régime, but in vain, for my aged father, a 
weakling indeed, was as much intimidated by 
the termagant as I. 


S' spoke the good poet, of Fate. Yet Fate 


bes thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts” said the good poet Longfellow 
of the thoughts of youth, and one evening 
when my stepmother sneeringly entered the 
toom where Herbert and I were pirouetting to 
the strains of the Victrola, something snapped 
within me, and I gave her a good smack with 
‘Roll On, O Silvery Moon” which I happened 
to have in my hand at the time. 

The doctor spoke the dread word “con- 
cussion,” and my father addressed me gravely. 
Maisie Day,” he said, “you had better go and 
tnter a beauty contest or something until 
this little matter blows over.” So, bidding a 
wistful adieu to Herbert Tremaine and to old 
black Mammy Lou, and with my father’s 
blessing light upon me, I spread my wings 


and flew away, a fledgling from the home 
nest, into the unknown. 


A MUMMER’S JEST 


It was at a gay supper-party, backstage in 
the sumptuous New York Theatre where our 
Contest was soon to be held, that I first forgot 
my vows to far-away Herbert Tremaine, and 
fell anew a victim to the arrow of the “little 
blind god”; which is just another name for 
marriage, at least to a girl of my refinement. 
For there is a camaraderie about the temples 
of Thalia, and it is just such madcaps as I 
that, lured by its riot and roses, become, alas, 
too quickly Folly’s pawn. 

Yes, I have savoured to its bitterest dregs 
the will-o’-the-wisp called Love. But was it 
my fault that my slightest glance or pirouette 
inflamed men’s passions? In my childish in- 
nocence, it was all a game to me, for, as the 
poet Swinburne says of the fugitive passion, 


“If you have forgotten my kisses, 
Why, I have forgotten your name.” 


And I think that Swinburne has expressed 
it truly once and for all, although some of his 
poems seem a little off-colour, at least to a 
girl of my sensitive calibre. 


H, Thespis! Could I have looked into the 
future as we sat that night, a merry crew, 
around the banquet-board! I was, for the 
nonce, shy and silent, for I sensed myself a 
novice at such festivals, and vainly racked my 
brains for some sally that might amuse these 
kindly friends. At last, recalling an old toast 
that I had read in some childish book, I raised 
my glass with an effort, and laughingly cried: 


“Here’s to the bride that’s to be! 
Happy and smiling and fair, 
And here’s to those who would like to be, 
And are wondering when, and where.” 


Alas! How could I know that they would 
not turn it off lightly as the jest that it was? 
The girls clustered round me, and merrily pro- 
posed many another toast, such as 


“There swims no goose so gray but soon or late 
She finds some honest gander for her mate” 


Which I was inclined to resent for a wee 
moment, but just then Miss Dongan Hills 
chimed in with one beginning “Here’s to you, 
Richard Wagner,” which, she courteously ex- 
plained, was all she knew, although not ap- 
propriate to the occasion. I blushed and hid 
my face, and it was then that, looking under- 
neath the table, I suddenly espied a gentle- 
man—a stranger to me—shyly lurking there. 
Thinking to create a diversion, I began to 
feed him tidbits from my plate, which he 
accepted civilly, although I afterwards dis- 
covered that he did not eat them but placed 
them, instead, in the cuff of a gentleman’s 
trouser sitting opposite. Well, this gentleman 


grew very angry and said to me, “If that is the 
gentleman you are going to marry, you had 
better do it now before I give him a good 
sock in the nose.” And it turned out that the 
man with the trouser-cuffs was a Justice of the 
Peace! 

I felt my face burn. 

And so it all began as a jew d’esprit, a 
quip, a quirk, a sally of the stage, a very 
mummer’s jest. I swooned away, and knew 
no more until, amid a shower of rice, I found 
myself in a taxi, whirling dizzily through the 
dark, deserted streets, the marriage certificate 
in my hand. It seemed to sear and burn; and 
in a mood of hot rebellion, I fed it to a passing 
horse and lay back with closed eyes. 

So this was the culmination of my girlish 
dreams! Married to a man I did not love, 
nay, whose very name I did not know! Well— 
I would take it with a stiff upper lip. I would 
“play the game.” Witk outstretched arms, I 
turned to my husband of an hour, as a mellow 
ray of moonlight threw its pencilled beam of 
comfort into the interior of the cab. And then 
my eyes widened with tears, my lips quivered 
in plaintive wonder. 

He was not there. 


A “KISSLESS” BRIDE 


WAS a wife in name only! A sixty-minute 

bride, a kissless consort. Paying the taxi 
with my last coin, I wandered brokenly about 
the streets for hours until the pangs of hunger 
brought me to a realization of my predicament. 
“An army fights on its stomach” said the great 
French marshal, Napoleon, referring to the 
pangs of hunger. So, quickly dissembling my 
pride, I approached a richly-dressed gentle- 
man who was standing on the curb. Yes, I 
accosted him=but with lowered eyes and 
haughty mien. 

“Sir,” I said, “you see before you one 
brought low by Folly’s whim. Can you not 
spare such a one a twenty-five cent piece to 
allay her pangs of hunger?” 

He bowed low in courtly fashion. “Little 
lady,” he replied in well-modulated tones, 
“will you not accept the poor hospitality of 
one who ranks high in his profession but 
wears a beggar’s heart upon his sleeve?” 

I blushed prettily, for I sensed that he was 
a gentleman. “Only for the briefest of whiles,” 
I answered cautiously, “for I must be off to the 
Beauty Contest held to ascertain The Most 
Perfectly Formed Girl Below the Mason- 
Dixon Line.” 

So, hailing a taxi, he gave the driver an 
address in an exclusive section of West 
One Hundred and Forty-Seventh Street, and 
sat down beside me in the cab to tell me some- 
thing of himself. 

He was Moncrieff Van Alstyne, a breath- 
holder, and aspirant to the World’s Breath- 
Holding Championship, the grilling test for 
which was to take place in the near future. 
And I—I was that broken blossom in life’s 
nosegay, a wife in name only! Was it any 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Here is a typical Ep- 
stein bronze, as are 
the four other pieces 
on this page. Note the 
rugged quality of the 
bronze and the ab- 
sence of any interest 
in what might be 
called the conven- 
tional idea of beauty 


MIRIAM 
Why is it that Ep- 
stein’s work never fails 
to arouse a sort of fu- 
rore, as was the case 
with his figures for 
the Strand Building 
in London and his 
statue of Oscar Wilde 


HE case of Jacob Epstein is an extraordinary one. Born on the east side of 
New York, of Russian parents, he early showed unmistakable signs of genius. 
But no recognition came to him. Hard days; days of privation; days of despair 
were his portion. Then, risking everything, he went to England and took a studio 
in London. At the end of two years the British critics—Roger Fry, Clive Bell and 
the others—had detected in his sculptures the work of a master. After twenty 






concern in 








An Epstein 


This seated figure caused no end of comment when first 
exhibited in London. Note the sculptor’s absolute lack of 
the sentimental idealization of a woman’s 
figure; note also the strong feeling of arrested movement 


WOMAN DOING HER HAIR 


Exhibition for America 
A Show of the Anglo-American Sculptor’s Bronzes Will Be Held in New York During November 



















EILEEN 


A characteristic head 
by Mr. Epstein, in 
which the sculptor’s 
love of what is ro 
mantic and passion- 
ate, in portraiture, 
is emphasized at the 
expense of what the 
older men called the 
classic harmonies 


ROSELLE 
In this head, as in 
many of his portrait 
pieces, Mr. Epstein 
has tried to avoid 
the smooth, sentimen- 
tal and “refined” type 
of sculpture now s0 
popular in America 


years he finds himself the most widely discussed sculptor in England, and now, 
the Ferargil Galleries in New York have been far-sighted enough to arrange @ 
representative show of his work to be held here in the middle of November. Wel- 
come to America, Mr. Epstein! Our continent—or the critically minded inhabi- 
tants of it, at any rate—has been waiting for you with genuine and eagtt 
interest, even if that interest had first to be aroused for them in England 


VANITY FAIR 
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A Primer of Broadway Slang 


An Initiate Reveals Some of the Mysteries of the Much Quoted Theatrical Idiom 


jective man, who is remembered for his 

famous corner on words, tossed off 
without a break in his lexical stride this def- 
inition of the word “Slang”: 

“Spanc: To use abusive language, to use 
slang, an insulting word, a new word that 
has no just reason for being. Origin: Cant 
of thieves, gypsies, beggars, etc.; new lan- 
guage or words consisting either of new words 
or phrases, often of the vagrant or illiterate 
classes, or of ordinary words or phases in 
arbitrary senses, and having a conventional 
but vulgar or inelegant use; also the jargon 
of a particular calling or class of society; 
popular cant.” i 

All of which any Broadway “peasant 
might dismiss with: “Mebbe so, but it sounds 
like a lotta applesauce because that mug 
Webster certainly don’t know his groceries.” 
But Mr. Webster, it seems, knew his diction- 
ary. Slang, briefly speaking, is verbal short 
hand, a language coined by various groups 
to crystallize in one word or phrase a fre- 
quently needed and complicated meaning. 
There is army slang, hobo slang, railroad 
slang, circus slang, stage slang, underworld 
slang and countless other kinds of argot, but 
the slang of the show business has, perhaps, 
more colour and certainly a wider currency 
than any other. 


Nic WEBSTER, the big verb and ad- 


ROBABLY because Broadway is where the 

theatrical business begins (and ends for 
most of its followers) it is the slang capitol of 
theworld. It is difficult to imagine any other spot 
on the globe where the citizenry takes so read- 
ily to slang, and one suspects that the reason 
why the articulations of the show business are 
chiefly in slang, is that most actors were 
“born in a dressing room” or neglected their 
schooling to go on the stage. Consequently they 
are naturally more accomplished in the art of 
mimicry than they are in the three R’s and 
even the youngsters whose parents are stars 
and can afford special tutors for them, are 
exposed to the idiom of the theatre long be- 
fore they begin kindergarten. 

It is not, therefore, unjust to assume that the 
majority of show people are no more than 
semi-literate. The terms in which they evalu- 
ate their fellow-men are sufficiently indicated 
in the line: “Look at that guy enjoying life. 
I'll bet he’s so ignorant he can’t even do a 
handstand!” 

The average member of the show business 
(and one speaks quite naturally of all Broad- 
way natives in the same breath) would rather 
perfect his “personality,” his specialty, or his 
stage style than achieve an education. When he 
has developed a dance routine distinguished 
by some hair-raising steps or is able to arouse 
an audience to gratifying applause with his 
songs or stories it does not matter very much 
whether he can swap conversation with what 
he calls “highbrows”. Hence his daily com- 
merce is accomplished in the language he 
understands—slang. 

He doesn’t hope that he “makes good”. He 





By WALTER WINCHELL 


hopes that he “clicks”. He trusts that he 
doesn’t “flop” or “brody” meaning that he 
hopes he will not fail. And when he “wows 
em” or “panics ’em”, he has been a “hit”, 
and, when a person snubs him he doesn’t 
call that snob “a high-hat” or “a ritzy person”. 
He merely decides that he has been “up-stage”. 
The greatest distance from the “apron” back 
to the rear wall is “up-stage” or as far away 
as you can get from the footlights. The word 
“up-stage” is commonly used today by all 
groups. 

Perhaps, Variety, known as the Bible of the 
theatrical profession, is responsible for most 
of the show business slang. What it does not 
actually invent is eventually recorded by it. 
The staff of Variety consists of men who 
started their careers in the theatre either as 
ushers or players and one of them, Jack Con- 
way, who also served the baseball team at first 
base, is conceded to be the ace “slanguage” 
hurler in the world. At least many authorities 
so report of him. 


OR the vaudeville branch of the show busi- 

ness Variety coined such famous colloquial- 
isms as “Big Time” and “Small Time”, differ- 
entiating the first rate circuits from the second 
rate. Several years ago the paper was in- 
effectually urged by the B. F. Keith Circuit 
to cease labelling the three-a-day houses 
“small-time”, but Variety could not be per- 
suaded to abandon its foundling. 

To this day the B. F. Keith chain call the 
small-time “The Family Time” but the players 
still string along with the theatrical paper. 
Mr. Conway’s adroit word-coining was the 
subject of a recent article in The American 
Mercury. Although Conway is now concerned 
with motion pictures in Hollywood, his con- 
tributions to slang still make up most of the 
current Broadway tongue. Among some of 
Conway’s more famous expressions are: “Bim- 
bo” (for a dumb girl); “They got belly 
laughs” (an act that aroused hearty abdominal 
laughter) ; “She has plenty of S. A.” (a girl 
with a lot of sex-appeal); “That’s a lotta 
boloney!” (I don’t believe it); “It’s a push- 
over” (a “cinch”; easy to accomplish) ; “High- 
Hat” (swell-head) ; “Arab” (A Jew) ; “Laugh 
That Off!” (“Put that in your pipe and smoke 
it”); “Peasants” (People); “Stems” and 
“Gambs” (legs) ; “Play the chill” (putting on 
airs) ; “Meet the Headache” (the wife). 

There are numerous other Conway word 
claims. One—not too well known—was em- 
ployed in a play last year by John V. ?. 
Weaver. It was “she wears round heels”. Con- 
way declares that the expression was used to 
describe a woman who was easy to make a date 
with, but others contend that “a round-heeler” 
was applied to street-walkers many years ago. 
However, Conway’s “That’s the pay off!” is 
swiftly making the rounds. It is employed 
when one enthusiastically describes anything 
that is first-rate: the acme, the last word! 

T. A. Dorgan (Tad), the eminent cartoonist, 
has contributed gracefully to “slanguage”. In 
his newspaper cartoons he invariably offers a 





new one, but his most famous was “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas”. Two obscure song-writers 
fashioned a comedy song around the expres- 
sion and collected over $100,000 royalty on it. 
Tad never drew a penny or even recognition 
for inventing it. Another of his famous hits 
was “ball and chain” (for wife). | 

Nationally famous is “He’s a great big but- 
ter and egg man”. There are various versions 
how that was coined. A New York columnist 
once requested a Broadwayite to furnish its 
origin and the Broadway lad told how Texas 
Guinan created it when a stranger in her café 
ordered drinks for the house and wouldn’t give 
her his name when she asked him for it, so 
she might introduce him. To hear the veterans 
of Broadway argue it, Texas Guinan did noth- 
ing of the kind.The credit, “the howl,” belongs 
to Harry Richman, also a café entertainer, 
who so described a big spender while officiat- 
ing as master of ceremonies at the Shelbourne 
Hotel, Coney Island, five years ago. 

The spender was “Uncle Sam” Balcom, who 
represents a butter and egg firm. His accounts 
include most of the New York cabarets and he 
returns some of the profits to the cafés by 
being liberal with his expense money. One 
night at the Shelbourne he was in an unusually 
generous mood. He ordered champagne for 
every one in the house. Richman broke the 
happy news in this fashion: “Folks, I have a 
treat for you. You’re all going to drink cham- 
pagne on a friend of mine. I can’t think of his 
name off-hand, but he’s a great big butter and 
egg man!” Cheers followed the announcement 
and some of the merry-makers gathered about 
Balcom, toasting him. From then on Mr. Bal- 
com was known wherever he went as “That 
great big butter and egg man”. 


| ee the phrase became a synonym for 
heavy spenders and rapidly circulated 
through the country. And most of the night 
club managements assert that its constant use 
in the newspapers to identify visitors to New 
York who spend money in cafés was chiefly 
responsible for last year’s disastrous slump in 
Broadway night club patronage. These stran- 
gers, it seems, felt that they were being over- 
charged, and since they were merely out for 
a good time, they could not in justice be 
termed “suckers”. 

The slang expression “Hello, Sucker!” con- 
stantly used by Texas Guinan in her night club 
was first employed by a Denver newspaper 
publisher and circus owner who greeted every- 
one, friend of foe with “Hello, Sucker!” Wilson 
Mizner brought it East. Miss Guinan will con- 
fess that her abuse of both expressions was 
responsible for a marked decrease in night 
club business. The visitors began to resent her 
slapping them on the head with a clacker— 
a procedure invariably followed by the greet- 
ing “Hello, Sucker!” In the old days, a 
spender or “sucker” was “a John”, but that 
phrase is passé now. 

Perhaps, the slang word that attained the 
greatest international significance was “Jazz”. 
(Continued on page 132) 








Three Americans 






VANITY Fam 





Exceedingly Personal Glimpses of Sinclair Lewis, Texas Guinan and Clarence Darrow 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Charles G. Shaw, the com- 

poser of these sketches, is the author of a recently 
issued satirical novel Heart in a Hurricane. In the 
trio of microscopic portraits following he has adopted 
a form, originally invented by the late Owen Hatter- 
as, the biographer. By this formula Mr. Shaw has en- 
deavored to depict the characters of the Americans 
under analysis, through the means of idiosyncrasy, 
triviality and minutest detail. The entire gallery, 
when completed by Mr. Shaw, will be published as 
a collection in book form in the early spring of 
1928. It will contain a score or more studies of 
Americans of varying occupation and attainment. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


E possesses enormous nervous energy 

which carries him—at lightning speed 

—to a certain point. At that point he 
sometimes wilts, suddenly and without a 
struggle. 

He does not like Japanese head-waiters. 
His favorite American resort is Bill Brown’s 
health farm at Garrison, N. Y. His favorite 
foreign resort is Miinchen. 

When wishing to be really swank he affects 
wing collars, bow ties, and doe-skin spats. 
Otherwise he dresses like a gentleman. 

He stands over six feet in his stockings 
and has the complexion of a New Bedford 
skipper. 

He is an excellent mimic and is constantly 
giving imitations. 

He likes applause. 

Walking is his favorite exercise and, every 
so often, he will tramp the countryside for 
miles around! He is apt at impromptu lyrics 
and enjoys motoring. 

The degree of Doctor has always fascinated 
him greatly. 

His pet cigarettes are Lucky Strikes, though 
he is able to smoke almost anything. 

When last in England, Philip Guedalla de- 
clared that unless he were immediately re- 
called to the United States there would be 
war between the two countries. 

He is extremely fond of milk. 

He will not tolerate rudeness on the part of 
inferiors. 

His memory is an astonishing one; indeed, 
he is able to recall at an instant’s notice, the 
most trifling details of incidents long past. 
He takes notes, as a rule, on the backs of 
envelopes. 

At 11:45 P. M. he is invariably drowsy; 
though, soon after that, he often attains the 
height of his eloquence and powers. 

He can make excellent caricatures of him- 
self. 

From a rich Minnesota argot he is able to 
switch into a Whitechapel Cockney without 
a second’s hesitation—much to the annoyance 
of all present. He also knows German and 
French. 

He is highly pleased by anyone who favors 
his clothes and he looks best in evening 
raiment. 

He is keenly interested in the art of boxing 
and will, now and then, place a wager on the 
outcome of a fistic encounter. He usually 
loses. 

Possessed of great vivacity, he will, not in- 
frequently, discourse for hours. On the lecture 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


platform he is arresting and very effective. 

He is not a good judge of character. 

He admires anything well done, and is par- 
ticularly keen about the mode of living of 
the English gentry. 

His favorite piece of music is Brahms’ waltz 
in A Major. 

He is considerably impressed by titles and 
likes British clothes. He is proud of being 
a son of Old Eli, although a firm believer 
in the European system of education. Of his 
birthplace, Sauk Centre, Minnesota, he has 
comparatively little to say. 

To work for an ideal is perhaps his chiefest 
aim. He will sometimes work for ten hours 
without stopping. 

He adores parties and likes people to make 
a great fuss over him. Strangers, to whom 
he takes a shine, he will address by their 
Christian names a minute after making their 
acquaintance. 

He is a complete agnostic. 

Gladly would he delve into the field of 
business—as he might plan a book—purely 
as an experience. 

He is full of plots. The themes for most of 
his stories he first tries out upon his friends. 

He is quite unable to write a play, knowing 
little of the technique of the theatre, though 
a past-master in the art of dialogue. 

To Germany he is most devoted and is 
proud of his knowledge of German. England 
and Italy charm him also. He admires those 
who are proficient in languages. 

He is highly conscious of his worth and is 
exceedingly irritated by those who are unable 
to appreciate his abilities. 

He is constantly making plans that never 
materialize. 


E claims to be heartily in favor of the 
Double Standard—under the present 
state of affairs. 

Strangers interest him enormously—which 
has led, now and again, to certain altercations. 
He always wants to know the nationality of a 
waiter. 

He prefers Europe to America, though he will 
defend the land of his nativity with vigor and 
vehemence, as soon as a foreigner attacks it. 

He is a remarkably early riser. 

He is the son of a physician and, at one 
time, acted as editor for a publishing house. 

He almost never writes long-hand, doing 
practically all of his work upon the typewriter. 

He is a great admirer of Thomas Hardy. 

He carries a monocle though he rarely 
wears it. 

He firmly believes that anyone who pas- 
sionately wants to write will do so, despite 
every obstacle. 

In general, he is against reform. Except 
when at work or asleep, he detests being 
alone. 

He is particularly fond of old wines, but is 
not much on Holland gin. 

He rarely attends the moving-pictures. 

He has been married only once. 

He cannot abide formal functions of any 


sort but is especially partial to little-negk 
clams on the half shell. 

He has been writing since he was eigh 
years old. 

He favors suspenders rather than a belt and 
often will carry a walking stick. 

He is a gracious host and loves introducins 
people to one another. : 

He plays no games. 

He is a fellow of tremendous independence, 

Some day he hopes to settle down, though 
just where he hasn’t the vaguest notion. 

He is extremely agile and of erect carriage, 

He is a mass of contradictions. 


TEXAS GUINAN 


ARY Louise Cecilia Guinan was born in 
Waco, Texas, thirty-nine years ago (ag 
cording to the date on the Thirty-seventh 
Street Police Station blotter), and was the firs 
to glorify the American “sucker”. 

She lives with her mother, her father, and 
her brother (Tommy), and worships them all, 
Her mother’s name is Bessie and her father’s, 
Michael. Her six uncles are Catholic priests, 

She adores horses and will often, imme. 
diately after the closing of her “club”, ride 
a horse for an hour in Central Park. 

She has been married twice, her first hus. 
band having been Julian Johnson, a scenario 
editor, whom she met in Hollywood while 
making Wild West pictures; her second— 
David Townsend, a business man. 

Every Sunday she goes to early mass. 

Her house, located on the northern edge of 
Greenwich Village (where she has lived for 
the last fifteen years) contains thirty-two 
rooms in all, and is furnished with nicknacks, 
bric-a-brac, and bibelots gleaned from all over 
the world. Each of these possesses a colorful 
history of its own. 

Her household also contains a varied as 
sortment of parrots, dogs and cats. 

She has a distinct béguin for things Chinese. 

She is on the go every minute and once lost 
forty pounds in a single month! 

Four of her “clubs” have already been pad- 
locked. The fifth, however, is going strong. 

It was she who first laid claim to coining the 
phrase: “Butter and egg man”. 

She has no personal vanity and is not in the 
least afraid to show her face while swathed in 
cold cream. 

Her repartée is instantaneous. 

Among her cherished possessions is a neal 
bronze medal, presented to her by Field 
Marshall Joffre, in tribute to her services 
while under fire at Verdun, in November, 
1916. 

Hectic love affairs, she believes, are almost 
always fatal in the end. She also believes that 
people should not marry unless they are will 
ing to sacrifice everything for their partner 
in wedlock. 2 

The concert of human voices surrounding 
her is, she thinks, the greatest symphony 10 
the world. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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STEICHEN 


A Lady of the Screen—Florence Vidor 


A Sophisticated Actress of the Films Who Has Been Called the Most Distinguished of 


American Cinema Celebrities by the Greatest of German Stage Directors, Max Reinhardt 











HELEN WILLS 


This misses’ size cham- 
pion is shown with racket 
and sunshade but without 
her brush or typewriter 


THE PRINCEOF WALES 


This wax figure captures 
just the tentative stance 
of the favourite royal 
English sport of our time 


MONG the many young artists the 
A neighboring land of Mexico has 
taken to sending up this way to chronicle 
the monstrosities of life in zones supposed 
to be more temperate, a notable figure is 
that of Luis Hidalgo, who manages some- 
how or other to be satiric in wax. He is 
only twenty-five but he has been modelling 


Vanity Fair’s Own Miniature Eden 





THE WAXEN COOLIDGE 
An earlier Hidalgo version of the President 
(as a fisherman) was bought by “Al” Smith 
and sent to the White House for Christmas 
last year. This specimen is more pretentious 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ay 


CHARLES SHEELER 


LINDBERGH 


Hidalgo’s portrait of the 
world’s favourite person 
fairly revels in the difficult 
gaucherie of his posture 


THE PRINCE'S PARENT 
With faintly malicious 
pleasure, Hidalgo has 
draped George V in his 
more embarrassing regalia 


in this medium for eight years and, of the 
two thousand figures he has fashioned 
with his nimble hands, several small col- 
lections have found permanent resting 
places in various parts of the world, such 
as the group housed by Pavlowa in Lon- 
don and the kennels of Hidalgo dogs 
maintained by a New York ait gallery 


Musée 


A Varied Assembly of Celebrities in Wax by Senor Luis Hidalgo, a Mexican Artist 
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Footprints of a F orgotten Pirate 


Being the Program Notes for the Latest Dramatization of ‘“‘The Pickwick Papers” 


NCE more a plump actor gets into the 

misty spectacles and kindly gaiters of 

Samuel Pickwick. Once more a thin 
one dons the shabby, shiny unmentionables 
of Alfred Jingle. Once more a mountainous 
Buzfuz invites each night a crisis of apoplexy 
as he passionately pleads the cause of Mrs. 
Bardell in the most amusing trial scene ever 
written. For the first September curtain at the 
Empire Theatre in New York this season rose 
on still another attempt to squeeze something 
of the struggling Pickwick Papers into the 
narrow confines of a play. 

The great book’s humour and inexhaustible 
vitality have thus tempted the writers for the 
theatre ever since it was new ninety years ago 
among the best-sellers of the London that 
loves it still. The first recorded attempt was a 
long extinct (and probably atrocious) comedy 
entitled Sam Weller; or the Pickwickians and 
what the fuming Dickens himself felt when 
he came home hot from seeing this brazen 
adaptation at some playhouse in the Strand 
can best be appreciated by one who notes its 
startling effect on the current instalment of 
Nicholas Nickleby which he was then ladling 
out to his ravenous public as fast as he could 
concoct it. 


NTO that somewhat surprised novel there 

popped at once a new character who made 
his first (and last) appearance in the tale at 
the farewell dinner given for the Crummleses 
on the eve of their departure for America. 
There was present, said Dickens, a literary 
gentleman who had dramatized in his time 
two hundred and forty seven novels as fast 
as they had come out and was a literary gentle- 
man in consequence. On this literary gentle- 
man, Nicholas Nickleby turned with notable 
acerbity. 


“Shakespeare,” Nicholas handsomely admit- 
ted to him, “derived some of his plots from old 
tales and legends in general circulation; but 
it seems to me that some of the gentlemen of 
your craft at the present day have shot very 
far beyond him. For, whereas he brought within 
the magic circle of his genius traditions pecu- 
liarly adapted for his purpose and_ turned 
familiar things into constellations which should 
enlighten the world for ages, you drag within 
the magic circle of your dulness subjects not at 
all adapted to the purposes of the stage and 
debase as he exalted. For instance, you take 
the uncompleted books of living authors, fresh 
from their hands, wet from the press, cut, hack 
and carve them to the powers and capacities of 
your actors and the capability of your theatres, 
unfinished works, hastily and crudely vamp up 
ideas not yet worked out by their original 
Projector, but which have doubtless cost him 
many thoughtful days and sleepless nights; by 
a comparison of incidents and dialogue, down 
to the very last word he may have written a 
fortnight before, do your utmost to anticipate 
his plot—all this without his permission and 
against his will; and then, to crown the whole 
Proceedings, publish in some mean pamphlet 
an unmeaning farrago of garbled extracts from 
his work, to which you put your name as author, 
with the honorable distinction annexed of hav- 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


ing perpetrated a hundred other outrages of 
the same description. Now, show me the dis- 
tinction between such pilfering as this, and 
picking a man’s pocket in the street; unless, 
indeed, it be that the legislature has a regard 
for pocket-handkerchiefs, and leaves men’s 
brains, except when they are knocked out by 
violence, to take care of themselves.” 

At this pause for breath the literary gentle- 
man replied, with surprising meekness, “A 
man must live, Sir.” But Nicholas went roar- 
ing on as follows: 

“That would be an equally fair plea in both 
cases but if you put it upon that ground, I 
have nothing more to say than that, if I were 
a writer of books, and you a thirsty dramatist, 
I would rather pay your tavern score for six 
months—large as it might be—than have a 
niche in the Temple of Fame with you for the 
humblest corner of my pedestal, through six 
hundred generations.” 


HEN it had arrived thus far, Dickens 

said, the conversation threatened to take 
a somewhat angry tone. Which mild sentence 
reminds me of the story of the witness who 
testified that the prisoner had called him “a 
lousy, moth-eaten, penny-stealing skunk.” 

“Then what happened?” asked the judge. 

“Well,” said the witness, “then he became 
abusive.” 

To the stray reader of Nicholas Nickleby 
ninety years later, Nicholas’s outburst must 
seem a trifle out of character for that some- 
what lachrymal juvenile could not, by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination, be thought 
of as interested even dimly in the question 
of literary piracy. But when this passage was 
“hot from the press,” every one knew that it 
was Dickens himself speaking. We are all 
familiar with the forlorn latter-day efforts of 
our own Mr. Wells to persuade his readers that 
the emotions of Mr. Britling and the thoughts 
of Mr. Clissold are not to be read as autobio- 
graphical, but Dickens would not even have 
pretended that it was anyone but himself let- 
ting off steam when Nicholas turned on the 
aforesaid literary gentleman: Dickens probably 
dashed off that scene before he could lay head 
to pillow on the night he saw Sam Weller: 
or the Pickwickians and everybody knew he 
was aiming straight at the larcenous author of 
that comedy. His name was William Moncrieff. 
And every one knew that Moncrieff had not 
only been aimed at but hit for that broad 
target let out a yell of pain and anger which 
could be heard all over London. He even 
retorted with an immediate dramatization of 
Nicholas Nickleby, when that story still had 
five months to run in serial form. 

“Let Mr. Dickens set his wits to work again 
and finish nis Nicholas Nickleby better than 

I have done and IT shall sink into the mire, from 

which I have, for the moment, attempted to 

emerge by catching at the hem of his garment.” 

Thus Moncrieff who continued his reply in 
this wise: 

“Great as his talents are, he is not to fancy 
himself Sir Oracle and think that when he 


speaks no dog should bark; he should not 
attempt to 


hestride us like a Colossus and 


grumble that we poor petty mortals should 
seek to creep between his legs. With all possi- 
ble good feeling, I would beg to hint to Mr. 
Dickens that the depreciating of the talents of 
another is but a shallow and envious way to 
attempt to raise one’s own—that calling the 
offending party a thief, sneering at his pecuni- 
ary circumstances and indulging .in empty 
boasts of tavern treats are weapons of offense 
usually resorted to only by the very lowest 
orders. Nothing is more easy than to be ill- 
natured. I confess I write for my living and it !s 
no discredit to Mr. Dickens to say that those 
who know him best are aware he is as much 
indebted to his pen for the dinner of the day 
as I can possibly be. With respect to the six 
hundred generations, through which Mr. Dickens 
expects his pedestal should remain unshaken 
in the Hall of Fame, I can assure him I never 
anticipated that any credit I might derive from 
dramatizing ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ would more 
than endure beyond as many days. Having him- 
self unsuccessfully tried the Drama, there is 
some excuse for Mr. Dickens’s petulance to- 
wards its professors.” 


HE offending and offended Moncrieff had 

the law (or the lack of it) on his side and a 
considerable weight of sympathy throughout 
the theatre. For the present statutes, inter- 
national agreements and supporting body of 
public opinion are of comparatively recent 
growth, newly reclaimed ground in a cheerful 
swamp of primitive communism. Nowadays 
not only all the dramatic royalties but all the 
producing profits would be awarded by the 
courts to the violated novelist. If, however, 
the authors of today can doze by their fires at 
home while their old fancies work for them 
even at the far, lawless crossroads of the 
world, it is due to a deal of propaganda ac- 
complished by their predecessors, to which 
propaganda, the unstudied outcries of the 
wounded Dickens played no inconsiderable 
part. 

All his days he suffered acutely and audibly 
from such rape of his brain-children. He could 
not see the stage versions of his tales without 
deep discomfort, for he not only wanted to 
write all the plays himself but, in his inmost 
heart, to direct the rehearsals, to take the tick- 
ets at the door and then to dash backstage and 
himself to play the leading réles. Some of 
the dramatizations he saw must have been 
pretty terrible and after the first scene of 
one Oliver Twist at the Old Vic, Dickens in- 
dulged in the singularly forceful dramatic 
criticism implied when a playgoer lies flat 
on the floor of the box and remains supine 
until the end of the performance. 

His emotions on such an occasion were a 
nice blend of the feelings which burn in any 
man’s bosom when he chances to note that a 
perfect stranger is not only picking his pocket 
but ravishing his tooth-brush. Some of the stage 
embodiments of his famous characters he might 
reluctantly have enjoyed.—Janauschek doub- 
ling as Hortense and Lady Dedlock, Lotta 
doubling as Little Nell and the Marchioness, 
Irving as Jingle, Jefferson as Caleb Plummer. 

(Continued on page 123) 





The Hat-Pin 





VANITY FAIR 


A Moral Tale Wherein a Celebrated Gambler Both Wins and Loses His Last Game of Chance 


VERY dear friend of mine is the hero of 
A this story, a friend who accompanied 

me through most of the years of my 
youth. He was an artist: a sculptor, painter, 
architect. His talent was powerful and soaring, 
his temperament overwhelming, and there 
was a glimpse of the true genius in him. In 
the years of our closest friendship, he was 
a passionate gambler. In the Newspapermen’s 
Club in Budapest, in Ostend, in Monte Carlo 
—in fact wherever gambling was known. He 
was a daring yet lucky gambler. I often spent 
long nights sitting silently at his side, watch- 
ing his bold game and his devilishly sure in- 
stinct. When, after an uncertain and hesitant 
quarter of an hour, he managed to fall into 
a streak of luck he would not let it go for 
anything in the world until he was through 
for the night. In which respect he did not 
differ from any of the truly great gamblers of 
history. 

He is dead now. 

One day, he visited me and asked me to go 
with him to Vienna for a few days. He had 
been complaining for a long time that there 
was something seriously the matter with his 
stomach. 

“I have money now,” he said. “Been rather 
lucky lately. I want to take this opportunity 
to go to Vienna and consult the best specialist 


I can find.” 


E went to Vienna, and together we visited 

Professor O., one of the greatest authori- 
ties in the world on internal diseases. My 
friend forced me to be present at the consulta- 
tion. The examination took a long time and 
it seemed to me to be a very careful and 
thorough one. 

The result was considerably unpleasant. 
Professor O. told us that there was nothing 
wrong with my friend’s stomach, but he ad- 
vised us to go immediately to a nerve-specialist. 
He gave us the address of an eminent colleague 
of his, and he even promised us that he would 
telephone to him and inform him of our 
coming. 

Both of us were laymen, but sufficiently 
educated to suspect that the worst was still 
in store. A stomach trouble—and the physician 
seemingly not interested in the stomach but 
considerably more so in the reflexes of the 
knee and the pupil of the eye—well, it all 
seemed to us rather serious. 

We went over to the nerve specialist, and 
I was again forced to accompany my friend 
into the inner office. He undressed himself 
until he stood naked, and then he was sub- 
jected to the well-known ceremonies: he 
walked about the room with closed eyes, at- 
tempted to hit the middle-finger of his right 
hand with the middle-finger of his left in the 
air, etc. Then followed a test I had previously 
not known. My friend was told to lie down on 
his stomach on the sofa, and the physician 
took a hat-pin. It was a long, ordinary looking 
hat-pin, an instrument the ladies of to-day do 
not even know. Nerve-specialists used it in 
the old days to ascertain the sensitiveness of 
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the nerves in the back. The physician ex- 
plained that he would touch the bare skin of 
my friend’s back intermittently with the point 
and with the knob of the hat-pin, and the 
patient would have to guess which part of the 
pin had touched him. The test began. The 
specialist first touched my friend’s back with 
the point of,the hat-pin. 





— 


SONG FROM A PLAY 


By Orrick JOHNS 


The day is a troubadour 
Walking the highway, 
With cloak of the sea 
And sleeves of the sun: 
The day is a traveller 
Travelling my way, 
Whom I would let be, 


Yet never can shun. 


He has business abroad 
On the lands and the heavens, 
And business with me 





That cannot be done; 
For all of my luck 
| Is at sixes and sevens 
With ways of the sea 
And wiles of the sun. 


The day on his wayfaring 
Hurries and hurries 
Out of the sea 
To his house in the sun; 
He has sung to me too, 
But his word only worries 
The heart out of me, 





Whose feet cannot run. 








*Point!” said my friend. 

“Correct!” said the physician, and he 
touched him again with the point. 

“Again point,” said my friend. 

“Bravo!” said the doctor. “And now?” 

“Again the point.” 

“Bravo! And now?” 

“Again the point!” 

“Excellent!” 

Now he touched my friend with the other 
end of the pin. 

“Knob,” said the patient. 

“And now?” 

“Point.” 

“Very good.” 

The physician touched him eight or ten 
times, and my friend always correctly guessed 
whether it was with the point or with the knob 
of the hat-pin. I began to breathe more easily, 
the unpleasant feeling that had tortured me 





on my way to the specialist had passed away, 
When we went down the stairs I felt almog 
lighthearted, and, reaching the street, I was 
just about to make a not too complimentary 
remark concerning the stomach-professors 
abilities, when my friend turned and spoke 
to me in a serious tone. 

“Do you know that I am very sick?” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “My case is extremely 
serious.” 

“But how can you say that?” I exploded, 
“Why, the examination was eminently success. 
ful. To be quite frank, at first I was a little 
bit afraid, but when I saw how exactly you 
indicated every time he touched you with 
the hat-pin . . “ 

“I swear to you,” he said, with a sad smile, 
“I swear to you I did not know once whether 
it was the point or the knob of the hat-pin 
he was prodding me with. 

“You see, it was like this. When he first 
touched me, I reasoned: If anyone is holding 
a pin in his hand, he notices first its point, be- 
cause the essential part of a pin is its point and 
not its knob. Then the specialist committed the 
great blunder of saying ‘correct’ in answer to 
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my first ‘point’. 


“(P\HAT moment a thought struck me like 

lightning: I realized that I was merely 
gambling. 1 was doing nothing but gambling 
on two chances, for in cases of hat-pins there 
are only two possibilities: points and knobs. 
To me it seemed exactly like roulette in Monte 
Carlo: rouge and noir. And roulette is some- 
thing I know damn well, and for weeks past 
I’ve been playing for large stakes with luck 
constantly on my side. 

“When he touched me again, I played 
‘point’ again, and he said: ‘Bravo!’ Then 
that pleasant feeling of excitement got hold 
of me that always seizes the gambler when he 
feels that to-day he has a lucky streak. I played 
‘point’ again and again, but when I won for the 
fourth time I knew that the series was at 
an end. Applying the gambler’s logic, the rest 
seemed comparatively easy. 

“The next winner would be ‘knob’. I played 
‘knob’ and won again. I remembered the well- 
known rule: After a series of rouge, noir comes 
only once, and the game returns again to a 
series of rouge. I played according to the 
rule, and was successful again. I tell you, all 
that happened in the office of the specialist 
was nothing but that I played and won eight 
or ten rounds—just as if I had been playing 
roulette and had gambled on rouge and noir 

. which is neither complicated nor very 
rare. In Monte Carlo, I often won fifteen, even 
twenty times in succession. . . . If the doctor 
had kept quiet every time after touching me 
with the pin, I would have been terribly em- 
barrassed.” 

I assure you that never in my life shall I 
forget this story—nor the sad smile that played 
on my friend’s lips while he offered me the 
explanation of his fatal accuracy, which vin- 
dicated him as a gambler, but cost him his life. 
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Kugene O’Neill, Newest of the Guilders 


His Two Newest and Most Pretentious Plays Are in the Lap of New York Repertory 


ii from the coral strand of his homestead in Bermuda has come Eugene 
O'Neill, most internationally known of American playwrights, to assist the 
New York Theatre Guild’s present undertaking of his Marco Millions. This 
epic satire of the travels of the old Venetian, Polo, a Main Street soul in 
Renaissance clothing, is the first of O’Neill’s works for the Guild to do. They 
have also Promised his new Strange Interlude, perhaps in this same season. Both 
works are hugely planned, experimental in moods and means, expectant of great 
resource in their Staging, and of spry brains on the part of their audiences. Mean- 


while O’Neill’s earlier dramas, played abroad more often than any American’s, 
are come at last to London. lone bulwark of conventional playdom, and are 
causing great brow-creasing. His Great God Brown was given there specially on 
a recent occasion, much to the indignation of Arnold Bennett, who forthwith 
declined to discuss O’Neill, and to the disappointment of St. John Ervine, who is 
still unwilling to glimpse an O’Neill beyond Beyond the Horizon. Mr. O'Neill 
disdains to make rejoinder. Shy, nervous, luminous, he busies himself with the 
Guild’s preparations of what his biographers assure us are his two finest plays 














THE MIKADO 


His object all sublime he will achieve in time, to 
make the punishment fit the crime, the punish- 
ment fit the crime. John Barclay creates a most 
humane and excessively acrobatic Mikado 


KO-KO 
Americans had not seen this favourite 
English comedian Fred Wright (a 
brother of Haidée Wright) since he 
played here in The Pink Lady and in 
the celebrated Edna May extravaganzas 





VANITY FAIR 


THE GIRL FRIENDS 


Three little maids from the 
seminary,—including Yum. 
Yum, free from the genius 
tutelary, flirt their fans for 
a new generation of Savoyards 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY VANDAMM 





NANKI-POO 


A wandering minstrel, he, a thing of shreds 
and patches, of ballads, songs and snatches. 
William Williams, last season’s Strephon and 
Frederick goes very Oriental in The Mikado 


“The Mikado: or The Town of Titipu” 


Winthrop Ames Makes His Third Glamorous Gilbert and Sullivan Production 


O the Savoy repertory which Mr. Winthrop Ames began to build in March, 
1926, he has now added The Mikado, for a Gilbert and Sullivan troupe going 
on tour without either this universal favourite or Pinafore in its luggage would 
be like a set of Dickens with Pickwick Papers and David Copperfield left out. 
The same company is equipped to give (at a moment’s notice) Jolanthe and 
The Pirates of Penzance. This season The Gondoliers will be added before Mr. 


Ames will rest on his oars and survey the handiwork which already a new 
generation has pronounced good. Passionate Savoyards may be more addicted t 
some of the minor masterpieces, but The Mikado has proved the sturdiest favour 
ite in all lands and times and its name must be included on any Gilbert and 
Sullivan playbill. In it Sullivan’s melodic gift is at its most abundant and there 
are few lovelier songs than the one which Yum-Yum sings to the gratified mom 
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Edmond 


75 


Wherein a Most Respectable Woman Finds a New Way to Defend Her Virtue 


cieux greeted her with extravagant com- 
pliments and soft, throaty exclamations 
of pleasure : 

“Oh, this is too good! . . . Come right in, 
my dear! Isn’t she lovely? Isn’t she lovely? 
And so well dressed! She knows how to dress! 
Quick, a chair! You are not too warm? Then 
you are cold? And how well she looks! You 
gre ravishing, my dear. Isn’t it true, gentle- 
men, that she is ravishing?” 

The chorus of gentlemen assembled intoned 
their polite assent. Whereupon, depending up- 
on her age or her humour, she would make 
straight for one of the corners reserved for 
philandering and masked by obliging palms, 
or would contribute her share of ready-made 
remarks to the general conversation. At times, 
before passing to a more mysterious discus- 
sion, she would act as partner to one or 
another of the more or less deficient and 
negligible figureheads which the habitués dis- 
dainfully dubbed “the alibis.” This deceived 
no one, but it saved appearances. As to 
Clotilde, she was not unaware that the grace of 
the young women and the responsiveness of 
the young men constituted the double attrac- 
tion of her Saturdays, and that there were 
occasions when her salon, with its furtive whis- 
pering couples, took on much the aspect of a 
house of ill repute! It mattered little to her. 
She wanted to have people, many people, and 
she naively encouraged these irregular at- 
tachments, replying to any one who com- 
plained to her of her guests’ conduct, “Be 
assured, I should never invite them to dinner!” 


A each new guest arrived, Clotilde Ran- 


*(\H, this is too good! She is delightful! 

And what a hat! I must kiss you, my 
darling. Isn’t it true, gentlemen, that she is 
ravishing? A childhood friend whom I chanced 
upon by accident yesterday in a department 
store. She is of the same age as 1. . but how I 
should love to be of the same age as she! 
At least let me present you; Madame... 
Isn't it absurd, that I no longer remember 
your maiden name. She is married, this lass! 
Why yes, Céline: Madame? ... ” 

“Madame Edmond Collebucque.” 

“Of course. Now, I want you to meet a 
no-account, the very soul of worthlessness: I 
am referring to Lucien Cherpray-Barfleur. 
Lucien, I place her in your care; you will 
help her to the cakes. She can permit herself 
everything, she is slender enough for that! 
No, but is she pretty? You must come every 
Saturday, just that we may look at you, you 
understand, Céline! ... Oh! Madame Gouche! 
Good day, Madame Gouche! This is too good! 
Isn't she rosy and fresh? A splendour!” 

Céline, somewhat bewildered, smiled. To 
tell the truth, so far as she was concerned 
Clotilde had hardly exaggerated. She was 
charming, and so modern! One of those little 
Parisian girls of to-day, slender, supple and 
tim, who seem to have adopted uncomfor- 
table dresses and torturous shoes purely to 
keep themselves from bounding like goats and 
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to restrain their intensive gambolling instincts. 

“Madame,” Cherpray-Barfleur said to her 
very seriously, “since I am here, accept me! 
Let us give the appearance of being old 
friends, so that the others will leave us in 
peace. And like old friends, let us go over to 
that corner, which is still unoccupied. It is the 
best in the house. By placing the chairs in 
a certain manner, the gentleman remains in 
a kindly shadow, while the lady is in a flood 
of light.” 

He wronged himself,-for he was charming. 
To him, too, Clotilde could have said, “And 
dressed!” He was the Beau Brummel of the 
place. The men copied him, and he manifested 
a feminine irritation at this; he despised 
them, and let them see it. 

“In cornering you, I am not depriving you 
of much,” he said to Céline. “To come here 
every Saturday from five to eight one must be 
either an idiot or a dilettante. I am the only 
dilettante of the lot. Others come in search of 
better-class flirtations, in which they are at 
times successful; for though the women may 
not lack taste, they are singularly lacking in 
distaste. These poor people do not know how 
much rarity, preciousness, and solace there 
can be in the friendship of a man for a 
woman, a friendship ennobled by desire and 
fear, a friendship tinged with danger... . 
No, I am not one of them... ” 


"Pipe was delighted to have him go on 
talking this way, since she could admire 
him at her leisure. She was seated to best 
advantage, in a luxurious easy chair, sipping 
daintily at an iced chocolate and nibbling a 
cookie. She knew that the sunlight which fell 
across her face was putting mauve rays into 
her eyes and framing her hair with a surpris- 
ing aureole. Finally, she was lulled by the 
music of this cajoling and suppliant voice. 
She was exquisitely at rest; she had ceased 
to think, she found life excellent, and sank 
back into a divine torpor. 

Then she was abruptly awakened by the kiss 
which Cherpray-Barfleur had impressed upon 
her hand. How could she be angry? He had 
immediately resumed so conventional an at- 
titude. ... 

“I was saying,” he continued, “that you will 
hear me criticized for giving so much atten- 
tion to my clothes.” 

“Oh,” Céline replied quickly, “my husband 
also dresses well!” 

She laid special emphasis on those two 
words, those two protecting words: “my 
husband.” Lucien made a grimace. 

“Yes, yes,” she went on. “My husband is 
quite particular! Would you believe it—he 
has a greater variety of suits than I have dresses 
and he spends much more time over his clothes 
than I. Also, he is very good-looking. . . . But 
he is not given to display.... You will 
never meet him in fashionable places. And 
since I am sure that he only dresses this way 
to please me, why of course I encourage him! 
Every time that some new material or a differ- 


ent style of jacket appears, I am sure that 
Edmond will be the first to have it! I attach 
importance to these things, you understand, 
but they are not the whole of life: Edmond 
is very clever, very cultivated. He never pays 
social calls, but he is a scholar, reading and 
writing a great deal. It is unusual, don’t you 
think, for a person to be both so dashing and 
so profound? In his thinking he is a philos- 
opher—and he observes the fashions like a 
dandy. . . . Why, he has gloves like yours 
and—please lend me your kerchief—yes, he 
too prefers iris. It goes so well with a light- 
coloured cigarette.” 
“AS for me,” murmured Lucien, discoun- 
tenanced, “I am not the man they may 
try to make you think I am. I go in for all the 
sports, but I have moments of intense melan- 
ae 

“Edmond,” Céline interposed, “also goes in 
for the various sports.” 

At this Cherpray-Barfleur arose in discour- 
agement; and again taking the hand which 
he had kissed, he placed his lips there a 
second time, but in the manner of a parting. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of seeing you 
here again next Saturday? If you wish, we 
will talk only of you... . ” 

The following day, Sunday morning, Céline 
was awakened by the exclamations of both 
husband and mother-in-law. 

“Eh, ah!” her husband was grumbling. 

“Lazy,” came stridently from Mme. Colle- 
bucque. On week days her face was shaped 
like a nut-cracker; and on Sunday morning 
she always had a malicious eye and a mouth 
like a dime savings bank. She was now dressed 
in her 1875 mantilla. And perched above her 
sleek black psyche she was wearing a kind of 
cap with black tulips and yellow forget-me- 
nots. 


“Eh, ah!” repeated Edmond. 


ELINE thought of the ideal mate whom 

she had described to Cherpray-Barfleur. 
The real Edmond seemed to her irresistibly 
comic in his nondescript coatee, his waiter’s 
necktie, his baggy trousers over his provin- 
cial boots, and above all the absurd derby, 
the enormous antiquated derby with the 
cracked crown and the faded band. And 
cherpray-Barfleur was such a handsome chap! 
One shoulder higher than the other—his nose 
was radiant on a pale face, set off by a weedy 
moustache. Edmond was pulling at his pipe 
... She laughed aloud, then broke into 
sobs. ... 

“Madame is out of sorts?” asked Mme. 
Collebucque. “Come duchess! The coach 
awaits us.” 

And now followed—horror of horrors!— 
the ride through the Bois in a fiacre, the 
mother-in-law and Céline on the banquette 
and Edmond on the folding seat, with one leg 
dangling out of the carriage. “If only M. 
Cherpray-Barfleur doesn’t see me,” thought 

(Continued on page 123) 













Louise Hunter of “A Golden Dawn” 


DD to the long, light-hearted line of young ladies 

who leave grand opera for comic Louise Hunter, 
so tender in years at the start of her operatic career, that 
the maestrissimi used to call her the mascot of the 
Metropolitan. For there, in her fairly middle teens, this 
child of Ohio made her operatic début: and there, dur- 
ing three busy seasons, she sang such varied réles as 
the child Yniold in Pelléas et Melisande, the Czarevitch 
in Boris Godunow, Musette in La Bohéme and Esmeralda, 
the snake-charmer—in a memorably pleasant scene with 
Mr. Meader—in The Bartered Bride. Summers found her 
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carolling with the Atlanta Light Opera Company. Now, 
following the procedure of Mary Ellis (and reversing 
that of Mary Lewis) she turns into the Broadway prima 
donna of The Golden Dawn, an operetta which Emmerich 
Kalman has written especially for the opening of the new 
Temple of Music, Hammerstein, fils, presiding. Whether 
or not she will break a precedent broken heretofore only 
by the majestic Mme. Schumann-Heink and return in due 
time to the glories of grand opera is a question for some 
prima donnas regard a season in musical comedy as no 
more than a bushel of wild oats in a golden basket 
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AS MUSETTE 


In pink pelisse and 
ostrich plumes, Miss 
Hunter made merry 
work of Musette, in 
La Bohéme at the 
Metropolitan—a Mu- 
sette of sugar, spice 
and Grade-A Puccini 
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Emil J annings 


An Estimate of the Great German Screen Actor Recently Imported to Hollywood 


middle of his body forward as he 


H: is an immense man. He thrusts the 
His 


walks. frame is awkward and 
heavy. 

His face is bland, round as the full moon, 
and save for the eyes, expressionless. The 
years have written neither agony nor mirth 
onit. As pliable as putty, it is one of the chief 
secrets of the man’s great career in films. It 
reminds one of the rubber faces which chil- 
dren buy for toys. A pressure of the finger can 
make it turn old, wrinkled, full of laughter, 
or sad. It is more mobile than any face I have 
ever seen. 

Whether or not Emil Jannings is a greater 
film actor than his chief contemporary, Wal- 
lace Beery, is a moot question. His background 
has been more extensive and his theatrical 
training more rigid than the American’s. But 
with a face carved in softer material, Jannings 
has a distinct advantage over Mr. Beery. 

The German actor was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, in 1886. His parents returned to 
Europe when he was about a year old. 

The elder Jannings had been a manu- 
facturer of kitchen utensils in Brooklyn. He 
settled in Zurich, Switzerland, and remained 
there during the first ten years of his son’s 
life. He later moved to Gorlitz. The Jannings 
family and antecedents are German middle 
class. 

A brother is an exporter in Shanghai. A sis- 
ter is the wife of a judge in Silesia. A younger 
brother is a scenario writer with the UFA 
in Berlin. 

Emil Jannings is the accidental branch 
which bore fine fruit on an ordinary family 
tree. His face is his fortune. 

A poor student as a youth, he was often put 
in the “school jail” for infractions of rules 
and routine. 


A’ fourteen he ran away to become a sailor. 
£4 In two days he arrived at Hamburg and 
signed as cabin boy on a tramp steamer. He 
had brought three books with him. The crew, 
no doubt feeling that young Jannings was des- 
tined for a motion picture career, threw two 
of the volumes overboard. 

It was apparently a groping crew, in- 
tellectually. They soon became intoxicated 
and forced the fourteen year old boy to read 
the third volume. It was all about a Mr. Wil- 
liam Tell by a Mr. Friedrich von Schiller. 
Before the youth had finished reading the first 
act, a sailor grabbed the Messrs. Tell and 
Schiller, and threw them overboard. 

Deeply disillusioned with his environment, 
the future screen star deserted the ship in 
London, where, penniless, he was scarcely 
able to eke out a living. 

One day he met a friend of his father, Al- 
bert Ballin. Mr. Ballin, an employee of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Line, sent the 
hoy home. Years later, when Jannings came 
to America as a world famous actor, he 
traveled on the S. S. Albert Ballin. 

_ Jannings was then entered in an Engineer- 
ing School—to no purpose. 


By JIM TULLY 


He soon became interested in the local thea- 
tre at Gorlitz. A stage employee became his 
friend and admitted him behind the scenes 
occasionally. As a result he soon ran away 
with a traveling stock company. He served as 
property boy and bill passer. 

Never in funds, the troupe traveled about in 
the heavy wagons in which they lived. The 
owner cooked for the company. His wife super- 
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MR. AND MRS. EMIL JANNINGS 


The eminent German screen actor and star 
of The Last Laugh and Variety with his 
wife who before her marriage was a mu- 
sical comedy star and appeared on the 
stages of Berlin, Vienna, and New York 


vised the wardrobes and curled the hair of the 
artists. The strolling theatrical vagabonds 
played in empty store rooms, rundown thea- 
tres, cafés, wherever possible. 

Years later, Jannings was to draw upon his 
experience when playing the part of Stephen 
Heller in Variety. 

His first opportunity came when the leading 
man was ill. The play was Sudermann’s Honour. 
As Jannings knew the words of most parts in 
the entire repertoire he was allowed to make 
his first stage appearance. 

His other duties with the company did not 
abate. He remained boy of all work with the 
troupe. 

This company was known as the “Schmieren 
Theatre.” Jannings’ wage was approximately 
$1.00 a week. 

He is still an able carpenter and property 
man. 

Many of the leading artists of the Ger- 
man stage and screen received their early 
training as members of wagon troupes. Max 
Reinhardt is a famous example. 

Jannings later became a juvenile at Garde- 
legen, Leipzig, Bremen and Mainz. He met 
two young players at Gardelegen who later be- 
came well known and who preceded him to 
America as film directors. Lothar Mendés 
and Ernst Lubitsch. 

For more than a dozen years Jannings lived 


the hard routine of the provincial player, 
alternating between work as stage carpenter 
and property man. It was rigorous and price- 
less schooling to a youth of Jannings’ capacity. 
Artists may be born but they are shaped by 
the chisels of experience. 

He attracted the attention of the Duke of 
Hesse and was engaged by that gentleman to 
play at his theatre in Darmstadt. He soon met 
all the leading players of Germany. 

Max Reinhardt first saw Jannings at Darm- 
stadt and engaged him for the opening of the 
Deutsches Theatre in Berlin. 

It was with the Reinhardt company that 
Jannings played in all the Schlegel trans- 
lations of Shakespeare. These were followed 
with plays by Ibsen, Strindberg, Schiller, 
Goethe and Gerhart Hauptmann. Jannings 
has played a variety of réles, and is, perhaps, 
the most thoroughly trained actor in the world. 

When the war came Germany ordered all 
theatres to remain open. The salary of Jan- 
nings during this period was $20.00 per month, 


E held the films in contempt. But the low 

wage offered on the stage made him turn 
to the screen for a means of earning a better 
livelihood. 

Ernst Lubitsch was a fellow player with 
Jannings at the Deutsches Theatre. Lubitsch 
knew a director who was about to film a story. 
He helped Jannings secure a part in it. 

The film was called When We Four Do The 
Same. Jannings next received $10.00 a day 
for appearing in a film which was directed by 
Robert Wiene, later famous as the director of 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and one of 
the few leading gentlemen of the films 
who has not yielded to the lure of American 
money. 

Of this period of his career Jannings said, 
regarding films: “I hated the work. I was dis- 
gusted with myself. On the stage I could never 
play a part unless I felt it with all my heart 
and soul. This feeling holds true today and 
that is why I cannot play a motion picture 
role that I do not live and feel. I thought it 
was a stupid business and I despised doing 
the scenes in snatches at a time.” 

During all this time Jannings remained with 
Max Reinhardt. 

His first screen success was Passion. This 
film brought Pola Negri and Lubitsch to a 
high commercial (and subsequent low ar- 
tistic) success in America. 

Not until years later did Jannings consent 
to sign an American contract. The filming of 
Passion cost about twenty thousand dollars. 
The extras received fifty cents a day. Jannings’ 
salary was $20.00 a day. 

Until Passion was made, Jannings played 
on the stage and screen simultaneously. When 
Max Reinhardt first staged that fairy tale con- 
cocted for German Lutherans and Iowa 
Methodists, The Miracle, Jannings played an 
important role. 

Jannings was approaching middle life when 
cast for the réle of Louis XV in Madame Du 

(Continued on page 126) 
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from Homer down to the modern sports 

writers, have been prone to exaggera- 
tion, especially in the recording of events that 
can not be measured in time or distance. 
With the use of the stop-watch and the tape 
measure the achievements in certain lines of 
athletic endeavor can be recorded in cold 
figures which cramp the style of the writers 
and make the track and field meet one of the 
least interesting of athletic contests. 

You can not be thrilled over a foot race and 
compare the winner to Hermes when the 
timers announce that he ran the distance a 
second and a half behind the record set by 
Blibbets of Yale three years before in the 
intercollegiate meet. You can not compare a 
weight thrower to Fin McCool, the Irish 
Giant, tossing a section of the Giants Cause- 
way Englandward, when the man with the 
tape measure tells you that the cast is three 
fect shy of the record made at the last 
Olympics. 

The statistics in athletic achievement are 
depressing and a deterrent to the modern 
Homers of the sports pages. The cold figures 
show that, in every line of athletic endeavor 
that can be recorded in regard to time or dis- 
tance, every known athletic record has been 
bettered within the last twenty years and, of 
course, the end is not yet. In certain lines 
the stop-watch and the tape measure have 
been killing romance and dissipating myths 
relentlessly. 


T'«: chroniclers of athletic achievement, 


HERE are those who would deduce from 

this that athletes must have improved 
in all lines of endeavor. This would leave the 
inference that the present heavyweight cham- 
pion must be a greater fighter than John L. 
Sullivan or any of his predecessors under the 
Marquis of Queensberry or London prize- 
ring rules. In some quarters this would be re- 
garded as little short of blasphemy and yet I 
have heard this point argued by men who 
were God-fearing, upright and reasonable 
upon all other subjects. 

With this formula in mind we are forced 
to conclude that Hercules must have been 
decidedly inferior to one of our second rate 
modern wrestlers. It would seem that the 
serpent he was supposed to have strangled in 
his crib while he was a babe was perhaps no 
bigger than a garter snake. 

As for the business of cleaning out the 
Augean Stables it was as nothing compared 
to the feat of the youthful James J. Corbett 
who used to sweep out his father’s livery 
stable when a mere boy and think nothing of 
it, except that it was most unpleasant work. 
The elder Corbett’s stable in Hayes Valley, 
San Francisco, housed three hacks and six 
buggies with all of the stock required to 
move them, consequently the Corbettian task 
was of a nature such as we have been ac- 
customed to regard as Herculean. 

It is my notion that any of the modern 
athletic heroes would go through the labors 
of Hercules in better time and more efficiently 





By W. 0. McGEEHAN 


than he, just as the modern Homers would 
chronicle their achievements with greater 
rapidity and give them a wider circulation. 
Judged by modern standards the old sports 
writers were slow, while their successors 
never fail to “make” the first edition. But 
this is quibbling. Naturally it is easier to 
bang it out on a portable typewriter than it 
would be to bang it out on a lyre. 

Fortunately, achievement in the “squared 
circle” can not be measured by time or 
space, consequently here is one sport 
where the imagination can run free and 
where the argument as to the relative great- 
ness of the comparatively ancient and the 
modern can rage forever. In this regard the 
modern Homers still may fashion demi-gods 
according to their dreams and to just as 
credulous audiences as those that listened 
to the first blind chronicler of athletic 
prowess. 


OUR modern champion is as great as his 

chroniclers make him. It was the good for- 
tune of John L. Sullivan to have taken the 
stage just as the first beams of the spot-light 
were turned upon pugilism. In the case of a 
comparatively remote figure like John L. 
Sullivan it is hard to say how much of this 
demi-god was real and how much was bally- 
hoo. It is my notion that the figure of John 
L. Sullivan was largely legendary and that 
the figures of many of his immediate suc- 
cessors were equally unreal. 

In the ponderously majestic wake of Sulli- 
van there followed a new type, “Gentleman 
Jim” Corbett. With all due respect to the 
affable and intelligent actor that Mr. Corbett 
has become, he was no more gentlemanly in 
the ring than was his immediate predecessor. 
On the contrary, Mr. Corbett, when engaged 
in his ring-work was just as cold and con- 
centrated a killer as any man who took up 
the manly art. At Carson City, Mr. Corbett 
was highly amused at the wrath of Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons (the magnificent Rose Julian) 
while the fight was going’ his way. 

“The late Robert Fitzsimmons testified to 
the fact that Mr. Corbett ‘’it ’im cruel ’ard’ ”. 
From all accounts, James J. Corbett was 
quite as vicious a fighter as any of them which 
is no arraignment of his manners because 
all successful fighters are forced to be that 
way. 


. the keynote of the press-agenting of 
James J. Corbett, which was handled by 
one of the most skilful gentlemen in that 
line of work, Mr. William A. Brady, was 
what might be called the “gentlemanly” 
angle. This seemed to get by, at the time. It 
would not go very far now because it has 
been overdone. There have been too many 
“gentlemen” in the prize-ring and their wel- 
come has been worn out. 

But the greatest bit of press-agenting was 
done by Mr. Jack Kearns (born Leo J. 
McKiernan, but who changed the name for 
his own reasons) in the promotion of Jack 





Press-Agenting the Athlete 


How Homer Began the Ballyhoo Which Has Made Heroes of Our Prize Fighters and Football Players 


Dempsey. Mr. Kearns had some ground- 
work in the manly art having started out as 
a heavyweight fighter himself. But after being 
knocked out no fewer than six times, Mr. 
Kearns decided that there was no future for 
him in that part of the business. He deter- 
mined, as they say, “to get himself a fighter”. 

He acquired Jack Dempsey just. about the 
time it was agreed that young man Dempsey 
was merely another “palooka” or “pork and 
beaner.” Under the management of John, the 
Barber, a sporting gentleman of New York, 
Dempsey had met a third rate negro fighter 
and, in the encounter, had received a thor- 
ough trouncing, sustaining a broken rib and 
a considerable shattering of faith in his own 
fighting ability. 

It was at this time that he met with Jack 
Kearns and the pair, taking the Greeley ad- 
vice, went as far west as Denver. Mr. Kearns 
borrowed enough money to take them that 
far. Under the management of the imagina- 
tive Mr. Kearns, the former hobo became the 
Jack Dempsey of Hollywood. I know that 
Mr. Kearns is not a lovable character and 
that he is indifferent as to whether or not 
he is loved, but it was Kearns that made the 
Dempsey that became the “greatest drawing 
card in sports” and he made him out of a 
third rater who had been beaten by another 
third rater. 


F course all of the press-agenting in the 

world will not create a demi-god out of 
absolutely nothing. With intensive adver- 
tising a demand can be created for any sort 
of article. The article to be sold may not 
have a great deal of merit but it can not be 
entirely useless. 

Press-agenting in sports is particularly easy. 
Newspapers which pride themselves on baf- 
fling the theatrical press-agents and the press- 
agents of other interests are easy game for 
the sporting press-agent. Mr. Kearns re- 
ceived plenty of aid from the writers of 
pugilism whom he cultivated assiduously. 

From the moment he came under the 
charge of Mr. Kearns no day passed with- 
out tidings of Jack Dempsey. After the 
break with Kearns this continued of its own 
momentum. The successors of Kearns lived 
on the work of the first real manager and 
press-agent. When a figure has been as in- 
tensely ballyhooed as that of Jack Dempsey 
it could not pass into the silences at once 
and only a little beating of the drum, even 
by unskilled hands, was required to keep 
the ballyhoo alive. 

For his part in the creation of what we 
might call the “Dempsey Legend,” Mr. 
Kearns charged his man only fifty percent 
of the net earnings of the pair. When you look 
back and recall that at the time Kearns took 
him up, Mr. Dempsey was on his way back 
to the brake beams and the hobo jungles this 
percentage does not seem quite as unreason- 
able as it at first appears. 

There was a greater ballyhoo man than 

(Continued on page 108) 
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THE ALBERTINA RASCH GIRLS IN THE ZIEGFELD “FOLLIES” 


Follies Before a Fall 


NICHOLAS HAZ 


A Review of Some Revues and Musical Comedies Now Current in New York 


twenty-first birthday, is a more or less in- 

vincible institution. The present edition 
has all the assets expected of eye-filling, ear- 
assailing entertainment. The scenes are num- 
berless, priceless in upholstery and costumery, 
cluttered vividly with the houris whom Friar 
Florenz is so famous for glorifying. If you 
think this fame exaggerated, let me tell you 
of the posters of a night club show in a small 
mid-European city, whereon was printed in 
largest, most scarlet type the extra announce- 
ment of the presence of six genuine “Zigveld 
Girls aus New York!” 

Something magnificently professional draws 
its tens of thousands to the Ziegfeld Follies. 
Most of the other revues make a slogan if not 
a virtue, of necessity and prate of being pos- 
sessed of the spontaneity of amateur clever- 
ness. Some of them get away with it on that 
score—which, when you listen for the music, 
is the only score they have. 

But now, my vote cast and my duty said and 
done, may I retire into that Amen corner where 
one may wonder on the why and how, the 
rhythm and the general need of the revues as 
a mass? For they have been with us of late in 
masses. 

These new revues (hear the maestri pro- 
claim it!) are smart in quite another style. 
They are intimate, they are informal, they care 
more for the bon mot than for brocades. A 
well-rounded “nifty” is more in their sight 
than twenty well-turned assymetricals. They 
apostrophize wit and leave luxury to the blob- 
fingered magnates of the theatre world who 
never learned to juggle travesty or a twirl a 
prickly pun. So, at least, they say. 


ike Ziegfeld Follies, grown up to a 


By CILBERT W. GABRIEL 


Still, when you come to see them all, it is 
simply six of one and sex of the other. The 
vast extravaganzas of the Ziegfeld size are as 
averagely clever as their little cousins among 
the revues. The fact that a show is modest 
in muslin and oilcloth, instead of pursy in 
satin, lace and gold, is no insurance that it 
will be surpassing bright. The bigger and 
richer enterprise may give you more of a sense 
of interminability, more of the melancholy of 
wastefulness; jokes may lose themselves on its 
surface as on a sunset sea, instead of skimming 
like match-sticks on a freshet. But’ the dis- 
advantage ends there. I put up no great plea 
for the unstrained quality of humor in Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s present Follies. But I failed to laugh 
so much more when attending the l:lliputian 
pleasantries of these other Follies out of Grand 
Street. 

They tell me, I should have seen the Grand 
Street Follies down in Grand Street. Those were 
their original circumstances. The now defunct 
East Side playhouse gave its breast tc them as 
the coolly professional theatre district of 
Times Square cannot. The atmosphere was so 
much righter, and so were all the so-forths. 
But they say the same of all these prices of the 
outskirts, once they have moved centerward. 
Like unto the perfection of Mozart when per- 
formed in the ancient Residenztheater; Munich, 
something magically appropriate is supposed 
to emanate from the combination of a small 
revue and a small nook in Harlem or Hester 
Street. 

As a matter of indiscreet opinion, the dif- 
ference is one of patience and charity on the 
audience’s part. You crack the shell of habit 
when you travel far out of the theatre district 


for your theatrical entertainment. Back in it, 
you are hard-boiled again. Buy tickets for 
anything that has taken space on Broadway 
and you want your ton of flesh, your fashion 
show, your stout jokebookful—in short, what 
is known to thé vulgar as your money’s worth. 
It does make a difference. 

The Grand Street Follies have always been 
industriously young at heart. You can almost 
see the motto over the proscenium: “You will 
be served up.” There are plenty of imper- 
sonations on their program. All the young 
ladies and gentlemen seem cheerily adept at 
these. As soon as you scent a pause, out darts 
one of them and impersonates somebody. This 
is excellent ventriloquism. Maybe, too, it is art 
—but it isn’t so pretty in the end. Self-con- 
sciousness is wit’s slow poison. 

Still, why single out the Grand Street Fol- 
lies? I took it along with a batch of its fellows 
in a furious eight or ten evenings in succession, 
and it gave by no means the worst time. But 
by no means (and this more emphatically) the 
best. Such compeers as Merry-Go-Round and 
The Manhatters were happy surprises. There 
was good diversion in them, dashing music— 
Henry Souvaine’s was often singularly skillful 
and beguiling in the former—lyrics that fitted 
spiritually as well as metrically, dancing that 
made its marks, comedians who were, for once, 
as funny as they thought they had to be. 
Perhaps both of these revues started out with 
firm satirical plans, subsequently shredded 
into haphazard vaudeville. That is a common 
fate. But, at any rate, they were both of them 
turned into adept and successful vaudeville, 
full of the foibles and the pleasanter idiocies 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Claire Luce Trips the Light Fan-tastic 


The Fleet-Footed Dancer Is Once Again the Prima Ballerina of Mr. Ziegfeld’s New “Follies” 
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COURTESY JOHN DAY 


MAJOR ARMSTRONG 
This diminutive gentleman, Major 
Herbert Rowse Armstrong (weight 
98 pounds) was a Solicitor, with an 
M. A., from Cambridge University. 
His wife died mysteriously, and 
soon thereafter the Major invited a 
tival solicitor to tea. The lawyer 
accepted, with unpleasant results 





COURTESY JOHN DAY 


EDITH THOMPSON 


Mrs. Thompson wrote urgent letters 
to her lover, portions of which 
showed that she lamented that the 
powdered glass she was mixing with 
her husband’s porridge did not seem 
to injure him. Experts hold that 
she was kidding and that the ground 
substance was never administered 





LOUIS WAGNER 


The dreamy looking 
Mr. Wagner rowed 
ten miles out to sea 
on a winter’s night, 
murdered two women 
with an axe, for the 
sake of about $16.00, 
and later sought to 
blame a third woman, 
sister of one of the 
others he had pur- 
sued but failed to kill 


REV. RICHESON 


The Rev. Richeson 
was Pastor of a Bap- 
tist church in Massa- 
chusetts. He cleared 
the way to a desirable 
marriage by giving 
his sweetheart cyan- 
ide. Ladies protested 
the execution crying 
that such an elegant 
facade ought not be 
lost to the world 
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CONSTANCE KENT 


The Victorian Miss Kent, aged 16, disliked 
her step-mother, and to show it carried 
her half-brother, aged four, out of the 
house one midnight in June, and cut his 
throat. Miss Kent’s father was suspected 
while his daughter chose to remain. silent 


VERNON BRIGGS 


Nice People 
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COURTESY JOHN DAY 

DR. LAMSON 
An English physician, 
Dr. Lamson was deco- 
rated by Roumania for 
his services to human- 
ity. To his  brother- 
in-law—a cripple, aged 
18, the Doctor gave 
a capsule filled with 
deadly aconitine re- 
marking: ‘Here, Per- 
cy you’re a swell pill- 
taker.” Percy died 


RONALD TRUE 
An officer of the 
R. A. F., Ronald True 
taught aviation for a 
spell at Mineola and 
married an actress in 
New York. The sordid 
murder he subsequent- 
ly committed was fol- 
lowed by a robbery, 
but True managed to 
escape hanging on 
grounds of insanity 


A Portrait Gallery of the More Genteel Murderers No One Would Have Ever Suspected 
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warden made two remarks about the 
theory of the “criminal type.” 

“Lombroso,” said the warden, “believes that 
there are certain physical signs of the crim- 
inal; and that by observing the facial angle, 
or measuring the cranium, you can distinguish 
the man who is predisposed to crime.” 

He paused, and then continued without the 
ficker of a smile: 

“] will guarantee that every facial character- 
istic, every measurement of the head which 
you find among the men in this institution, can 
be duplicated in the present Legislature of 
this State.” 

Disregarding the flippant impulse to suggest 
that this merely confirms the general impres- 
sion of Legislatures, it should be said that 
experiment has proved that the warden’s 
assertion was justified. Take any group of six 
hundred men, give them the pallor, the 
cropped head, and the prison clothes, and 
place them beside six hundred convicts. In 
both groups you would find a few “evil- 
looking” men; a few noble-looking ones; 
some, intelligent in appearance, some sly, 
and some stupid. About the only great dif- 
ference would be that among the convicts 
there would probably be a larger percentage 
of the stupid type. 


I: a reformatory which I once visited the 


HIS is a layman’s method. A thoroughly 
scientific test of the criminal type has been 
made in English prisons. It left Lombroso’s 
original theory almost completely discredited. 
Convicts include few of the “perfect 
beasts” which one class of sentimentalists 
imagine; still more is it hard to find among 
them the capital fellows, who have been cruel- 
ly misunderstood and unjustly confined, which 
another class of sentimentalists seem to think 
make up the inmates of a prison. 

The murderer is a superior type of criminal, 
according to some of the authorities. 

“I have known many murderers whose sen- 
tences were commuted,” writes Sir Basil 
Thomson. “I can remember only one—Steinie 
Morrison—whom I would not trust not to 
commit a second murder. The rest were always 
a good influence in the prison and qualified 
themselves for positions of trust.” 

Doubtless this view was shared by the 
Governor of an American State who recently 
took two murderers from the State Prison with 
him on a fishing and hunting trip,—as boat- 
men and gun-bearers. But I think I read that 
people in Canada, where the Governor’s party 
travelled, were not wholly pleased. That 
Governor, I should expect to find, was the 
kind of person who, as a boy, left loaded re- 
volvers lying about in the house, and consi- 
dered it rather amusing to do so. 

A man who commits murder, says one brand 
of dogmatist, rarely commits any other crime. 
This is his only offense. The statement sounds 
rather well, until one remembers Jesse James, 
Gerald Chapman, and the great horde of 
burglars and others who have included murder 
in their programmes. 








By EDMUND PEARSON 


Of course, say the superficial thinkers, all 
murderers are insane. If not raving luna- 
tics, they are insane at the moment of the 
crime, and that is why it is useless to punish 
them. This assertion represents thought at 
its lowest ebb. I used to believe that it had at 
least a noble motive behind it; the desire to 
make a merciful excuse for sin. But I am 
coming to agree with William Bolitho that it 
represents mercy not so often as cowardice; 
not so much the desire to excuse others as to 
defend one’s self. These folk who have com- 
mitted murder are not insane; they are 
“nastily like ourselves”, and their dreadful 
deed only represents something which, under 
certain circumstances, we might have done. 
The plea of insanity may be raised to save a 
guilty man, or it may be only a cry of horror 
to prove that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the wicked murderers and ourselves,— 
virtuous folk that we are! 

There age few subjects upon which people 
are so ready to dogmatize as upon the signs 
of innocence or of guilt. And few upon which 
they are so willing to jump to general con- 
clusions from one instance. During the strange 
manifestations of mob _ psychology which 
appeared in the Sacco-Vanzetti agitation, more 
than one person remarked upon the noble 
utterances of the condemned men, and argued 
innocence therefrom. One of the intellectual! 
weeklies was much impressed by their dying 
speeches, and asked solemnly if these were the 
words of guilty men. 


ELL, Carlyle Harris died with simple 

courage; a neatly-turned phrase upon his 
lips. He quietly asserted his perfect innocence. 
Dr. Pritchard, who atrociously poisoned his 
wife and mother-in-law and tried to lay the 
blame for the murders upon his poor little 
dupe of a house-maid, appeared upon the 
scaffold, with the bearing of a sainted martyr. 
He even took time impressively to thank one of 
the clergymen for appearing in full canonicals. 
And about the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
execution, there was published in the papers 
an interview with a newspaper reporter, 
Charles A. Leigh, who has witnessed eighty 
executions at the New Jersey State Prison. 
Every one of the eighty murderers protested 
his innocence to the last. 

But it is upon looks, upon facial character- 
istics, that your ready-made criminologist, 
your reader-of-character-at-a-glance, is most 
willing to reply. 

“Why, he doesn’t look like a murderer!” say 
these folk. And they reach for a pen to sign 
a petition to the governor. 

“What, that innocent-looking boy?” “That 
sweet-faced woman?” “That poor, honest 
working-man with such appealing eyes?” 
“Never in the world!” 

Their sympathies are enlisted in the 
prisoner’s behalf, and presently they join 
in calling all the authorities by the harshest 
of names. Governors, judges, presidents of 
universities,—all are tyrants and hangmen. 
To the humanitarians who agitate to procure 





What Does a Murderer Look Like? 


Confounding the Popular Theory That There Is Such a Thing as a “Criminal Type” 


the release of condemned murderers the world 
is a black place, full of scheming villains. 
Figures of pure radiance seem to exist only 
in the cells of the condemned. 

The seven persons whose portraits appear 
on page 82 (opposite) were not from the 
“criminal classes.” All except one—Louis 
Wagner—were apparently good middle- or 
upper middle-class folk. Major Armstrong was 
M. A. of Cambridge University, and a solici- 
tor, living in comfort, and enjoying some 
social position in a small English, or rather 
Welsh, town. The Rev. Mr. Richeson had 
been graduated from a theological seminary, 
and was the pastor of a church in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Lamson was an English 
physician who had occasionally visited in 
Saratoga and other places in New York. Con- 
stance Kent was a member of a notably “re- 
spectable” and religious family, although 
there was a record of maternal insanity in her 
case. She herself, however was adjudged sane, 
and the death sentence’ was commuted be- 
cause of her youth. 


ONALD TRUE passed as an officer and a 
gentleman, in both the British and Ameri- 
can aviation services during the War. He 
murdered a prostitute for no apparent reason 
except to rob her of £8. He was found legally 
insane; unless he has died, he is still confined 
in an asylum. The commutation of his sentence 
was much criticized, and there were those who 
believed that he fooled the doctors and the law 
to the end. Mrs. Thompson seemed to be a 
perfectly normal person; she suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law because of the 
extraordinary letters to her lover, in which 
she represented herself as trying to poison her 
husband. When that lover stabbed the husband 
to death, in her presence, she was held to be 
a party to the crime. Louis Wagner was a man 
in most humble circumstances; an ill-educated 
fisherman; poor, but no better and apparently 
no worse than the average man living among 
sailors and fishermen on the waterfront of 
seaport towns. His photograph was taken 
during his long confinement in prison prior to 
his execution; I suspect that the photographer, 
or some kindly jailor lent the clothes to give 
him the tidy and almost clerical appearance. 
I should be surprised if some of those who 
see these pictures do not fancy that they detect 
criminal or murderous characteristics in all 
of the faces. I should be surprised if these 
same persons, if they had been told in the 
printed captions, that these were not murder- 
ers, but the board of directors of some char- 
itable and philanthropic society, did not 
remark that these were very kindly and 
pleasant persons. For myself, I can see murder 
in none of the faces. Yet six of these people 
committed cruel and atrocious crimes; the 
victims of Major Armstrong, Dr. Lamson 
and Mr. Richeson died in agony, after hours 
of suffering. The victims were a wife; a 
crippled brother-in-law; and a betrayed and 
deceived sweetheart,—a girl of nineteen. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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A Cable Union 


VANITY FAIR 


A Trans-Atlantic Franco-American Romance Happening in the Smartest Sort of Society 


New York, 8 June 


Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton Long Island New York 


PLEASE ADVISE STOP AM SAILING EUROPE 
SATURDAY WEEK STOP SHOULD LIKE DO 
SOMETHING ORIGINAL IN PARIS ; 

Paul Neuriche 


Easthampton, 8 June 


Paul Neuriche 
830 Park Avenue New York N Y 
HOW ABOUT MEETING A FRENCHMAN 
Arthur Freeman 


New York g June 


Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton Long Island New York 
WONDERFUL STOP CAN IT REALLY BE 
MANAGED —— 
Paul Neuriche 


Easthampton g June 


Paul Neuriche 
830 Park Avenue New York N Y 
1 AM CABLING MY YOUNG FRIEND THE MARQUIS 
DE PAUVRE WHO LIVES IN OLD CHATEAU IN 
OLD VILLAGE CALLED POLITESSE NEAR TOURS 
Arthur Freeman 


New York 10 June 


Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton Long Island New York 
MANY THANKS STOP SHALL MAKE IT POINT 
VISIT HIM appa 
Paul Neuriche 


Easthampton 10 June 


Marquis De Pauvre 


Politesse Tours France 
1 AM SENDING YOU A MILLIONAIRE NAMED 
PAUL NEURICHE 
Arthur Freeman 


Politesse 11 June 


Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton Long Island New York 
HOW TRULY AMIABLE MON CHER 
Andre De Pauvre 


Easthampton 12 June 
Marquis De Pauvre 


Politesse Tours France 
NO NO WAIT TILL YOU SEE HIM 
Arthur Freeman 


Paris 30 June 


Marquis De Pauvre 
Politesse Tours 


AM HERE 
Paul Neuriche Hotel Crillon 
Politesse 1 July 


Paul Neuriche 
Hotel Crillon Paris 
KINDLY VISIT ME WITH FAMILY, IF ANY, AND 


CONVENIENT 
Andre De Pauvre 


By GEOFFREY KERR 
Paris 1 July 


Marquis De Pauvre 


Politesse Tours 


MOST STOP ARRIVING TUESDAY WITH MRS 
NEURICHE STOP MY DAUGHTER MUCH REGRETS 


UNABLE COME 
Paul Neuriche 
Politesse G July 


Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton N Y 
HE HAS ARRIVED MON DIEU 
Andre De Pauvre 


Politesse 5 July 


Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton N Y 
BUT MRS IS CHARMING 
Andre De Pauvre 


Politesse 6 July 


Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton N Y 
VERY CHARMING 
Andre De Pauvre 


Politesse 5 July 


Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton N Y 
TOO CHARMING 
Andre De Pauvre 


Politesse 7 July 


Miss Dorothy Neuriche 
Hotel Crillon Paris 
DO COME DOWN FRENCHMEN ARE FASCINATING 
Mother 


Paris 8 July 


Mrs Paul Neuriche 


Care Marquis De Pauvre Politesse Tours 
THANK YOU IM FASCINATED HERE 
Dorothy 


Easthampton 17 July 


Marquis De Pauvre 


Politesse Tours France 
HOW GOES IT 
Arthur Freeman 


Politesse 18 July 


Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton N Y 
IT GOES BACK TO AMERICA WITH POPPA 
NEURICHE 
Andre De Pauvre 


Easthampton 19 July 


Marquis De Pauvre 
Politesse Tours France 
WHAT DOES 
Freeman 


Politesse 20 July 
Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton N Y 
MY CHATEAU 
De Pauvre 


Easthampton 21 July 


Marquis De Pauvre 


Politesse Tours France 
CONGRATULATIONS 
Freeman 


Politesse 21 July 


Fitzberg and Statsburg 
220 West Forty Second Street New York NY 
ae By «al CHATEAU STOP BUY ESTATE To 


PUT 
Paul Neuriche 


New York 25 July 


Paul Neuriche 


Care Morgan Harjes Paris 
HAVE PURCHASED FOR YOU TWO THOUSAND 
ACRES ON LONG ISLAND 


Fitzberg and Statsburg 
Paris 20 August 


Fitzberg and Statsburg 


220 West Forty Second Street New York NY 


CHATEAU SHIPPED YESTERDAY | FOLLOW 
TUESDAY ENGAGE BEST ARCHITECT 


Paul Neuriche 


New York 5 September 


Marquis De Pauvre 
Hotel Royale Politesse Tours France 
ARCHITECT NEEDS THREE COTTAGES STOP CAN 


YOU SUPPLY 
Paul Neuriche 


Politesse 6 September 


Paul Neuriche 


830 Park Avenue New York N Y 
CAN OFFER BETTER PRICE ON ENTIRE VILLAGE 
Andre De Pauvre 


New York 7 September 


Marquis De Pauvre 


Hotel Royale Politesse Tours France 
SHIP VILLAGE IMMEDIATELY 
Paul Neuriche 


Paris 10 October 


Marquis De Pauvre 


Hotel Royale Politesse Tours 


WE HAVE TAKEN HOUSE SIXTEEN: BIS RUE 
DARGENT PARIS WONT YOU COME AND STAY 


WITH US 
Ethel Neuriche 
Politesse 1x Octoher 


Mrs Paul Neuriche 


16bis Rue Dargent Paris 
INDEED YES FOR | AM HOMELESS | THANK YOU 
Andre De Pauvre 


(Continued on page 118) 
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TARZAN TAMED 


Are women really the weaker sex? 
Obviously not, thinks our artist, who 
shows us here, how Hugo, a hulking he- 
man, is instantaneously transformed by 
marriage into a tea-time cake-carrier 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


Cast your eye on Reggie who 
discovers his sweetie in the arms 
of another. This picture shows 
how quickly a lover may be re- 
duced to the sighing furnace state 
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THE DANCING BEAR 
Portly Adolph is another shining exam- 
ple of how women shape the destinies 
of mere men. Loathing dancing extremely, 
Adolph is forced nightly to trip the light 
fantastic—with the accent on the trip 
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DEGRADATION 


Even mother-love is surpassed by 
Woman's passion for Authority, 
as witness his mother’s very pub- 
lic way of slapping Cecil, right 
before a brace of his schoolmates 


MISS NANCY 


How an inferiority complex 
may be fastened on a male is 
shown by the plight of little 
Peter whose sissified garb fills 
his manly boy friends with glee 


The Ways of the Weaker (?) Sex 


Several Instances Illustrating Women’s Diabolical Power Over the Stronger(?) Males 
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After a Succession of Trivial Films This Actor Has Regained, in “The Patent Leather Kid” in 
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doubtful whether or not Contract 

Bridge would receive very serious 
consideration by the Auction world, but to- 
day that doubt has been removed. The 
evidence of this is the new code on Con- 
tract Bridge which has just been completed 
and offered to the public by The Whist 
Club of New York, the national authority 
that has prepared the Auction Bridge codes 
ever since that game took the public fancy. 

The Whist Club is noted for its conserv- 
atism and the fact that it has capitulated 
and formally recognized Contract is the 
best evidence to date that Contract is really 
on its way to national recognition and pop- 
ular favor. The Special Committee of The 
Whist Club in charge of the codification 
of the laws of Contract was appointed by 
Charles M. Schwab, the President of the 
Club, and consisted of the following: H. 
C. Richard, Chairman; R. D. Little; H. S. 
Vanderbilt; C. C. Cadley and W. E. Tal- 
cott. At the request of this Committee, the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club also appointed 
the following Committee to cooperate in this 
codification: R. J. Leibenderfer, Chairman; 
E. A. Wetzler, G. M. Scott and W. C. White- 
head. The completed code has now been ap- 
proved and adopted by both Clubs; also 
by the Cavendish Club of New York, the 
Racquet & Tennis Club of New York and 
the American Whist League. The fact that 
these leading Clubs and the American 
Whist League, the National Association of 
Whist and Auction Bridge players, have 
adopted the new code makes it certain that 
it will receive national recognition. 

The main change in the code and one 
that makes it very different from the Con- 
tract Codes of Europe and South America 
and the code published by the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club last January (now 
withdrawn) is the adoption of the Van- 
derbilt count, so called because it was 
originated by Harold S. Vanderbilt, prob- 
ably the best known Contract player in the 
country and generally regarded as one of 
the game’s leading experts. Under the Van- 
derbilt count, the trick value of the suits 
and no-trump and game value are as 


()iv: a few months ago, it was still 


follows: 
RN a . asex, . 20 points 
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From the foregoing table, it is evident that 
the number of tricks required to score 
game are exactly the same under the Van- 
derbilt count as in regular Auction. That 
is, the relative game going value of the 
major and minor suits and no trump is the 
same. There are two striking differences, 
however ; First, in the demotion of the 
diamond suit as a possible game scorer 
from an advanced score. For example, in 











By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 





THE LAWS OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 


This is a synopsis of the new laws for the play- 
ing of contract bridge as adopted by New York 
clubs and made effective September 15, 1927. 


TRICK VALUES 
No trumps 35; Spades 30; Hearts 30; Diamonds 
20; Clubs 20; Doubling doubles trick values. Re- 
doubling multiplies them by four. 
RANK OF BIDS 
A bid of greater number of tricks ranks higher than 
a bid of a lesser number. When two bids are of the 
same number, they rank: No, trump, spades, hearts, 
diamonds, clubs. GAME 
A game is won when one side makes a trick score 
of 100 or more points. Of the tricks made, only those 
contracted for are scored in the trick score. All extra 
tricks (tricks made over and above those contracted 
for) are scored in the honor score. 
RUBBER 
A rubber is ended when one side wins two games. 
VULNERABLE 
After a side wins one game they become “Vulnera- 
ble.” Until a side wins a game it is “Not Vulnerable”. 
PREMIUMS 
All premiums are scored in the honor score and are 
classified as follows: 
Honors 
4 in one hahd (or fifth in partner’s)........ 
5 in one hand 





100 points 
iso 





4 aces in one hand in No Trumps oS. ea 
Ds earoy | cy of) cX25 000) oc See ee 000. =“ 
Final game of rubber (if a two game 

Tig 1): 5) Uae ao ee re 00 “ 
Final game of rubber (if a three game 

vaE 13] 0° 277) | Aaa Ee oe EE 500°“ 


OI EES 2 ER ee pC Ie 
MAKING CoNnTRACT 
If Undoubled 


No bonus 


000 points 


If Doubled (When Declarer is Not 
BUNS 1 ee so. 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable)............ 100“ 


Extra TRICKS 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Vul- 
nerable or Not Vulnerable)........ 


50 pts per tk 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not 


iC Sic 6 |) Jee ene a ah se 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable)... 200 “ “ “ 
StaAMs WHEN Bip AND MADE 
Little Slam (When Declarer is Not 
biel FSi) e) (2) ee a re SOO Sat 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable)... 750 “ “ “ 
Grand Slam (When Declarer is Not 
WiulnGra Die ia 6 25 insist Aen am 1600)“ < s 


(When Declarer is Vulnerable).... 1500 “ “ “ 
UNBID:- SCAMS: MEADB ois cciscsesccdsecccecesees Nothing 
Slam premiums are additional to all other premiums. 
Doubling and redoubling do not alter slam 
premiums. N 
UNDERTRICKS PENALTIES 
(Scored in Adversaries Honor Score) 


| If Undoubled (When Declarer is not 





VANE LAD hisses cc ccessetct cose reece 50 pts per tk 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable)... 100 “ “ “ 
ang 200.“ “ * 


for subsequent tricks 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not 
NV RAUE OE NIN oe szhees oos castes eee eeea foci as 
100 points per trick for the first 2 tricks 
200 points per trick for third and fourth tricks 
400 points per trick for subsequent tricks 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable) 
200 points for the first trick 
400 points per trick for subsequent tricks 
REDOUBLING 
Doubles the doubled premiums and penalties. 
Doubling and redoubling do not affect the premium 
for games, slams and honors or the penalty points 
for the second and third revokes. 
REVOKE 


The revoke penalty for either side is the loss of two 
tricks for any player’s first revoke. 100 points addi- 
tional penalty for each subsequent revoke. 








The New Authorized Laws of Contract Bridge 


The Bridge Clubs of New York Have Finally Agreed Upon A Code of Penalities and Rules 


auction, from a score of three diamonds 
(21 points), you can score game by making 
one odd at spades or no trump but not so 
at Contract. Three diamonds (60 points) 
plus one spade (30 points) or one no 
trump (35 points) no longer scores game. 

This result demotes the diamond suit to 
a parity with the club suit as a game 
scorer from an advanced score. The dia- 
mond suit, however, still takes precedence 
in the bidding so is still the more valuable 
of the minor suits. Second, the value of the 
heart and spade suits, as game scorers 
from an advanced score, is promoted. For 
example, it is now possible to score game 
in two deals if you score two no-trump 
(Jo points) on one deal and one heart or 
one spade (30 points) on a succeeding 
deal. This is not true at Auction so the 
demotion of the diamond suit, as a game 
scorer from an advanced score, is more 
than offset by the promotion of the heart 
and spade suits. 

The next important change made by the 
new code is the bonus given for the win- 
ning of the rubber. The winners of the 
first game of a rubber (either side) score 
no bonus whatever. But the winners of the 
second or rubber game, if a two game 
rubber, score up a bonus of 700 points, 
but if three games are required, the rubber 
game bonus is only 500 points. Thus for the 
first time, a distinction is recognized and 
rewarded for winning a rubber in two 
games, instead of three. This distinction, 
however, is more apparent than real. Under 
the old system of scoring at Contract, a 
bonus was given for each game and also 
for the rubber game. Naturally if a side 
won two games in succession its bonus for 
winning the rubber was greater than if it 
won the rubber in three games. In the lat- 
ter case, the bonus for each side winning a 
game would offset one another and the net 
bonus for the rubber would be the bonus 
given for the rubber game. The new rule 
gives the same result and saves bookkeep- 
ing, so should be approved by every one. 
It has always been the writer’s contention, 
even at Auction, that the pair winning a 
two game rubber is entitled to a greater 
bonus than a pair winning two games out 
of three, so that he regards the present 
scoring as a step forward. 

The Auction revoke penalty has also 
been changed. The revoke penalty at 
Contract, for the first revoke, is two tricks, 
(same as at Auction) but succeeding re- 
vokes are only penalized 100 points each. 
The reason for this is very evident. The 
penalties and premiums at Contract are so 
much higher than at Auction that the Com- 
mittee considered a penalty of more than 
two tricks as excessive and so limited re- 
vokes of more than one to the roo point 
penalty. The modern tendency is to lessen 
the revoke penalty and this change is along 
those lines. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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VANITY FAP Novi 


A Sower of Golfing Seed 


Notes on the Grand Old Man of American Golf—Walter J. Travis—and His Influence 


to golfing history as the first great Ameri- 

can golfer; not American born, since he 
came from Australia, but, from a golfing point 
of view, entirely American bred. He was also 
the first golfing conqueror of Britain. Mr. 
Ouimet was the second when he beat Ray and 
Vardon at Brookline; Jock Hutchison must 
be set down, I suppose, as the third though 
British born and after him we have got 
thoroughly used to invading conquerors. Mr. 
Travis however was the first, eight years 
earlier than his next successor, and so perhaps 
it may be permissible for a Briton to try to 
trace his influence on American golf. 

I do not think it is fantastic to suggest that 
he had a great and far reaching influence, 
even if it was necessarily an indirect one. As 
a man he was not at all typical of American 
golfers as we know them. There was about 
him something of dourness and of—I will 
not call it unfriendliness, but of unresponsive- 
ness, of a desire to go on his own way without 
paying very much attention to anybody else, 
which is the very reverse of what we have 
learned to expect from our always welcome in- 
vaders. But as a golfer, in the actual playing 
of the game, he seems to me to have had all 
the virtues which we over here come enviously 
to regard as typically American. If that be 
so, then I think that he should be credited 
with sowing at least some of the seeds of those 
virtues. 


{ee late Mr. Walter Travis will go down 


HERE never was amore painstaking golfer 

than Mr. Travis was, nor one who more 
earnestly applied an extremely shrewd in- 
tellect to mastering the game. It would be 
fanciful to attribute to his example the pains- 
taking attitude of mind of his successors, be- 
cause it is part of the American character to 
try to play a game as well as it possibly can 
be played and to live laborious days in the 
attempt. It is rather in details than in the 
general point of view that I should trace Mr. 
Travis’ influence. He was, for example, a 
mighty practiser. I should doubt if any man 
ever gave up more hours—and probably very 
happy hours—to solitary practise. The near- 
est approach to him here was Mr. Allan 
Macfie who won the British Amateur Cham- 
pionship in the ’Eighties. 

He was a player something after Mr. Travis’ 
type in that he did not begin the game as 
a boy and, being light and small, had to de- 
pend on accuracy rather than strength of 
hitting. Day after day he would practise at 
Hoylake, going on and on though darkness 
was coming on. Whenever the caddies arrived 
in the morning to find the links dotted here 
and there with derelict golf balls, they would 
say, “Mr. Macfie was out last night”. I do not 
know if Mr. Travis played in the dark but he 
was a practiser of that frame of mind, who 
would go on and on, regardless of all sur- 
rounding circumstances, until he could get the 
thing just right. It was typical of him that 
when he first came to Sandwich, the scene of 
his victory in 1904, he began by merely walk- 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


ing round the links without playing a round, 
merely storing his mind with its character- 
istics and playing a shot now and then, as the 
spirit moved him, till he began to feel that he 
was getting that indefinable thing called the 
touch of the course. 

He set an example, in practising, which all 
American golfers have followed ever since. 
Whether they are playing well and are con- 








LEVICK 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 


The late Walter J. Travis—picked up his first 
golf club at the age of thirty-five. He was 
the first American to win the British Cham- 
pionship while, at the age of sixty-four, he 
played Garden City in 73—two strokes worse 
than the then record of the course. Here he 
is shown in the early days of his golfing 
career, when he was astonishing the world with 
his achievements at the Oakland Golf Club 


fident or are playing ill and trying to discover 
the reason, they practise and I have no man- 
ner of doubt that they play the better for it. 

A friend of mine, who has been a good deal 
in America, defined to me, as I thought rather 
well, the difference in point of view between 
the two countries in this matter. The English- 
man, if he goes out to practise at all, will stop 
as soon as he has hit a few satisfactory shots 
for, he says to himself, “If I go on I may lose 
it or I may grow stale or at any rate I may 
waste some good shots, of which I cannot 
make more than a certain number”. The 
American on the other hand thinks that the 
moment of having hit some good shots is the 
very moment for going on for, he says, “Now 
that I have got it I will make sure of not for- 
getting it and will learn to keep it for ever”. 


So much for practising. Now for another 
and more important point. Mr. Travis was, as 
I said, light and small and so to rely on accy. 
acy may, in his particular case, have been ty 
some extent making a virtue of necessity, 
that as it may, he did thoroughly appreciate 
the value of accuracy and he further appre. 
ciated the fact that permanent accuracy cap 
only come from the true swinging of the club, 
Personally I have never seen a golfer who sy 
well exemplified the value of a true swing. 
One or two of his spoon shots, played through 
a stiff cross wind, in that historic final. g 
Sandwich, still remain astonishingly clear cyt 
in my memory after twenty three years. Asa 
famous old cricketing professional said of 
some heroic stroke at cricket, they “ought to 
have been picked up, put together again and 
kept in a glass case”. The distance was such 
that any self-respecting British golfer would 
then have thought shame not to cover it with 
an iron, but Mr. Travis, with that easy, true 
swing of a spoon, somehow got nearer to the 


hole. 


R. TRAVIS was not a long driver; he 

even appeared a short one until there 
was anything particular to carry when he al- 
ways seemed to have a little something up his 
sleeve. The American golfers of today, young, 
strong men who have swung a club from their 
boyhood, are long drivers. But they get their 
length by trusting to the true swing of the 
club. Of course they hit hard also but the 
swing is the thing and they talk of swinging. 
at the ball and not of hitting at it. Of all the 
good American players that I have watched, 
some naturally swing faster than others. Mr. 
Von Elm for instance, is a comparatively 
quick swinger, if set beside Mr. Bobby Jones, 
with his almost lazy take-back of the club; 
but I cannot think of any who can ever be 
said to hurry the swing. Everybody must, in 
crucial moments, occasionally go too quick at 
the ball, but it is a vice that the American 
golfer has subdued as far as it is in human 
nature to do so. 

And then to come to my third point, Mr. 
Travis was a great putter. 1 suppose he had a 
natural talent for putting, but if he had he 
certainly never subscribed to that destructive 
aphorism which laid down that putting was 
an inspiration. He “tried out” every conceiv- 
able method and he realised that in putting 
perhaps more than in any other stroke of the 
game, rhythm is the most important thing. It 
is impossible to imagine a more smooth and 
flowing, almost poetical movement of the club 
than that of Mr. Travis’ putter—it did not 
seem to hit the ball so much as to pass through 
it, as through some soft and unresisting sub- 
stance. In this respect I am sure he had an 
influence on his successors and especially 
upon one of them and that the greatest. 

When first Mr. Bobby Jones came here—at 
Hoylake in 1921-—he was not a conspicuously 
good putter and his method was not a notice- 
ably convincing one. Then, as I have been 

(Continued on page 124) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





FRANK CRAVEN 


Because he comes of a dis- 
tinguished American stage fam- 
ily; because he was once a child 
actor of renown; because he is 
the author of a score of excel- 
lent and authentic American 
comedies; because he has acted 
in most of these comedies him- 
self; but chiefly because he has 
just appeared in New York in 
the latest and (almost) the 
most diverting of his numerous 
plays, The Nineteenth Hole 


BERNARDINO MOLINARi 

Because he is the conductor ot 
the Augusteum Orchestra in 
Rome; because he gained his 
first fame twenty years ago con- 
ducting the works of Richard 
Strauss; because he has ap- 
peared as guest conductor with 
the outstanding orchestras in 
Europe and South America; be- 
cause at the request of Debussy, 
he arranged the piano composi- 
tion L’Isle Joyeuse for orchestra ; 
and finally because he is soon to 
arrive in America to lead the Phil- 
harmonic and St. Louis Orchestras 





rosie al 
BERNAKRE NO 


PAOL INARI 











HELEN WILLS 


Because, though only twenty-one, she 
has become one of the most popular 
figures in American sport; because she 
is almost as expert with rod and rifle 
as she is with racquet; because a Phi 
Beta Kappa key was one of her rewards 
at the University of California; be- 
cause she is once again the American 
tennis champion; but also because 
her studies in graphic art—as well as 
in water colours and oil—have almost 
kept pace with her progress in sport 





FRITZ HOLL 
Because he is the director of the 
Volksbiihne, the leading art 
theatre of Berlin; because he 
has converted his audiences to 
the cause of modern art on the 
stage; because he advanced the 
Volksbiihne from an experimental 
theatre to the solvency of a pat- 
ronized playhouse; because he 
gives to the plays he produces 
the mark of an individual style; 
finally because he is soon to di- 
rect Goethe’s Faust in New York 


ANDRE MAUROIS (Centre) 


Because he is a French novelist 
and biographer whose works 
have gained fame abroad; be- 
cause he wrote Ariel, The Life 
of Shelley; because for years 
he has managed a factory erm- 
ploying 2,000 workmen; because 
his books are as popular in Eng- 
land and America as in his 
native France; because his lat- 
est study, Disraeli, has aroused 
a new interest in that picturesque 
statesman and novelist; and fi- 
nally because he is now in Ameri- 
ca for an extended lecture tour 





A Parody Interview With Mr. Van Loon 


Notes Upon the Author of “America” and Other Outstanding Literary Lights of the Month 


Mr. Van Loon. “It ties up the past 

with the future. Its right to exist de- 
pends entirely upon this ability to hold up the 
past to the present. As long as it covers the 
facts, we are content. 

“But as civilization gradually grows a little 
older, yea, and stouter, and fuller, the strain 
upon history becomes greater. And finally, one 
fine day, pop! goes our suspender-button, and 
down comes the past, and for a moment we see 
the facts of existence. 

“And we sew on a new suspender-button as 
fast as we can, and hoist up the past again. 

“This is called Progress. 

“Heigh-ho.” 

“Heigh,” I agreed, “ho!” 

Mr. Van Loon was sitting in a comfortable 
rocking-chair on his Westport farm; and I 
was sitting in his lap, interviewing him. (This 
may seem an odd place for an interview; but 
it was perfectly natural at the time. Perhaps 
it was because I was dressed in a pair of pink 
rompers, and carried a tin sand-pail and a 
shovel. ) 

For a long time we rocked back and forth 
in silence, while Mr. Van Loon drew a picture: 


‘| [is vs is a suspender-button,” said 











(“You have it upside 


Loon.) 

















—————— 


THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION 


“Tell me,” I sighed, twining my chubby 
fingers intently in his long white beard, “about 
the Progress of Civilization.” 

(What I actually said was “Temme abow 
pwousilation,” because my mouth was full of 
something which I discovered presently was a 
rubber nipple. That is the effect that Mr. Van 
Loon has on me. It is all I can do to keep from 
calling him “Granpa.”) 

“Civilization,” said Mr. Van Loon, “is rel- 
ative.” And he patted me on my golden curls. 

“Let us imagine for a moment that America 
is an apple. It is a nice juicy apple. It hangs 
very tempting on the bough. Its cheeks glow 
like coals. 

“Inside this apple are a lot of black seeds. 
Some of them are Mr. George Washington, 
and some of them are Mr. Abraham Lincoln, 











By JOHN RIDDELL 


and some of them are Benjamin Franklin and 
General Grant and President Coolidge. 

“But there is one little seed which is dif- 
ferent from all the other little seeds in this 
nice rosy apple. For one thing, it has legs. 
When you bite it in half, it wiggles. And per- 
haps it will make it clear what I mean if we 
imagine that this apple is a buzz-saw. 

“A buzz-saw is a very useful instrument— 
provided you do not try to ride it like a bicycle. 
Then it becomes a terrible instrument of de- 
struction. In this respect, it is like a Pot-ted 
Ger-a-ni-um.” 

(“Don’t hyphenate,” I murmured. “I can 
follow you.”’) 

“In order to explain what I mean by 
Civilization,” continued Mr. Van Loon, “let us 
imagine that this potted geranium is a clothes- 
horse. The function of a clothes-horse is to 
horse clothes. You do not have to feed it oats. 
It does not even go out at night, like the fur- 
nace. It is an A-1 clothes-horse. 

“But you cannot ride it, any more than you 
can ride a potted geranium. 

“Civilization is a pretty funny proposition.” 

CHAPTER III 
The Declaration of Independence: George Wash- 
ington Takes Command of the Army. 
Reconstruction. 

“But let us suppose that this clothes-horse, 
America, is tethered out in a field of daisies. 
All the other nations, the Frenchmen and the 
Dutch and the Englishmen, are all daisies, too. 
And suppose that all the stars and planets, 
as far as you can see, are all a field of daisies; 
and suppose you and I were to walk across 
this field of daisies and ask them where we 
were going. Would the daisies tell?” 

I scooped a blob of Imperial Granum from 
my bib, and shook my head thoughtfully. 

“Yesterday I bought a brand-new pencil- 
sharpener. I put in a pencil, and I turned the 
handle as fast as ever I could. But the pencil 
would not sharpen. It was just as dull as ever. 
What good is a pencil-sharpener, I asked my 
friend, if it cannot sharpen my pencil? 

“That is not a pencil,’ he said. “That is 
your finger.’ 

“He was right. You cannot ride a pencil- 
sharpener; and America is the hope of the 
world.” 

Mr. Van Loon rocked me back and forth in 
his lap as he drew another picture: 

















AMERICA 
“America,” said Mr. Van Loon, “must choose. 
It is up to the Next Generation: Which?” 


I shifted restlessly in his lap, and nodded, 

“But let us suppose for a moment that the 
universe is a jelly-bean ... ” 

Mr. Van Loon ceased abruptly. Slowly the 
expression on his face changed to one 9 
bewilderment, and then to shocked surprise, 
He started to his feet with a sudden cry. 

“I’m sorry,” I said impulsively. 

He held me at arm’s length in front of him, 
and looked helplessly right and left. “Nurse” 
he called. “O, nurse!” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Van Loon,” I te. 
peated earnestly. “That was a very childish 
thing to do.” 

“NURSE!” shouted Mr. Van Loon desper. 
ately, shifting his weight with a slight grimace, 
“Will you take this reader away, if you 
please...” 

“Isn’t it funny,” I confided to the nurse, as 
she carried me out, “that Mr. Van Loon should 
have such an effect on me? Why, I have;': 
done a thing like that for years...” 


THE HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 


The Grandmothers by Glenway Wescott 
is brave writing. Sincerity it has, and beauty; 
and to be sincere and_ beautiful takes 
courage these days. Perspective it has, al- 
though the screw of this perspective is some. 
times lengthened into a false focus, so that the 
author finds himself saying with bated breath: 
" . in fact ... the darkness of ‘life it. 
self.” This is too bad; because the novel is 
broad enough without this artificial universal- 
ity. It is, in point of fact, a very broad novel 
indeed. It is without question the most impor. 
tant American novel of the year. 

They say there never can be The Great 
American Novel, and this is probably true. 
The Grandmothers is not that; and yet it is 
hard to see how any single prose achievement 
could ever hope to cover more of the span of 
our national existence, or come closer than this 
book has come to such a literary Eldorado. 
Mr. Westcott’s device is simple and inevitable. 
He turns slowly the pages of a red-plush 
album of a pioneer Wisconsin family, and 
to each daguerreotype as it passes he gives a 
brief word of sympathy. That is all. It is a 
sublimated Spoon River; an anthology of 
rich raw lives, a family tree with its roots in 
the soil of America. And, because his selection 
of the family has been a happy one, these 
inter-related lives cover an astonishing variety 
of incidents in the American scene. 

Glenway Wescott is a literary aristocrat, 
writing proud sober prose, sensitive and de 
cent and (for all his sombre pace) inspired. 
The flesh of his novel is blue-veined with 
poetry. 

(Tue GranpMoTuers by Glenway Wescott. Harper) 


MR. HEMINGWAY WRITES A STORY 


Ernest Hemingway had a gorgeous story in 
the Atlantic Monthly, of all places: a story of 
the prize-ring called Fifty Grand. It is included 
in his forthcoming collection Men Without 
Women, and is enough alone to stamp this 

(Continued on page 100) 
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ORAWINGS BY PIERRE MOURGUE 


LUNCHING AT THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


The model at the left above is a reproduction of The copy of a Jane Regny frock (middle) of 
a Berthe velveteen coat-dress with frog trimming; parchment coloured crépe satin trimmed with the 
from Bergdorf Goodman. This is not a country crépe side is another smart example of a some- 
or sports dress, since its fabric is too formal for what formal fabric used with simplicity; Best. 
those occasions. But it is fashioned with such The frock at the right of red-brown jersey shows 
extreme simplicity that it is smartly suitable for the typical new Chanel silhouette with pleats 
wear beneath a fur coat or a coat of harmonizing giving fulness at the bottom of the skirt and a 
cloth at the country house or club for luncheon smartly belted blouse;from The Tailored Woman 
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The Well Dressed Woman Chooses Her Frocks 


SPECTATORS’ SPORTS 
This bright red three-piece 
suit after Chanel is a semi- 
Sports costume. It is of 
ondemoussa, a new Rodier 
wool crépe like crepella, 
but smoother and slightly 
heavier, with a scarf made 
of grey krimmer or of 
| brown plucked otter; 
| from Saks-Fifth Avenue 











These Are for Wear Beneath Her Winter Coat 


ACTIVE SPORTS 


A costume for active 
sports includes a sweater 
blouse of one of the new 
woollens from Rodier with 
a waffle surface, in beige 
with bands of brown. The 
light beige woollen skirt 
has three front gores, giv- 
ing fulness without pleats; 
from The Tailored Woman 






































AN INTERIOR DRIVE 


Mounted on a Fiat chassis this interesting body by 
Felber & Fils has places for four passengers and a 
large luggage space at the rear which gives the 
body a very unusual line. The door is extremely wide 
and allows of entrance to the rear seat without dis- 





turbing the passenger in the front seat. The storage 
place for luggage at the rear gives more protection 
to the luggage than when it is carried on the grille 
usually found at the rear of a stock model body. 
This feature is being quite generally adopted 


TORPEDO SPORT BODY 


The torpedo sport body receives great con- 
sideration by the French body builder and 


this one, by Henri 





Labourdette, is a par- 


ticularly original conception, covered in dark 
red leather on a skeleton frame with a brighter 
red upholstery and red and chocolate brown 
fenders. The top is concealed in rear panel 


























THE MODERN IDEA IN BODY BUILDING 


The fabric covered body with a low headline and 
the exaggeratedly wide rear door is the coming idea 
in body building of the future. In this particular 
body the entire top is not collapsible, but the cover- 
ing over the tonneau rolls back to the rear line of 


the door, giving an uncovered space for motoring in 
fine weather. Notice the amusing line enclosing the 
space for storing luggage at the rear and the un- 
broken visibility from the rear seat made possible 
by the unusually wide window space at the sides 
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Individuality and New Ideas Have Been Exploited by French Body Builders 
Resulting in Additional Comfort, Greater Simplicity and Beauty of Line 





HISPANO-SUIZA SEDAN 


The sedan limousine body by Kellner, mounted on an 
Hispano-Suiza chassis, is painted dark gun-metal grey 
with fenders to match, while the leather covered top 
is made in a much lighter shade of grey. The angle 
of the front windshield is a very smart line for the 
interior driven car and the short space allotted to 
the rear seat gives a proportionately larger storage 


space for luggage at the rear. Another interesting 
feature of this model is the direction in which the 
doors swing, the fore doors opening from front to rear 
and the rear doors in the opposite direction. This 
type of body is ideal for all-the-year-round use, es- 
pecially when the car is owner driven, and its popular- 
ity is supreme in America as well as on the Continent 


Notes on Kuropean Motoring 











A TOWN CAR BY KELLNER 


This town car body by Kellner, one of the most 
famous coach builders in Paris, is not only very 
graceful in line but very smart in colour as it is 
painted black with a light grey panel running from 
the rear door to the radiator. The cover over the 
driver’s seat is supported by two solid arms which, 


when in position, carry out the line of the hood with 
neat precision and, when not in use, are concealed in 
the panel above the driver’s head. This feature suc- 
cessfully overcomes the prejudice against this type 
of body because it usually does not provide adequate 
protection for the chauffeur in stormy weather 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 
A Walk Through Bond Street Reveals Many Novelties in the Town’s Smart Shops 


VEN for the sophisti- 
i cated shopper the con- 

stant display of 
novelties seen in the Bond 
Street windows are an im- 
pressive array. In a half an 
hour’s. stroll down Bond 
Street there are more fresh 
things than can be de- 
scribed in this short article. 
For example, at the Anderson 
Rubber Company, where the 
windows are filled with rain- 
coats, golf jackets, bathing 
suits and so forth, I saw a 
rubber bath mat, made of the 





SPORTS LIGHTER 


A new cigarette lighter 
covered in shagreen, is 
equipped with a per- 
forated metal shield as 
protection from the wind 


same material as coloured 

rubber bath sponges, in several different colours 
and designs resembling the familiar crash 
mats with squares and diamonds and a border. 
These are in all colours and are certainly the 
last touch for the colourful and well-done bath- 
room. Also in this shop there are hard rubber 
sponge bowls and soap dishes, that look like 
streaked marble, to be used on a shelf across 
the bathtub which supports all the necessary 
accessories for bathing. Therearealsocoloured 
sponges and sponge bags to match, as well 
as rubberized toilet rolls with pockets for 
tooth brushes, shaving brushes, sponges, wash 
cloths and so forth, which must of necessity 
often be carried in a dampened condition when 
traveling, and which are, if anything, better 
than the sponge bags for they offer a means of 
segregating the different articles. 

Across the street, in Asprey’s, there is a case 
filled with tennis racquets incased in the new 
leather covers shown here, which are fastened 
with a “zipper” and come in all colours suitable 
to both men and women. They are undoubtedly 


WARDROBE SUITCASE 
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NOVEL BRACES 


There are many novelties in 
braces such as these, mostly 
made of strong ribbon in gay 
designs, a section of which is 
enlarged in detail above, which 
are intended for sport wear 















DRESSING GOWN 





TENNIS COVERS 


Leather covers for ten- 
nis racquets in all col- 
ours and fastened with 
a “zipper” are among 
the new sports gear 


the neatest cover for a ra. 
quet that has yet been ¢. 
ceived and very smart jy 
appearance. 

Around the corner, of 
Bond Street, at Izod, ther 
are dressing-gowns and py. 
jamas to match made of their 
own satin crépe material 
which is a bright colour 
one side with an equally 
bright, but contrasting, fac. 
ing on the other, which makes 
the most luxurious and ¢. 
travagant looking pyjamas 
imaginable. When made of g 


This well-planned wardrobe-suitcase is 
large enough to carry three or four suits 
and has spaces for shirts, pyjamas, and 
underclothing, socks, collars, handker- 
chiefs and a jewel case, which neatly hold 
the articles for which they are intended 


A velvet dressing-gown in tones of deep 
brown and beige with a mottled pattern 
vaguely resembling leopard skin and 
lined in beige crépe de chine is among 
the many new and interesting dressing- 
gowns shown in the Burlington Arcade 


shade of deep magenta, for 
example, lined with lemon yellow, a set of 
dressing-gown and pyjamas to match, appears 
to be the last word in elegance. 

At Simmon’s, the stationery shop, I sawa 
window filled with monogrammed note-paper 
of a gray-blue, marked with simple bloc 
‘letters of dark blue, which seemed very suit 
able for a man. Also there was a blue leather 
desk pad and a folder to contain unanswered 
letters in a matching colour, with a set of dark 
blue pens and pencils made of some compos- 
tion resembling lapis. This window was beav- 
tifully arranged and at once suggested an idea 
for stocking a man’s writing table with some. 
thing of the sort, severely plain yet very attrac. 
tive in appearance. The last touch of luxury 
to such a desk arrangement would be one of 
the new inkwell and penholder combinations 
that I have seen at Cartier’s. It was a slab of 
black onyx on which was lying a crystal camel 
with an enamel ink-holder between his humps 
and squatting close to him an Arab camel 

(Continued on page 98) 





SPORT JACKETS 
Golf jackets, or “‘windbreakers”, made 
of soft finished leathers in neutral colours 
and lined with jersey are shown by all of 
the smart shops. The linked cuffs and cut 
of collar are novel and it is a practical 
accessory for all seasons of the year 
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PUREE OF SNOW-WHITE CELERY 


Delicate and delicious in flavor 


Rich in vegetable nutriment 














| 

When choosing your 
soups from day to day, 
Campbell’s Celery Soup is 
certain to appeal to you as 
an ideal family dish . . . 
It is the tich, smooth puree 


of selected celery . . . crisp, 
snow-white and inviting. 


717 


With it are blended 

golden, fresh country but- 

~ ter and the most delicate 

and appetizing of season- 

ing, “touched in” by the 

deft hands of Campbell’s 
French chefs. 

The result is such a soup 

as you like to linger over... 

so perfect is its flavor, so 











LOOK FOR THE 
- RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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| WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS 


a, 


Sour 


CAMpBE LL Sour: Cor MPANY 


2 


satisfying is its generous 
vegetable nourishment. 
And if this Celery Soup 
is a treat to your appetite... 
as it surely is. . . think of 
the extra. enjoyment you 
get eating it as a Cream of 


Celery Soup! 
404 


For the family this pro- 
vides wholesome food in 
_ And 
when you ‘entertain, it is 
the happiest of selections 
for your luncheon or din- 
net patty. So easily and 
quickly prepared, accord- 
ing to the simple directions 
on the label. 12 cents a can. 


even or eater store. 


ENDED 





IN THE DAILY Auge 














LUXURIOUS ACCESSORIES 





The set of studs, cuff links and waistcoat buttons illustrated: at the left are 
made of white topaz set with small diamonds and are from Black, Starr & Frost. 


The gold cigarette case at the right, 


from Pickslay & Co. 


has a unique 


spring clasp and will accommodate two rows of cigarettes. A band of fine gold 
mesh distinguishes this unusually beautiful wrist watch from Brand-Chatillon. 
Carved crystal medallions are now used on accessories such as the bill clip from 
Marcus & Co. The thin watch with a platinum chain is from Udall & Ballou 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


Jewelry in the Modern Manner Is Distinguished for its Simplicity and Elegance 


tant part of a well-dressed man’s ward- 

robe, and men should be interested in 
the possession of sufficient jewelry to complete 
their turn-out for every occasion. Much of the 
prejudice that has arisen against men wearing 
jewelry is undoubtedly due to the fact that an 
accurate taste is essential for its correct usage. 
A man’s jewelry seems conspicuous only when 
it is in bad taste, that is, when it appears 
obvious, and people are conscious of the fact 
that he is wearing things of great value which 
attract attention. 

The most important thing to remember in 
the selection of jewelry is that it should be as 
simple in design as possible. Nothing is more 
indicative of poor taste than jewelry which is 
bizarre in design and colour—indeed a good 
rule to follow is never to wear jewelry set with 
coloured precious stones. 

Jewelry for men may be properly divided 
into two classes—formal wear and sports wear. 
Under the former classification comes practi- 
cally all the jewelry ever worn, since at the 
most the jewelry appropriate for sports wear 
consists of a wrist watch with leather strap, 
gold safety pins in two sizes—the larger being 
used for soft collars and the smaller one with 
neckties,—and a cigarette case of wood or 
leather which may have a gold or silver plate 
for one’s monogram. 

For day wear, the well-dressed man has his 
choice of two watches. Wafer-thin pocket 
watches and wrist watches of platinum or 
yellow, green or white gold are popular, al- 


\ COMPLETE jewelry kit is a most impor- 


though at present many watches of white gold 
are being worn because its effect is the same 
as platinum although not nearly as costly. 
Wrist watches are still as popular as ever. 
Watches are in better taste when not set with 
jewels since the monogram or crest shows 
up to better advantage. Small block letters are 
most appropriate and the same type of mono- 
gram should be used on all accessories. 
Monograms and crests may be most effectively 
inlaid with coloured enamels. Leather straps 
for wrist watches are, of course, worn to a 
great extent but the newest straps are made 
of pliable gold bands or bands of fine gold 
mesh. The latter are unusually beautiful and 
appropriate. Pocket watches cannot be men- 
tioned without some reference to watch chains. 
The fine gold or platinum chain with long, 
slender links is by far the best looking chain 
a man can wear. For evening wear the watch 
chain made of platinum or white gold set 
with four or five pearls at intervals looks ex- 
tremely well and attached to it at the other end 
may be a small gold pencil or knife or latch 
key. The latter, made of gold which fits into a 
small gold case, is a luxurious accessory—and 
makes an. ideal gift for the man who has 
everything. 

The most important jewelry for evening 
wear are the studs, cuff links and waistcoat 
buttons. These should all match, although 
when single pearls are used as studs, the 
waistcoat buttons and cuff links must, of neces- 
sity, be of a different style. Single pearls 
make the smartest studs and are within the 


reach of all, since imitation pearls are now 
so cleverly made that it is difficult to distin- 
guish them from genuine pearls unless one 
is a connoisseur. Evening sets made of coloured 
stones are not correct when a tail coat is 
worn. Mother of pearl, crystal, white topaz, 
set with small pearls or diamonds, are also 
correct, but the settings should be so small as 
to be inconspicuous and should attract atten- 
tion only by their beauty of design. 

The same jewelry which is correct witha 
tail coat may also be worn with a dinner 
jacket although here a little more leeway is 
permissible. Moonstones, small cabochon sap- 
phires, black onyx surrounded by small dia- 
monds or plain gold studs are-correct with a 
dinner jacket, but stones of other colours are 
not in good taste. 

There are many other accessories in the way 
of jewelry which may be worn. Cigarette cases 
of gold or silver should be flat and simple in 
design. One of the latest novelties is to have 
one’s monogram or crest, or a likeness of 
one’s favourite horse or dog carved on a crystal 
medallion and set on a cigarette case or 4 
table cigarette box, or on a money clip. This 
idea is excellent for cuff links. There is, at 
present, a great vogue among discriminating 
men to have cuff links made of crystals, the 
medallion at one end of the cuff link being 
carved with one’s crest and one’s monogram 
being carved on the medallion at the other 
end. Cuff links made of carved crystal medal: 
lions, but not coloured, may also be worn with 

(Continued on page 123) 
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It gives you 
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Victor’s latest achievement 








combines all the advantages of 
the Electrola— 
the Radiola — 

and the Automatic Victrola 
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i * is the most luxurious and complete 
reproducing instrument ever made. It provides 
every sort of music for the home—both from 
records and from the air. And it provides it 
soft as a whisper, or in full orchestra volume— 
for a single minute, or for hours on end! 

The new Automatic Electrola with Radiola 
is electrical throughout. It operates from an 
electric-light socket. Its music is reproduced 
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— and amplified electrically. Its turntable, its 
paz, record-changing mechanism (an exclusive 
Ps Victor feature), its powerful 8-tube Radiola— 
all as . . . 
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inner Victor's newest and most complete instrument gives vou ever rything ; , 
we in reproduced music and entertainment | Because the Automatic Electrola with 
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ith a ideal instrument for dance and dinner music, 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 94) 


boy, whose out-stretched arms held a 
crystal and onyx pen. 

At Finnigan’s the new cabin trunks 
and wardrobe suitcases for men, one 
of which is shown here, are the most 
convenient of accessories for travel- 
ing. They have spaces designed ex- 
actly to hold the various items of one’s 
wardrobe. One of the compartments 
of a large wardrobe suitcase is de- 
signed to hold just a dozen collars, an- 
other two dozen handkerchiefs, another 
six dress shirts, and so on, economiz- 
ing space in packing and making the 
most of every inch. 

The change in men’s fashions today 
is taking place in the field of acces- 
sories rather than in the cut of clothes. 
Good clothes have been cut the same 
for the last five years and there is no 
change to be noted in this field. 
Hats are practically the same shape 
(except that the soft felt hat is now 
worn with the brim turned up in back 
and down in front) and bowlers, top 
hats and Hombergs are just what they 
have been for a long time past. But it 
is in the field of accessories that the 
changing fashions hold men’s attention. 
For instance, to be well-dressed now- 
a-days a man must have a modest col- 
lection of well chosen jewelry that 
harmonizes, if not matches, in char- 
acter and design. Such a collection 
should include a good cigarette case, 
for evening and town wear, in addi- 
tion to one suitable for sport and 
country wear, a suitable lighter for 
each, for the match case has entirely 
passed out of fashion in men’s acces- 
sories, a ring for the little finger of 
the left hand, a small pocket watch 
for evening wear, a wrist watch for 
sport wear, a key chain that drops 
into the left hand trouser pocket at- 
tached to a button of the braces, and 
of course the usual buttons for eve- 
ning wear. The newest and most beau- 
tiful lighter, which has just been 
brought out by Cartier, contains a 
watch with a square face and is fash- 
ioned so that it has no projecting 
gadgets like most of the lighters we 


are familiar with. These lighters with 
watches are excellent as they combing 
two essential accessories in one, there. 
by giving a man one less item to carr; 
in his pockets. Already there ap 
enough things to be carried when on, 
counts the small engagement book 
(absolutely necessary these days), the 
small pocket comb which every map 
now carries so that he does not nee 
to use the comb in the public dressing. 
room, the pocketbook or bill folder 
which should be a much smaller on 
for evening than for day wear, and 
the indispensable pencil for making 
engagements and memoranda. There 
is such a one at Asprey’s which js 
collapsible and fits into a little shell 
only an inch and a half long that may 
be hung on a key chain. ; 

Indeed in the matter of men’s fash. 
ions, as with women today, the acces. 
sories are more and more important, 
and it is in the matter of accessories 
that the change in fashions must be 
reported. The smartest gloves are stil] 
those of the gauntlet type, but the; 
are made with a small slit at the wrist, 
which is a compromise between the 
original gauntlet and the glove that 
buttons. (These have already been 
shown in the pages of Vanity Fair, 
Sweaters are now to be had in endless 
colours and variety of cut, and jewelr; 
is becoming more important than for 
some years back, for now a man’s 
pocketbook, his engagement book, his 
key chain, and so forth, must be of 
good design and in the fashion if he 
has any claim to being well-dressed. 
Monograms on jewelry and that sort 
of personal accessory are now applied 
instead of engraved and of course a 
man should adopt a monogram which 
is uniformly used on all his posses 
sions, including his car and his note 
paper. Attention to such items is all 
important for the smart man of today. 
For it is a day of immaculate groom- 
ing and elaborate accessories and 
therefore the novelties in the shops 
are becoming each day a greater 
source of temptation. 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 96) 


formal and semi-formal evening dress. 

Lighters are so universally carried 
that they have now become a ne- 
cessity, rather than a luxury. 

Scarf pins of single pearls have 
returned to favour, due, no doubt, to 
the popularity of the plain colour 
necktie which really needs a_ scarf 
pin to offset its severity. Other designs 
such as small circles and various rec- 
tangular shapes set with diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds are 
also attracting the attention of smartly 
dressed men. One of New York’s most 
celebrated jewelers is showing scarf 
pins in these designs set with stones 
of one colour on one side and of a 
contrasting colour on the other side, 
so that the side of the pin shown may 
present a harmonious colour combina- 
tion between necktie and scarf pin. 

Men’s rings should always be worn 


on the little finger. The only excus 
able exception to this rule is the 
naval or military officer who, because 
of tradition, wears his class ring on 
the third finger. Simplicity in the style 
cf ring, regardless of its intrinsic 
value, is the standard of good taste. 

There are many other accessories 
which add much to the comfort of a 
well-groomed man. For instance, when 
a soft collar is worn it should be 
fastened by a large gold safety o 
collar pin underneath the knot of the 
tie, while a smaller pin or a tie clip 
should be used to keep the necktie in 
place. Gold knives and _ pencils, key 
rings and key chains, money clips~ 
all come under the heading of prac 
tical jewelry for men—and will a: 
ways be considered correct as long @ 
their design is simple and conserve 
tive. 
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Case *X 741 


Born 1900 Louisville. Aristocratic and wealthy parents. Inherited father’s daring and mother's 
beauty and artistic talents. Private schools and W ellesley. In Senior year, attempted elopement 
with young son of Boston broker. Parents intervened. Engaged to three men, one elderly, between 
1922-24. Terminated each engagement, giving as explanation plans for musical career. Studied 
abroad. Several love affairs. Upon return to America, popularity seemed to wane. Men wer: 
attracted, but not for long. Seldom seen at social functions. Drifted away from old classmates. 
Became more and more a recluse 


Now seems to have regained former popularity. Married to New York represen- 
tative of one of England’s largest manufacturers. Remember .... . 


Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) as a 
social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy 


| 
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A Parody Interview with Mr. Van Loop 
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book the outstanding volume of short 
stories of the year. And it shows, even 
more clearly than The Sun Also Rises 
showed, that Hemingway writes great 
prose; hard, close-cropped as a wrest- 
ler’s neck. 

It is his dialogue, of course, that 
always turns the trick: a squat, mus- 
cular dialogue that shoulders forward 
heedlessly, looking neither right nor 
left, smashing down the plot before 
it with a swinging fist as it advances, 
swearing softly as the overhanging 
conventions of time and place brush 
its forehead, splashing with muddy 
soles through the shallow puddles of 
sentiment. It tramples a narrow trail 
swiftly to the end of the story, and 
the reader follows stumbling and 
panting in its wake. There is no lin- 
gering when Hemingway has reached 
the end of his yarn. He touches his 
cap with a curt nod, and leaves you 
to catch your breath; or, wandering 
back slowly, to realize how straight 
and how true his trail has been. 

(Men WitHout Women, by Ernest 
Hemingway, Scribners.) 


ENTER MISS ROBERTS 


Announcement of a second novel by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts gives to the 
elect who read her The Time of Man 
a special excitement that is extrava- 
gantly justified by a reading of My 
Heart and My Flesh, a novel laid in a 
small Southern town, and filled with 
deeply felt and fully realized tragedy 
of the kind that is usually thought of 
as “Russian.” 

Already, with this, her second book, 
the time has come when Miss Roberts 
must be recognized as among the first 
six American writers, male or female. 
She writes now with an apparently 
completed and perfected technic— 
though of that one can never finally 
say—she is sufficient to herself and 
her strengths and problems and solu- 
tions are uniquely her own. She does 
not employ the obtrusively right word, 
but the quietly, subtly, accumulatively 
right and compelling sentence, page, 
chapter, book. A style that borrows so 
much from the rhythms and even the 
vocabulary of the King James Bible 
must frighten the very superficial 
reader, but it achieves magnificent 
prose and highly rewarding reading. 
(My Heart ano My Ftesu, by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts. Viking). 


IN LESS WORDS THAN IT TAKES 


TO TELL 
Growtu by Booth Tarkington. 
(Doubleday, Page). Three earlier 


novels reprinted and bound together 
under a single cover, in order to achieve 
the effect of being cosmic. The effect 
achieved is of having bound three 
novels together under a single cover. 

Love 1n TueEsE Days by Alec Waugh. 
And you know what General Sherman 
said about Waugh. 

Tue Son oF THE Granp EuNnucH 
by Charles Pettit. (Boni and Live- 
right). Carl Van Vechten likes it. 

Unxrnp Star by Nancy Hoyt. 
(Knopf). Gossip has it that the major 
portion of this book was written by 
Miss Hoyt while she was still in board- 
ing school. There is no evidence to 
point to the contrary. 


Barserry Busu by Kathleen Norgjg 
(Doubleday, Page). By Kathleen No, 


ris. 
EAST OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Oriental Encounters by Marmaduke 
Pickthall, Passenger to Teheran by, 
Sackville-West, and Adventures in 
Arabia by W. B. Seabrook discover y 
their best three manifestations of that 
hot-and-cold, late-and-soon staple, the 
travel book. The unanimous Moham. 
medan complexion of these three imay 
be a tribute to Revolt in the Desert, 
to the recent decided Western intereg 
in the Near East or simply to a civi. 
zation that without benefit of plum} 
ing makes Occidentalism look silly, 
Mr. Pickthall and Mr. Seabrook show 
proof of their sympathetic and ob 
servant knowledge of Arabia, but they 
use it very differently: Adventures in 
Arabia is, of the three, the only pure 
example of the genre, a simple and 
fascinating primer of Bedouin, Druse, 
and Dervish society; Oriental En. 
counters (a reprint of an early book) 
is really a collection of fables, a 
series of Arabian dawns and after. 
noons, each with a plot, a point ora 
moral, done in Mr. Pickthall’s already 
familiar colourful style and a high 
degree of technical finish. He proposes 
to be foremostly entertaining and if 
he instructs, it is only to suggest what 
lies behind the dark mirror of the 
Arabian mind. Of the three, Oriental 
Encounters was for this reader the 
most delightful. As for Passenger to 
Teheran, it seems largely fortuitous, 
and by no means unfortunate that 
Persia and the lands between Persia 
and England should have supplied the 
set of magic lantern slides at which 
Miss Sackville-West chose to exclaim 
and which she employs as the excuse 
for her sensitive and humorous re 
flections on luggage, _ professional 
sight-seeing, and last views of Eng- 
land. Few things sound more appalling 
than a travel-essay book, with scarcely 
more than a “mood-picture” of the 
victimized country, but this is a quietly 
and _ self-confidently charming book. 
An author’s assumption that the im- 
pression is vastly more important than 
the thing seen is not always a suc 
cessful one but with so subtle and 
cultivated a consciousness as that of 
Miss Sackville-West, it is a happy 
arrogance. 

(OrtENTAL ENcounters by Marma- 
duke Pickthall. Knopf) 

(PASSENGER TO TEHERAN by V. Sack- 
ville-West. Doran) 

(Apventures IN Arapta by W. B. 
Seabrook. Harcourt, Brace) 


OVER-REACH? 


Meanwhile, the greatest of the 
traveloguers has turned to the novel. 
H. M. Tomlinson’s first novel, Gal- 
lions Reach, is not, as it could not 
dull, carelessly written or undistin- 
guished, but judged as severely as his 
other writings warrant, it is Very 
slightly disappointing. Mr. Tomlinson 
does not seem quite at home in the 
idiom of the fictioneer—at subjective 
description he is almost alone in the 
first rank, and there is much of this 

(Continued on page 102) 
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To help wise husbands and sweethearts! 


HAT shall you give to her? Something fine and beautiful, like herself, of course. 
And, too, it should be something that will last as long as your love will last. Solid 
silver for hee dressing table! That is the perfect answer to ‘your problem. 


Herve we present the handsome toilet silver design: the Dolly Madison. The covvectness 
and vestraint of Colonial times is caught in the beauty and simplicity of this lovely pat- 
tern, which matches so well the popular intevior decorative scheme of today. 


But naturally the Dolly Madison is not the only fine design for silver toilet articles 
made by Wallace. Theve are many to match many individual tastes, each created. with 
the actistry that has made Wallace famous. We will be pleased to send you. engravings 
of the Dolly Madison together with many other lovely Wallace patterns. 


You can also sce them at any fine jewelev’s. But if unable to purchase what you. wish, 
we will be glad to fill your needs. Addvess R. Wallace % Sons Mfg. Co., 711 Wallace 
Pack, ‘Wallingford, Conn. 
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priceless cargo in Gallions Reach, but 
he is too often compelled in the long 
stretches of getting his story told to 
become staccato in order to sustain 
the pace. However, since Mr. Tom- 
linson doubtless wants and certainly 
deserves to have his book read, one 
must end on the affirmative note that 
Gallions Reach is in the large a beau- 
tiful and exciting yarn. 

(Gattions Reacu by H. M. Tom- 
linson. Harper.) 


DEFERRED PUBERTY 


E. E. Cummings is not a writer; he 
is just a phase that other writers go 
through. 

And Him, the latest product of this 
current literary phenomenon, is not 
a book; it is another experiment by a 
perennial sophomore who still con- 
founds simplicity of soul with simplic- 
ity of mind. Some day these writers 
may learn that the most magnificent 
irrelevancy is the privilege of even the 
feeble-minded and to be great is not 
necessarily to be obscure. In the mean- 
time (because these young men must 
live) God publishes The Dial. 

(Him by E. E. Cummings. Boni and 
Liveright) 


A BOOKMAN’S BOOKMAN 


Speaking of Cummings (as Mr. 
Burton Rascoe, due to some slight 
astigmatism in his sense of humour, 
persists in doing) it is perhaps not 
too late to give cordial accolade to 
this provocative critic upon his recent 
assumption of Mr. Farrar’s capable 
tortoise shells as the new editor of 
The Bookman. Mr. Rascoe’s first num- 
ber prumises well for a discriminating 
and even interesting literary review 
in America, one which can distin- 
guish its own prejudices from its 
own enthusiasms, and be proud of 
them both. 


THE WHOLE WORKS 


Every really literate person (i. e., 
one whose criteria of literature are 
not confined by “good taste” and 
“bad taste”) must by this time own a 
copy of The American Caravan, sub- 
titled A Yearbook of American Litera- 
ture. Its contents are suggested by an 
editorial foreword: “Because of the 
many limits set by commercial and 
rubber-stamp policies not only in the 
length but on the character of literary 
work, the editors asked the literary 
craft to submit material definitive of 
its own limits”’—stories, novelettes, 
plays, long narrative poems, sonnets. 
romances, essays, dialogues, anything. 
Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth Roberts, 
Eugene O'Neill, Isador Schneider's 
lavish and _ satirical Temptation of 
Anthony, Gertrude Stein, Eric Wal- 
rond, Edmund Wilson, William Ellery 
Leonard (the too little recognized 
champion among suffering literary 
egos), Allen Tate, with a surprisingly 
fine Ode to the Confederate Dead, 
John Dos Passos, as well as too many 
completely unknown people for them 
all to be good, are included. As a 
result, this collation is everything, 
yes, absolutely everything, good and 
bad, that American commercial writ- 
ing is not. The sex theme seems to get 


a good majority of votes, the shadow 
of James Joyce spreads its meaning. 
less blot over some, much of it jg 
ineptly “arty” and quite devoid of 
structure, style, or sound workman. 
ship whatever, but the total book gives 
a brilliant and multiform impression 
of unsuspected force in previously 
unpublishable American letters, — 
(THe American Caravan. Macaulay) 


A SHROPSHIRE LASS 


Dorothy Parker in Enough Rope 
looks securely down upon her inmita. 
tors, such as Baird Leonard and the 
rest: the most brilliant-bitter mind of 
them all. This hard-boiled Housman 
is never dowdy or lax or dull. You re. 
spect a sorrow that does not com. 
plain; you laugh at the diamond. 
point of her irony, and the inevitahjl. 
ity of her titles; her rich rhythms 
sweep you headlong as she lures you 
with her wistful innocence to kick the 
brick under the hat. I have not met 
a more readable book of verse. 

(Enoucu Rope by Dorothy Parker, 
Boni and Liveright) 


AN EXCERPT 


“Oh, Lord, give me strength to 
brush my teeth every night, and if 
thou canst not give that strength, give 
me the strength not to worry about 
it.” From Always Belittlin’; Skippy 
Whistles the Patter by Percy Crosby. 

TOO BAD, MR. BROMFIELD 


O, God, how Mr. Bromfield suffers. 
All through A Good Woman, he 
suffers and suffers. He sits with 
clasped hands locked between his 
knees and his eyes rolled to the ceil- 
ing, griping and groaning as he fol- 
lows his characters bearing their 
crosses from a Noah’s Ark jungle toa 
Saturday Evening Post steel-town and 
back to die in the jungle again. He 
writhes and moans over the tangled 
repressions of Philip and Mary and 
poor Naomi. It breaks him all up when 
Naomi has twins. He can only sit 
and bite his lip in bitter agony, and 
watch them all die by ones and twos. 
The perspiration fairly splashes onto 
the page, as this fourth effort of his 
Great American Panel swoons to an 
end at last. 

I admit the effect is contagious up- 
on the reader. I, too, suffered. | 
suffered terribly. I suffered so that 
I buried my face in my hands, and 
shut my eyes from the pain and the 
filth and the tragedy of it all. And 
when I opened my eyes again it was 
half-past two, and both my arms were 
asleep. : 
(A Goop Woman by Louis Bromfield. 
Stokes). 


TRIPLE-SEC EMOTION 


Dusty Answer, a novel of plain and 
fancy English neurotics by Rosamund 
Lehmann, threshes pitifully about ™ 
the morasses that yawn hungrily for 
those who try to walk the difficult ways 
of The Constant Nymph. After pe 
haps twenty pages of extraordinarily 
happy characterization of the juve 
niles who are to mature quickly (t0 
quickly) into the chivvied protag 
nists of the story, Miss Lehmann 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“I was impressed by the advice} 
of Mary Lewis” 


Said Jean Ackerman to Murrel Finley, Blanche 
Satchel and Myrna Darby while they rested 
between acts of The Ziegfeld Follies. 





© Strauss Peyton 


Mary Lewis, 
Famous Metropolitan Star, 
writes: 
“Because they never irritate the throat and be- 


cause of their finer flavor, Lucky Strikes are my 
favorite and of all whose voices are precious.” 





You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow—the 
finest cigarettes you ever smoked, 
made of the choicest Turkish and 
domestic tobaccos, properly aged 
and blended with great skill, and 
there is an extra process—“It’s 
toasted”—no harshness, not a bit of 
bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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The ancient craft of fine leather-working 
found Expression im the seventeenth 
century in the cacalier’s equipment 





N leather selection and upholstery work 

Packard standards are as high and exact- 

ing as in the precision manufacture of motor 
parts. 


These requirements prevail in the studios and 
shops of America’s foremost body builders who 
make a complete selection of custom bodies 


for both the Packard Six and Packard Eight. 


Each body is truly custom-made in the 
strictest sense of the word. Each bears the 
name plate of its disting- 











and distinction it is one of his masterpieces. 


The All-Weather Town Car is one of the 


most interesting offerings. 


This may be readily converted from closed 
to open use by removing the driver’s com- 
partment roof and folding back the leather 
top and quarters. 


Custom body builders have long preferred 
to design creations for Packard chassis. 
No others afford the 


uished maker, signifying P A CG K A R D slender lines so necessary 
that in beauty, comfort for yacht-like beauty. 
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The grace of a gleaming 
monoplane. The change of 
pace of a great halfback 
inspired. 










kk * 
Such are your thoughts as 
you flash away in this new 
and masterly car. 
kk * 
Speed—action—snap—style. 
Color—charm—distinction. 
x kk 
The spirit of our breathless age expressed 
in a motor car—expressed through the 
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The Cabriolet—Body by Fisher 


Today’s Car for Americans of Today 


genius of great engineers and the master 


craftsmen of Fisher. 
kk * ; ; 
Not for years has automotive America 


been so deeply stirred. Not for years has 
such a low-priced car enjoyed such im- 


pressive preference. 
x k 
For here is a brilliant interpretation of 


modern American motoring needs—a 
vivid expression of American ideals of 


motor car beauty. 
x kk 
A car of today for Americans of today— 


the kind of a car on which America 
invariably bestows success! 


2-Door Sedan, $1045; Landau Coupe, $1045; Sport Roadster, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, 
$1145; Cabriolet, $1145; Landau Sedan, $1265. All prices at factory. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAN D 
ALL-AMEBICAN SIX 





PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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WITH OLD VIRGINIAN LOVELINESS 


Pe 
mas Ry 





The Colonial Fan Tran- 
som of early American 
Architecture furnished 
the design at top of han- 
dle. The medallion direct- 
ly beneath was inspired 
by the door-knocker 
found onColonial doors. 


OF n the Spirit 
of Colonial Times 


HIS new Pattern derives its name and 
design from perhaps the most colorful 
of our original thirteen colonies. For it was 


It isa silverware made for long, faithful service, 
one possessing the tendency of descending 
“From Generation to Generation.” 


the Old Dominion that cradled American 
aristocracy and many of our cherished tra- 
ditions. Today, in this famous State still 
stand numerous old Colonial mansions, of 
which Monticello,abode of Thomas Jefferson, 
is a conspicuous example. It was their charm- 





Buy The Virginian at your Jeweler’s—in 
single pieces or complete services. All are 
handsomely cased, making the perfect gift. 
An interesting booklet, describing the detail 
of this pattern and showing pieces and prices, 
will be mailed upon request. 





ing doorways that inspired the design of The 
Virginian. WM. A. ROGERS, Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York CHICAGO 


The Virginian is made in Heirloom Plate, 
of an unmistakably high and lasting quality. 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 











The VIRGINIAN Pattern |/ 


‘By the makers of 


rloom Plate 


From Generation to Generation 
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Distinguished Tailoring 
IN CLOTHES READY FOR WEARING 


The fall suit illustrated, is one of many 
designed by us to meet the requirements 
of gentlemen for garments of a finer order 

The tailoring was entrusted to Hickey- 
Freeman, recognized leading makers of 
fine garments ready for wearing, who re- 
produce our models with fidelity and skill 

Many of the fabrics used in our fall 
suits and overcoats were specially woven 


for these garments 


The hat is YORK STREET 


one of the popular styles for fall 


ER.[RIPIER & [O. 


Established 1886 
OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


eMadison Avenue at 46th Street-New York 

















VANITY FAR 


Modern Substitutes for Religion 


(Continued from page 52) 


good. The belief in evil spirits, though 
still common, is probably less widespread 
than it was, but the human tendency to 
hypostasize its sense of values is still 
as strong as ever. Evil spirits are out 
of fashion; it must therefore find ex- 
pression in other beliefs. With many 
people, especially women, bacilli have 
taken the place of spirits. Microbes, 
for them, are the personification of 
evil. They live in terror of germs and 
practice elaborate antiseptic rites in 
order to counteract their influence. 
There are mothers who find it neces- 
sary to sterilize the handkerchiefs that 
come back from the laundry; who, 
when their children scratch their 
finger on a bramble, interrupt their 
walk and hurry home in search of 
iodine, who boil and distill the native 
virtue out of every particle of food 
or drink. 


IX. PRIEST SURROGATE 


The double functions of the priest, 
who is simultaneously “overseer of 
vague things” and doctor of souls, have 
been distributed in the modern priest- 
less world and are exercized, not by 
one class of men, but by several. In 
his capacity as administrator of sac- 
raments and interpreter of the sur- 
rounding Mystery, the priest is now 
represented, inadequately enough, by 
the artist. The extraordinary and quite 
disproportionate importance _attrib- 
uted by the contemporary world to 
artists as such, regardless of their 
merit, is due to the fact that the 
artist is the evoker of those emotional 
states which serve so many of us as a 
god. True, the god he evokes is often 
a god of the poorest quality. Consider, 
for example, the deity implicit in the 
best-selling novel or the popular 
ballad. Still, for those who are so con- 
stituted that they can like that sort 
of god, that is the sort of god that they 
will like. There is a hierarchy both 
among gods and men. Those whose 
place in the human hierarchy is low, 
worship gods whose place in the di- 
vine hierarchy corresponds to their 
own. The artist-priests who evoke low 
gods for low worshippers are them- 
selves low. Still, whatever the quality 
of the god evoked, the artist’s act is 
always sacramental. He does genuinely 
produce a god of some sort. Hence 
his importance in the modern world. 
His name is written large over the 
pages of “Who’s Who”; hostesses ask 
him out to dinner; gossip writers re- 
port his doings in the press; unknown 
correspondents write to him about 
their souls and ask him for copies of 
his photograph; young ladies are dis- 
posed in advance to fall in love with 
him. For the artist who enjoys this 
sort of celebrity the modern world 
must be a real paradise. 

The priest is a confessor as well 
as an interpreter of mysteries. The 
artist can make shift to perform his 
sacramental functions, but he lacks 
the kind of training and knowledge 
that fits a man to be a director of 
conscience. It is to the lawyer and the 
doctor that the priest has bequeathed 
this part of his duties. The doctor, and 
specially the nerve specialist, oc- 


cupies an extraordinary position in 
our present world. His prestige wa; 
always high, even during those period 
when the maladies of the Spirit wer 
regarded as being beyond his jurisdj. 
tion. Now that the exorcist is g. 
tinct and the confessor a rarity, noy 
that psycho-therapy professes itself ; 
science and a regular art, the doctor; 
prestige has been doubled. His pug. 
tion in the modern world is almog 
that of the Medicine Man among th 
primitives. 

With the decline of priestly power 
the importance of the lawyer has als 
increased. The family solicitor takes 
vicarious responsibility for the acts 
of his clients. He is the recipient for 
their most intimate secrets; he gives 
them not merely legal but even moral 
advice. Priests may disappear; byt 
the number of people who do not like 
to answer for their own actions does 
not decrease. The Director of Con. 
science came into existence in rf. 
sponse to a genuine human need. Be. 
tween them, doctor and lawyer supply 
his vacant place. 

Mine is a list which merely indi- 
cates the modern substitutes for re. 
ligion. It is, of course, true that 
for all of us religion or a substitute for 
it is necessary to happiness. 

Some human beings are so con 
stituted that almost any idea can take 
on the qualities of a religious dogma, 
A condition of absolute belief js 
reached; the object of belief is itself 
endowed with absoluteness and so 
becomes divine; to act on the belief, 
to serve its deified object, to prop- 
agate the truth and combat false. 
doctrine become religious duties. We 
are all familiar with cranks and the 
riders of hobbies. Their eccentricities, 
their absurd and barbarous one-sided: 
ness are due to the fact that they treat 
as though it were a religion an idea 
which has nothing in common with a 
religious dogma except its quality (for 
them) of absoluteness. The process 
by which an idea takes on this re- 
ligious quality of absoluteness is not 
the same in all circumstances. In some 
cases the absoluteness of a belief is 
proportionate to the length of time it 
has been believed. Beliefs received 
in extreme youth tend to become an 
integral part of the mind. To deny a 
very familiar belief—one that has be: 
come, so to speak, encrusted with 
personal associations and tangled in 
the feelings—is in a real sense to deny 
the man who holds it. But it is not 
exclusively by the prescriptive right 
of mere length of tenure that ideas 
become absolute. The crank may ac: 
quire his hobby comparatively late in 
life. Moreover, it often happens that 
cranks will ride several hobbies in 
succession, treating each in turn 4% 
an absolute and _ religious dogma. 
There is a recognizable crank-mind 
with a specific tendency to receive 
beliefs and endow them with qualities 
of absoluteness. I have known men 
whose religion was homeopathy, others 
whose whole life was constellated 
round the faith that is called ant 
vivisection. The inadequacy of such 
ideas as substitutes of the comprehen 
sive dogmas of religion is manifest. 
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THE PRINCELY TOKEN 


FOR centuries a certain tradition of 
distinction has been associated with the 
gift of pearls. Kings have conferred 
them as a mark of favor. Princes have 
prized them beyond other jewels. In 
every country and in every time they 
have been chosen as the outward symbols 
of extraordinary honor and affection. 


Yet the very qualities which con- 
tribute so strikingly to the desirability 
of pearls render their selection a mat- 


ter for professional skill and judg- 


ment. Their exquisite luster, their 
symmetry, their delicate gradations of 
size and color have an immediate bear- 
ing upon their value. . . . And these 


are considerations which only the most 
expert counsel can define. 


It has been the privilege of Marcus 
& Company to afford this counsel to so 
many of America’s leading families that 
this establishment has come to be iden- 
tified in a peculiarly intimate way with 
the supply and selection of pearls. ... 
And not the least gratifying aspect of 
this relationship is the discovery that 
special facilities and direct European 
buying can work surprising economies 
in the acquisition of this princely token. 


Strings of pearls from $125,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls to 
add to necklaces, from $20,000 to $10. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York, and Palm Beach 
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THINNESScicitrer 
LIGHTER 
Notthatthestandard Doug- 
lass was, or is bulky. Men 
like it, are buying it by the 
thousands. 

But here’s a new model, 
the Silhouette Douglass, 
that’s trimmed right down 
to thinness—just 379 thou- 
sandths of an inch, to be 
exact. Fits the pocket like 
a modern watch. (And slips 
into a vanity more 
neatly than a compact.) 

It has the famous 








Douglass automatic action 
—lights at the mere press 
of a trigger. And lights 
with Douglass precision, 
for no working part has 
been reduced in size to 
make the Silhouette model 
thin. 

You have often wanted 
a lighter, one that you 
could be proud of. See 
the Silhouette Douglass to- 
day at your tobacconist’s or 
jeweler’s—$10 to $1000 
—and the standard 
Douglass at $5 and up. 


Tne Douglass Lighter 


Press the trigger—there's your light 


orrreny 


Ask to see the 
new windshield 
attachment for 
Douglass Light- 
ers;it’sawonder 


SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT, 





Use Douglass Lighter 
Fluid or aviation 
gasoline 


WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO 


Canadian distributor: A. W. W. Kyte Company, 3 St. Nicnoras St., MontrEAt, QueBEC 





VANITY FAIR 


Press-Agenting the Athlete 


(Continued from page 79) 


even Mr. Kearns, in the person of 
the late Willus Britt, who managed, 
in turn, his brother, James Edward 
Britt, almost lightweight champion; 
Battling Nelson; and the late Stanley 
Ketchell. I think that Mr. Kearns 
must have learned in that same school 
for both he and Mr. Britt came from 
that district in San Francisco known 
as “South of the Slot.” It produced, 
among other prodigies, David Belasco 
and “Tad” Dorgan, the sporting car- 
toonist and prize-fight authority. 

But Britt would insist upon lily- 
painting stunts. I recall that when 
Willus was starting east on his first 
trip with Stanley Ketchell he con- 
fided to me his great scheme for press- 
agenting that fighter. 

“Of course you know that Stanley 
used to be a fighting, waiter,” he 
said. “But that will make no hit in 
New York. There is no class to that 
whatsoever, and what we want is 
class. Now I have got a lot of nice 
clothes for Stanley and I have 
bought him a couple of fraternity 
pins. I am going to take him east as 
a University of California student 
who is fighting his way through col- 
lege. He is nice looking and I think 
I can get away with it.” 

I threw buckets of cold water on 
this plan and drenched it so thor- 
oughly that Mr. Britt abandoned it 
but not without considerable regret. 
“Well, then,” he sighed, “I guess that 
he will have to go to New York as a 
cowboy. I will fix him up with a 
broad brimmed hat and chaps. But 
he is simply not going to go to New 
York as a fighting waiter.” 

Mr. Willus Britt had not overesti- 
mated the credulity of the readers of 
sport pages in New York. Ketchell was 
accepted as a cowboy just as Jack 
Renault was accepted as a member 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police until the Canadians protested, 
and as Harry Wills was accepted as 
an industrious stevedore until the 
Stevedores’ Union, in justice to itself, 
protested that he was a stevedore only 
as long as a troublesome world war 
made it necessary. 

Luis Angel Firpo, the “Wild Bull 
of the Pampus”, was neither wild nor 
bovine but that was a name to pack 
them in at the box offices, just as the 
title “The Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame” brought thousands of dollars 
to the extensive athletic fund of that 
struggling institution of learning. 

They passed Firpo off as a phar- 
macist. The editor of the Pharmacists 
Magazine sent something to him for 
analysis. The press-agent had the 
work done by a chemist and Firpo 
was claimed by the pharmacists as 
one of their very own. As a matter of 
fact the experience of Firpo in the 
drug line consisted mostly of sweeping 
out a drug store in Buenos Ayres. 

As a pugilist Firpo had fewer as- 
sets than any heavyweight who ever 
stepped into the ring, yet the dream 
of Tex Rickard, who knows his cus- 
tomers, is to find another Luis Angel 
Firpo. Also Firpo, with no qualifica- 
tions for the prize-ring, left the 
United States with close to $700,000, 
which is a great deal of money espe- 
cially when translated into Argentine 


pesos. It is more than most of then 
have to show at the end of their 
ring careers and those who knoy 
Firpo insist that he not only has ever 
dollar of it but that he has added , 
little to the original sum. 

Probably the most successfully 
press-agented man in the Unite 
States is Mr. Tex Rickard, promote; 
of million dollar prize-fights. Al] of 
his business activities constitute ney; 
which is sought with avidity by the 
sports writers. Mr. Rickard no longer 
has to make any effort to press-agent 
himself or his enterprises. Newspapers 
are fighting to do it for him. 

If the Gans-Nelson bout, which 
started Mr. Rickard on the career jp 
which he has achieved such succes, 
had been promoted by a mere fight 
promoter named George Lewis Rickari 
(which is Rickard’s original name) 
and fought in New York or Sa 
Francisco that would have been the 
end of the matter. But it was staged 
in Goldfield, a mining camp, and the 
promoter was a glamorous character 
with the name Tex Rickard. 

He kept a square gambling hous 
and a-square saloon. Of course a 
square gambling house paid and 
did a square saloon. The natural per. 
centages and profits from both were 
all that anybody could ask but en. 
phasis was placed on the squareness 
of both. When Rickard came to New 
York behind this ballyhoo the rest 
was so easy that even Mr. Rickard 
was surprised. His fame has reached 
such proportions that he has almost 
become fearful that one of these 
days he may become _ over-press 
agented. 

Of course the big money and the 
more enduring athletic fame seems to 


be in the prize-fight game, but the > 


figure of Mr. Red Grange, the football 
player, is no inconsequential one. | 
will always insist that there have been 
greater backs and greater all around 
football players than Red Grange of 
Illinois, but that is of no particular 
importance. The fame of Red Grange, 
through the press-agent genius of 
Mr. C. C. Pyle, reached all corners of 
the earth. 

But why continue trying to destroy 
old and beautiful legends, especially 
when those who pin their faith on 
them will fight for their preservation’? 
There is no doubt that Homer was 2 
conniving old prevaricator and the 
leading ballyhoo man for the pro 
moters of his time, but consider how 
long his legends have lasted and how 
they thrilled his listeners. There must 
have been a Hercules, and we know 
that there was a John L. Sullivan. 


Let us not inquire too closely as 0 > 


whether or not John L. Sullivan could 
lick any fighter in the world and did 
lick no few of the greatest fighters in 
it. Let us not too long, or too closely, 
examine the ice carried by Red 
Grange, lest it melt away into thin ait 

Admitting that most of our athletic 
heroes are quite as legendary as those 


of Homer’s creation they are certainly > 


better than no heroes at all. How 
much of their fame is pure metal and 
how much of it is mere ballyhoo does 
not matter as long as they add to the 
gaiety and credulity of nations. 
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With Cannon Towels 


“you can Redecorate your 





Bathroom every Week 
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Have a new look at your bathroom 
today. Consider it with the eye of a | 
decorator. How can you make it more 
cheerful? more colorful? more charac- 
teristic? . . . You will find bathrooms 
are the simplest, the most inexpensive, and the 
most delightful rooms to do over, these days. 


Introduce some new towels. Cannon towels 
are so luxurious, wear so well and are so reason- 
able in cost that it is the part of wisdom and 
economy to build your plans around the towels. 

- *Color comes first. It is amusing to vary 
the scheme each week; first, blue or green, with 
seagulls, or whales, or dolphins, or lighthouses 
in the marine manner. Then for a change— 
rose-colored flamingos or merry orange marmo- 
sets, the tropical trend! 


If you have children to consider, it is helpful 
to choose a special color for each child’s towels. 
ome gay, new animal towels are especially 
made for children.) And if the youngsters, or 
someone else in the family, or the laundry, are 











Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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New Cannon 
Marmoset 
($1.75) and 
Flamingo 
($1.50) turk- 
ish towels 





Borders — pink, 
blue. gold, green, 
lavender. Prices 
about $1.75 and 
$1.50. 








apt to be hard on towels, you will be 
glad to know that Cannon towels are 
used by most of the large hotels in the 
country because they combine quality 
and good looks with the ability to give 
excellent service and withstand continual 
laundering. 

This is a very sensible time of year to invest 
in Cannon towels and to brighten up the bath- 
room a bit. Every sort of Cannon towel at 
extremely reasonable prices in dry-goods and 
department stores everywhere. 

Huck and turkish—all sizes. Face cloths, 
bath mats and bath sheets too. Prices range 
from 25c to $3.50. Ask to see these newest 
Cannon bath towels with their gay modern 
designs. (The Flamingo and Marmoset designs 
are illustrated at the left, the Lighthouse and 
Seagull are shown above.) Priced from $1.50 
to $2 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., 
New York City. 


*Cannon towels are guaranteed absolutely color-fast. 
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SHIRTMAKERS 


AND 


HRABERDASAERS 






French Silk 
Cravats $6.50 cach 


French Silk | 








Handsome Silk Robe 
Silk Lined $125.00 


Unusual Flannel 
Robe $50.00 


Handsome Silk Robe 
Silk Lined $175.00 
Distinctive Holiday Gifts 


Above Selections are from our Newest Offerings 
in Handsome Neckwear, Mufflers, and Lounge Robes 
appropriate for Gifts of most Luxurious Quality. 


When ordering by mail state colors preferred 
| Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


| 512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43p STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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VANITY Fal 


A Mountain Dance 


(Continued from page 59) 


They may be waiting for his gj 
mother to die. The old woman has, ny 
doubt, a prejudice against any othe 
woman coming to live in her houg, 

At any rate he is in love with Stell 
He intends to marry her. She jg, 
respectable girl and the most famoy 
cook in the hills. 

He said that during the dance hp 
became suddenly enamoured of a jj. 
tle mountain girl that everyone kney 
was a little loose. 

He was dancing with her and guj. 
denly he took her away. 

He said that Stella Franklin kney 
and that her brothers knew. He laughed 
when he told about it and said he 
supposed everyone knew. He said he 
wasn’t the only one who went with 
that particular girl although he did 
insist he was the first one. 

When I asked him he told me tha 
he did not think that Stella Franklin 
cared, at least not much. As I have 
suggested, when he talked to me he 
was still a little drunk. His tongue 
was loose. 

He went away with the mountain 
girl, whose reputation is not of the 
best, and then came back to the dance, 

He began dancing then with Stella 
Franklin. He danced with her the rest 
of the night. When the dance broke 
up, almost at daylight, he took her 
home. When I saw him he had just 
come from her house. 

He and Stella, I gathered, had not 
got home until almost daylight and 
had sat up together the rest of the 
night. 

They had been making plans. When 
his old people die it is understood 
Poly will get the mountain farm. 

He told me that, as soon as his 
mother died, he would marry Stella. 
He would, he said, if she would have 
him. And he thought she would. 

He seemed proud of the fact that 
Stella was a good woman. He was 
proud of the fact that she was a 
woman who never lost her head. He 
was proud of the fact that she wasa 
famous cook. 

He said he would have to be getting 
on home to his old people, that he 
would have to be getting a little sleep. 

From what he had said and from a 
certain swing of his shoulders as he 
walked off up the road I gathered 
that the night’s adventure had not 


There the old man was, in the road, 
and he was playing on his fiddle, per- 
haps to cheer himself on the road. 
People in the hills are always playing 
the fiddle or singing on lonely nights. 
He was playing Turkey in the Straw. 

Up to the old man they all rushed 
and grabbing him by the arms pushed 
him on up the hill through the brush. 
He kept demanding a drink and 
bottles were produced. 

All the young men began to drink. 
Drink loosened their tongues. They 
sang and shouted. They came to a 
cleared place and one of the young 
men began to wrestle with one of the 
Franklin girls. 

The Franklin girls are all big and 
strong. It was a hard tussle. All the 
others gathered about. 

When the young man had thrown 
her to the ground she sprang quickly 
up and they all climbed on up to the 
top of the hill. 

The top of the high hill is almost 
bare. In the winter the wind howls up 
there. It had begun to snow. 

Quickly a roaring fire was built of 
dry brush, the sparks flying in all 
directions, and the dance began. 

Poly said the mountain people danced 
all night. He said it was a crazy, a 
good dance. He said the couples kept 
dancing in and out of the fire. The 
wind was roaring and the sparks flying. 
More than once, he said, the girls’ 
clothes caught on fire. 

No one cared. They all kept dancing 
and dancing, shouting and singing. 
Old Wiley Small kept drinking moon 
whiskey and playing his fiddle. 

The young men were all drinking 
whiskey. Poly said that he got so hot 
from dancing and from the whiskey 
that the snow on his cheeks and the 
cold wind felt like a kiss. 

Perhaps he had begun thinking of 
kisses. When he told me the story of 
the dance he may still have been a 
little drunk. Once or twice I thought 
he might fall off the icy bridge on 
which he stood. 

On the mountain, on the night be- 
fore, the girls and women, although 
they had not been drinking, were as 
excited as the men. 

He himself had been, as everyone 
in that section knew, paying attention 
to the oldest of the Franklin girls. Her 
name is Stella. They have not married, 


I fancy because of Poly’s father and hurt his chances for the marriage 
mother. with Stella. 
The Rainy Day and Others 
(Continued from page 54) 
He shook hands with Scoops is open to all our patrons until fous 


o’clock every afternoon. Except Sat 
urdays when we close at twelve. 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr. Ter: 
williger,” said Chauncey M. Depew, 
“but I must be getting on. It’s about 
time for my afternoon nap. I’m glad 
you've taken such good care of my 
hundred dollars and I hope you ¥ 
continue to handle the little su” 
with the same wisdom and discretio™ 
Good day. Home, James.” 

It had come on to rain. 


warmly. “I knew your grandfather,” 
he remarked. “A fine upright man.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Scoops. 
“He would have been proud to hear 
you say so.” 

“I wonder, Mr. Depew,” added the 
cashier, “if you would be interested 
in looking around our little place. 
We think we have the best little 
bank in this county. We have a sepa- 
rate room for the women depositors 
and a rest parlor with a radio which 
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LL discussions end the moment the exquisite design and lavish luxury of 
the new Cadillac are revealed —to be obliterated forever when the 
power of its go-degree, V-type, eight cylinder motor begins to manifest itself. 
As this car is acclaimed first among the fine automobiles of America and 
Europe in newly created beauty of design—so the immensely advanced V-type 
engine records itself as the most perfect performance factor in the world today. 


More than 50 exclusive body styles by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood 


CADILLAC 


A Notable Product of General Motors. 
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What you spend for 
one or two of them will 
put a FRIGIDAIRE in 
your home!..... 


> > . + 


Many still believe that elec- 
tric refrigeration is expensive. 
This is not true of Frigidaire, the 
General Motors electric refriger- 
ator. We asked 10,000 users for 
their experiences. The answers 
were startling. Frigidaire saves 
them an average of $105.36 per 
year over and above all operating 


costs—savings of ice bills and 
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PRICES 


NOW AS LOW AS4§0 


F O.8. Dayton Ohio 


A complete Frigidaire unit, with Duco-finished, enamel- 
lined steel cabinet—all ready to attach and operate from 
any convenient electric outlet— for the amazing factory 
price of only $180! Also new, reduced prices on complete 
line of porcelain-lined Frigidaires in large and small 
sizes. A model that suits your requirements to the letter is 
now on display at the nearest Frigidaire Sales Room. 
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food waste alone. So, with all its 


advantages—its cleanliness, its con- 


veniences, its protection to health, | 


its ice-freezing and dessert-mak- 
ing service—Frigidaire saves mony 


far beyond the cost of operation 


Best of all, an amount no great: | 
er than you spend for a Thanks | 
giving dinner or two is enough | 


to put a Frigidaire in your home! | 


Then charge off the balance 


with a few monthly payments | 


Visit the nearest display room | 


today, or write for a free booklet 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATIONS 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporatio 
Dept. Y-49, Dayton, Ohio 
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" / cials’”. Department and other retail 


stores carry them in stock at the new 
and remarkably low price range. 
You can quickly select what you 
need, whether for one room or 
fifty, and have them delivered with- 
out delay. 





An amazing departure from former 
practice has made it possible to 
provide these beautiful Enclosures 
at prices scarcely more than half 
formerly accepted price-ranges. 
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Grim pyorrhea gets 4 out of 5 


All around you are people doomed, 
through carelessness, to contract Pyor- 
thea. Four persons out of five past forty 
(and many younger), are its victims. 

Carelessness—neglect of teeth and gums 
—is the cause. And the results, too often, 
are loss of teeth, neuritis, rheumatism, or 
other serious diseases and facial disfigure- 
ment. 

And yet, if you start in time, it is so 
easy to prevent. If your gums are soft 
and bleeding, see your dentist at once for 
examination. And start immediately to 
use Forhan’'s for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s 
forestalls Pyorrhea or checks it. It firms 
the gums and keeps them healthy. It 
protects teeth against acids which cause 
decay. It keeps them snowy white. 

Ask your dentist about Forhan’s. It is 
the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and 
contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used 
by dentists everywhere. 

Safeguard your youth and health! See 
your dentist twice a year. And start the 
morning-and-night Forhan habit, today. 
Teach your children to use it as health- 
insurance. Get a tube today. At all 
druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 





























You can be er go back to ordinary mouthwashes that fre- 
. quently conceal unpleasant breath with em- 
sure of this barrassing odors of their own after you have 


It is refreshing and odorless. 
druggists, 35c and 60c. 





Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 
fresh this new way. We promise that you'll nev- 


used this new Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. 





VANITY FAI 


Three Americans 


(Continued from page 68) 


She adores crowds. 

“Stool-pigeons” and “double 
crossers” are her pet dislikes. 

Her favorite piece of music is 
“Tradumerei’. 

She seldom gets enough sleep. 

Her only game is poker, which she 
loves, and at which she is usually 
successful. 

She considers Mary Pickford the 
greatest living American and Jim 
Tully a “cruel, fierce kiss”. 

Her mail, which arrives by the 
cartload, is answered by her father 
and brother, Tommy, who likewise 
manage her finances as well. She is 
firmly convinced that a money-making 
woman should never’ marry a success- 
ful business man. 

All her dressing gowns are of gay- 
colored crépe-de-Chine, and her living 
room suggests a cross between a Hong 
Kong hop-joint and a pawn shop in 
Deauville. 

In her time she has done a little of 
nearly everything, including the show 
business, moving pictures, circus work 
and the selling of cattle. She has also 
ridden in Western rodeos and won a 
singing scholarship. 

She has been the subject of many 
sermons throughout the country. 

By her family she is called Texas. 
She was once known as the “Female 
Bill Hart”. 

She delights in ermine, dim lights, 
and oriental perfumes. 

Every year she gives away a large 
sum of money. 

Her father and mother are both 
Irish. 

She declares that, after the first 
$100,000, money doesn’t mean a thing. 
However, she adds, were she to lose 
every cent and be offered a million to 
retire and become a “nice old lady”, 
she would refuse and start all over 
again on a borrowed four dollars. 

Not until she reaches ninety, she 
avers, has she the slightest intention 
of “settling down”. 

She hopes her funeral will be the 
speediest ever held in New York, and 
she wants a cop, on a motor cycle, 
to lead it. 


CLARENCE DARROW 


Clarence Darrow was born on the 
eighteenth of April, 1857, in the town 
cf Kinsman, Ohio. His father was a 
miller and a great reader. 

As a small boy he yearned to be an 
orator. He also took a keen interest 
in fishing. He always loathed the 
study of Latin. 

He believes that the chief virtues 
are pity, charity, and love; just as 
he believes that the greatest sins are 
hardness, cruelty, and_ selfishness. 

In 1902 he was elected to the IIli- 
nois Legislature. 

As a child, two things irritated him 
exceedingly: (1) having to go to bed 
so early, and (2) having to get up 
so early. 

He considers baseball one of the 
few things in life that ever came up 
to his hopes and expectations. 

He believes, in his innermost heart, 
that no one really enjoys work. 

He is unable to use a typewriter, 
though his long-hand is so illegible 


that he himself is at times unabk 
to read it. 

He possesses a winning smile.and , 
charming manner. 

Ordinarily he wears a black fedora 
a low, turned-down collar, and , 
loosely tied cravat. 

He considers lecturing enormoy 
fun, and his debates are usually heli 
to capacity audiences. 

He nearly always needs a haircy, 

As a relaxation he occasionally 
busies himself with cross-word puzzle: 

He is an inveterate reader of lj 
varieties of literature, especially bio. 
ogy. 

He is heart and soul opposed to cap. 
ital punishment. He always defends: 
he has never prosecuted in the forty. 
nine years in which he has been pra. 
ticing law. What’s more, none of his 
clients has ever been hanged. 

He uses the simplest phraseology, 

His dream in life is twofold: (1) 
impress upon the world the fact tha 
the criminal himself is never wholly 
responsible, and (2) to abolish capital 
punishment. He believes that all jails 
should be transformed into hospitals, 

He is strongly against the negro 
prejudice and has, on numerous ce. 
casions, spoken before large colored 
assemblies with great success. 

He is tremendously popular and js 
regarded everywhere as a “good sport”, 
When he dies he hopes that “all his 
friends will be in both places”, 

The Belmont is his favorite New 
York hotel. 

He is devoted to his friends and 
loves discussions with them. Now and 
then he likes to sit in a poker game. 

He has always been an ardent af: 
mirer of George Bernard Shaw. He is 
also attracted to the Russian novelists. 

He considers marriage purely an in- 
dividual contract and that one of the 
great evils of our present civilization is 
that it is taken too seriously. He also 
thinks many marry too young and that 
divorce should be made easier. 

He is extremely impatient of details 
and is not in the least orderly or 
methodical. 

For the last forty years he has been 
living in Chicago. 

He rarely eats any luncheon. 

He normally needs eight hours 
sleep a night but under stress is able 
to get along with very much less. 

He is the author of “Farmington’, 
“Crime, Its Cause and Treatment’, 
“Perian Pearl and Other Essays’, 
“Resist Not Evil”, and “An Eye for 
an Eye”. 

He thinks it no nobler to die fight 
ing on the battlefield than to die in any 
other fashion. 

He weighs one hundred and eighty: 
five pounds and has weighed it for 
years. 

In all his life he has never worn é 
pair of gloves or mittens. Neither does 
he affect tan shoes. His only jewelry 
consists of a simple gold watch and 
chain. 

He detests receiving long letters— 
the very sight of which causes him t 
groan—and he frequently postpones 
reading them for months, sometimes 
forever. 

Though he preaches agnosticism, he 
practices Christianity. 
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OXFORDS & BROWNS 


Conservative oxfords and browns dominate 
the Murray color scheme for Fall, just as they 
dominate the preferences of those younger 
men whose clothing tastes are authoritative. 
Better-dressed young men, whether in the 
University or in business and professional 
life, recognize the Murray label as the style 


insignia of all that is smart and correct. 


ADLER: ROCHESTER. 
Clothes 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. 
NEW YORK + ROCHESTER + LOS ANGELES 











I Was a Wife in Name Only 


(Continued from page 65) 


wonder that I could do little more than 
blush and hang my head? 

But it’s always darkest just before 
dawn, and the gentleman, it would 
seem, found my ways winning. For 
it was two hours later, and as his bride, 
that I at length crossed the threshold 
of Moncrieff Van Alstyne’s home. 


WHEN BABY CAME 


“Welcome to One Hundred and 
Forty-Seventh Street!” cried my hus- 
band gaily, flinging wide the door. And 
with little Maisie Junior clinging to my 
hand, and the patter of her childish 
feet echoing before me down the state- 
ly corridors, I entered that haven of a 
good man’s love. 

Yes, I was a mother. “Love waits for 
no man’s lure” (Swinburne) and I, a 
petal in the whirling maelstrom of life, 
had learned, with a pain that was akin 
to joy, the sweetest story ever told to a 
woman’s waiting heart. 

Ever the madcap, I brushed aside 
my serious thoughts and joined Maisie 
Junior in a merry game in the richly- 
furnished rooms. But my husband’s 
voice rebuked me. 

“You are a woman grown, and must 
put aside childish things,” he said 
kindly, taking off his hat and vest 
and settling down to his pipe. Alas! 
Was this to be my life? I choked 
with the ignominy of it all. But before 
a retort could rise to my lips, the door 
opened to admit a handsome gentle- 
man bearing upon his cheek the hon- 
oured scar of a student of old Heidel- 
berg. 

“Mr. Gommick, my trainer for the 
great Breath-Holding Contest”, ex- 
plained my husband affably. I flushed 
as the stranger eyed me with a kindly 
scrutiny. “Sit down, little woman, and 
be at ease,” he said courteously, “but 
as for you,’—turning to my _ hus- 
band—“why, let us get down to work.” 
And he punched Mr. Van Alstyne 
lightly in the diaphragm. 

I think it was at that moment that, 
quite simply, my love for Mr. Gommick 
was born. 

For truly, in the weeks that followed, 
my love for my husband turned to 
ashes, and my heart to gall and worm- 
wood within me; for Mr. Van Alstyne 


| constantly practised holding his breath 


in preparation for his forthcoming test, 
and I was a wife in name only. Hour 
after hour, he would busy himself with 
his great, gleaming oxygen-tank, pol- 
ishing and adjusting it, and drawing 
deep, brutal breaths of air into his 


| lungs, until often my frayed nerves 





would snap, and I would querulously 
murmur, “A plague take your old 


| Breath-Holding Contest! I have a Con- 


test of my own.” And with ambition 
burning within me, I would set forth 
for the Beauty Contest. But a wistful 
something in Mr. Gommick’s eyes 
would bring me back again and again, 
for I was a captive of love indeed. 
And so the weeks sped: by, and baby 
Freddie came to join Maisie and to 
twine his little fingers around my heart. 
At last came the day of the great 
Breath-Holding Contest. I sat idly by 
the window, fashioning a false beard 
and mustache for baby Freddie out of 
some old mattress-hair that I had found 
among my possessions, while, nearby, 
Mr. Gommick put in readiness the 


oxygen-tank which was to accompany 
my husband upon his ordeal. In his 
room, the breath-holder fretted to be 
off. 

“If the oxygen-tank is in readiness, 
Gommick,” he called, “I will take jt 
with me presently in my taxi, and yoy 
may follow with Mrs. Van Alstyne ang 
the children. For I think that solitud. 
will refresh me.” 

I sighed. “What are you thinking of 
my dear?” queried Mr. Gommid 
gently. 

“Of shoes and ships and sealing. 
wax, of cabbages and kings,” I laughed 
lightly, though my heart was sore, He 
knelt fervently at my side, and kissed 
the little hand that held the beard and 
mustache. “Think of me, too, Maisie 
Day,” he pleaded in a low tone, yj. 
brant with emotion. 

I knew what he meant. “B-but,”] 
stammered, shrinking. And then I was 
in his arms. 

“Is everything ready, Gommick?” 
came my husband’s voice querulously 
from the next room. 

“In a moment,” replied his trainer 
courteously, and taking the false mus. 
tache and beard of mattress-hair from 
my helpless hands, he dropped them gi- 
lently into the oxygen-tank and folded 
me to his heart. 


FATE’S FINAL CAPRICE 


Well, poor Mr. Van Alstyne was in 
the hospital for quite a while after 
the Contest, while they got the mat 
tress-hair out of his lungs, and I was 
sorry in a way to see him deprived of 
the championship, and of his wife, 
at one fell blow. But Mr. Gommick and 
I were soon plunged into a whirl of 
gaiety, and many were the little supper- 
parties at our home in an exclusive 
quarter of Manhattan. Yet, although 
Love had wooed me for a time from the 
path that leads to fame, I had not lost 
my determination to be chosen Most 
Perfectly Formed Girl Below the Ma 
son-Dixon Line, so, one day, Mr. Gon- 
mick and I, with Maisie Junior, little 
Freddie and baby Arthur, set out ina 
taxicab for the Beauty Contest. 

It was a childish whim of Maisie 
Junior’s that then altered the whole 
course of my life. For little Maisie 
wanted to go to the Zoological Gar- 
dens. 

“Hush, dear,” I said firmly, “Mum- 
my has to go to the Beauty Contest.” 
But she would not hush, and kept 
putting her foot through the window of 
the taxi until the driver grew very 
angry, and sarcastically suggested that 
she would have just as much fun at the 
pretty new jail to which he was going 
to drive us, instead. 

With an indignant outcry, Mr. Gom- 
mick struck the insolent fellow a smart 
blow, and the next thing I knew there 
was a great deal of noise, and my hus 
band was disappearing very quickly 
down the street with Maisie Junior 
clinging to his hand. 

Can Satan’s regions hold a greatet 
woe than that of a mother bereft? 
Mother-love lent wings to my feet and 
I followed them furiously as they 
vanished into the maw of a large 
crowd gathered about the Queens 
borough Bridge. They were chi 
women with little children clinging ® 

(Continued on page 118) 
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“Mum- or locks on your gage 


times - Just flick the wheels to your 
own secret combination + Instantly 
the lock springs open as if by magic 
And the wonderful part of it is, you select 


turers have adopted Sesamee locks: On 
hand luggage, Boyle Leather Goods Co., 
Inc., Warren Leather Goods Co., Majestic 
Leather Goods Co., Seward Trunk & Bag 
Co., S. Dresner & Sons, Inc. On brief 





cases, Stein Bros. Mfg. Co. On trunks and 
Pullman cases, Wheary and Winship. On 


and set the combination yourself—merely 
r. Gom- 4 
a smart ' 
w there wheels to numbers that stick by you, closer 


by pressing a small button and turning the 
Canadian luggage, J. Eveleigh Co. And 
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Young hair can stay yours! 


Is your hair keeping 
young with you? 


Back view, front view, do they 
tell two different tales of your 
age? 

Youthful, thick, strong hair 
belongs with the clean-cut face 
of today. With only a few min- 
utes’ daily care every man can 
have it and keep it! 


This simple treatment once 

a day will check falling hair 

within a short time: 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughiy with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic into every 
inch of the scalp. Move the scalp, 
not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smooth- 
ly just the way you want it. 

This Pinaud treatment corrects 

the two causes of thinning hair 

—dandruff and poor scalp cir- 

culation. 


At once you feel your scalp 


PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 


tingle with life—tiny hair roots 
are being nourished by blood 
vessels stirred to activity 
by the tonic ingredients of 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 


Soon, within a few days, 
you'll find the dandruff flakes 
completely gone. Pinaud’s de- 
stroys the dandruff germ. 


Dandruff-free, richly nour- 
ished, your hair becomes 
stronger, thicker—regains its 
vigor and lustre. 


Buy Pinaud’s at any drug or 
department store. Begin to 
use it tomorrow morning. You 
will no longer worry about 
your hair! 


In buying Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine, look for the signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 
bottle so that you are sure to 
get only the genuine Eau de 
Quinine. Pinaud, Paris, New 
York, 
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Paris 15 October 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New Nork N Y 
AM STAYING WITH MOMMA NEURICHE 
DAUGHTER DOROTHY HAS MY HEART 
WHAT HO 
Andre de Pauvre 


Paris 20 October 


Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York N Y 
| HAVE HERS CHEERS 
Andre de Pauvre 


Paris 1 November 


Paul Neuriche 
830 Park Avenue New York N Y 
DOROTHY FALLING FOR ANDRE DE 
PAUVRE DO YOU APPROVE 
Ethel 


New York 2 November 


Mrs Paul Neuriche 
l6bis Rue Dargent Paris 


CERTAINLY STOP INFORMED VERY 
OLD TITLE 
Paul 


Paris 10 November 
Paul Neuriche 
830 Park Avenue New York N Y 
THEY ARE GOING TO BE MARRIED 
DECEMBER FIFTH | SAIL DECEMBER 


SIXTH 
Ethel 
New York 2 December 


Paul Neuriche 
Blackstone Hotel Chicago 
CHATEAU NOW READY FOR 
OCCUPANCY 
Fitzberg and Statsburg 


Chicago 3 December 
Mrs Paul Neuriche 


l6bis Rue Dargent Paris 
HERE TILL CHRISTMAS STOP 


BUSINESS STOP CHATEAU ALL REApy 
STOP LET ME KNOW OPINION ON 
ARRIVAL LONG ISLAND 


Paul 
Syosset, Long Island, 20 December 


Paul Neuriche 

Blackstone Hotel Chicago 
VERY DRAFTY AND FULL OF BEETLES 
POSITIVELY REFUSE EVER TO Live 
HERE INSIST YOU SEND IT ALL Back 
TO DOROTHY FOR WEDDING PRESENT 


Ethel 
Chicago 21 December 


Fitzberg and Statsburg 

220 West Forty Second Street 

New York N Y 
HAVE CHATEAU AND VILLAGE 
SHIPPED BACK IMMEDIATELY To 
MARQUISE DE PAUVRE POLITESSE 
TOURS FRANCE 

Paul Neuriche 


Politesse 15 Marck 


Paul Neuriche 
830 Park Avenue New York N Y 


EVERYTHING ARRIVED SAFELY 
THOUSAND THANKS 
Andre 


Politesse 17 April 


Paul Neuriche 
830 Park Avenue New York N Y 


WHERE DOES ONE PUT THE EXTRA 
BATHROOM 
Andre 


New York 18 April 
Marquis de Pauvre 
Politesse Tours France 


SENDING ARCHITECTS PLANS 
Paul’ Neuriche 


Politesse 19 April 
Paul Neuriche 
830 Park Avenue New York NY 


NO MATTER CHEERIO WE HAVE PUT 
IT IN THE GARDEN 
Andre 


I Was a Wife in Name Only 


(Continued from page 116) 


their hands, and in an agony of ap- 
prehension, I scanned their faces, but 
Maisie Junior was not among them. 
As I was despairing, my eyes de- 
tected a shadow upon the delicate 
tracery of steel below the bridge, and, 


like a hound on the scent, I followed: 


With all the dignity I could muster, I 
courteously excused myself to a gen- 
tleman who was trying to sell me a 
pennant, and climbed the railing of 
the bridge, letting myself down, inch 
by inch, into the glittering metal web 
below. I know not what supported me; 
my woman’s heart gave me strength. 
But alas! What I had thought to be 
Mr. Gommick and Maisie Junior 
turned out to be nothing more nor 
less than a little speck of some 
foreign matter, so, choking back a 
few tears of disappointment, I man- 
oeuvered the perilous ascent, and stood 
once more upon the bridge. 

The rest is History. Amid cheers 
and a fluttering of banners, a kindly 
gentleman in a silk hat approached 
me and said, in cultured tones: “Mad- 
am, as Vice-President of the Mother’s 
Day Emblem and Talisman Associa- 
tion, it is my privilege to confer upon 
you the proud title of First Mother to 
Hang for Eleven Minutes by Her Teeth 
from the Queensborough Bridge. And 
now look your prettiest, for here come 
the gentlemen of the Press!” 

“B-but,” I stammered, wide-eyed and 


uncomprehending, “I am on my way to 
the Beauty Contest!” 

“The Beauty Contest,” said Mr. Her 
bert Tremaine (for indeed, as I real- 
ised with incredulous joy, Herbert, my 
early fiancé, and the Vice-President 
of the Mother’s Day Emblem and Talis- 
man Association were one and the 
same) “took place several weeks ago, 
and was won by this well-proportioned 
young lady here.” And he introduced 
a comparatively plain girl who was 
photographed with ine, after which, 
amid the fuss and feather of a nation’s 
acclaim, I rode proudly beside Herbert 
in a sumptuous parade up Fifth Ave 
nue. 

I have never found Mr. Gommick or 
Maisie Junior. But baby Herbert has 
come to fill the aching void in my 
heart, and often, as I sit with my hus 
band (who has now become President 
of the Mother’s Day Emblem and 
Talisman Association) at our fireside 
in a Duplex apartment in the fash 
ionable ’Sixties, I lay my head upon 
his lap and stare dreamily into the 
flames. 

“Herbert,” I murmur tremulously, 
“old friends are best.” 

The world calls me famous. Yet I 
am a mother first; and as I gather my 
kiddies about me in the twilight, 
sometimes think that they are, in 
a tender reward for one who was— 
Wife In Name Only. 
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ATE you boved with ultva-simplicity in sil- 
verware patterns? “The best that can be 
said of much of that type of work,” an eminent 
critic once vemavked, “is that it mevely avoids 
being in bad, taste.” 

The Renaissance pattern in Wallace Stevling 
Silver harks back to a time when artists weve 
not afcaid of ornament—when they applied it 
generously yet with such unerving akill that it 
does not approach ostentation. 

Run your eye down the handle of the Renais- 
sance fork on the left. Study its fascinating 
intricacies. Has it not all the gay exubevance, 
the lavish magnificence of the great period 
from which it takes its name 

In prosperous American homes of today, we 








enjoy luxuries and comforts that the proudest 
potentates of yesterday could not have. For 
such homes, the Renaissance pattern in Wal- 
lace Stevling is a most logical choice. 

If these photographs of Renaissance seem 
beautiful, remember that the actual pieces will 
beten times more lovely—atyou pimtilens, May 
we send you an interesting booklet on this pat- 
tern together with a copy of “The Wonder of 
Stevling Silver”? Address R. Wallace % Sons 
Mfg. Go., 711 Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 


Renaissance Tea Spoons are $12.50 in sets 
of six, Dinner Forks $23 and Dinner Knives 
$22. Tomato Server $8. Tea Set of & pieces 
$500; with Waiter $850. 


The 
Renaissance 
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Denny 
















Laura 
and La Plante 
Film “Star 
Laura % Womins cer 
a Helbros 
La Plante CHA Watch 
wear 
“The Watchof 
Distinctive 
Features”’ 





Helbros Superb 49381, 15 Jewe!s, 
14K. White Gold Filled 3-Piece Case, 
Detachable Buckle and Strap, Raised 


Gilt Numerals encrusted with Radium 


“Denny Jr.” 


model 2379, 
Jewels, special white engraved 


oxidized, $15.50 






Reginald 
Denny 
Universal 
Film Star 
Wearing his 

elbros 


Watch 


“Laura La Plante” model *35-00 
6 Helbros Superb 74251, 15 Jewels, 
14K. White Gold Filled 3-Piece Case, 
Detachable Buckle and Strap 
“Laura Jr.” model 10289, 6 
Jewels, special white engraved 


oxidized. $17.50 


VERY Helbros Superb Watch is known for its time-keep- 
ing accuracy, its fine jeweled movement, its beauty of 
design and for those “Distinctive Features,” listed below, 
which make every Helbros Superb Watch outstanding. 
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Detachable Buckle and Strap — made 
possible by removable pin bar. A feature of 
every Helbros strap ork 








nth oa 














Three-Piece Case— protects the fine 
jeweled movement and gives easier 
accessibility for adjustment. A feature 
of every Helbros strap and Helbros 
Superb watch. 


Nm 




















Raised Gilt Numerals—encrusted with radium 
which prevents chipping and gives radium longer 
life. A feature of every Helbros strap watch of 
the Superb series. (Diagram: A—Radium En- 
crusted. B—Raised Gilt Numerals.) 


Ask your jeweler to show you the Helbros Watches dis- 
played here and others priced from $12 up. If he is not yet 
selling them, write us direct. 

In buying a wrist watch be sure to ask the number of 
jewels, the quality of the case, and its features. 


HELBRO 
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Helbros Superb Ladies’ Watch*32-50 
Model 74301, 15 Jewels, 14 K. 
White Gold Filled 3-Piece Case. 
Model 10401, 6 Jewels, Special 

Scepter Case. 





i 


Helbros Superb Ladies’ Watch* 52-50 


Model 95283, 15 Jewels, 14 
K. Solid White Gold 3-Piece 


ase. 





A 





The Helbros Watch Co., Dept. F-11 


Please send me a picture of: 


XN 


48 West 45th Street, New York City. 





Miss Laura La Plante, Universal Star, Free 
Mr. Reginald Denny, Universal Star, Free 
and the booklet “Gift Plus the Giver” Free 
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Brick Versus Brick 


(Continued from page 60) 


The tall, dark boy holds up his scorn- 
ful face 

As if it were a medal he had won; 

He lives beyond the power of things 
to stun 

Or shake him from that insolent, false 
grace. 

There is a special pose for such as he, 

And he has donned it, every stitch and 
particle. 

For he knows Nathan, and last year 
an article 

Of his was published in the Mercury. 


Forbear, if he provoke your shining 
blade, 

Venomed with irony, to carve his 
features 

Into the fallibility of creatures 

Mundane and blundering. Stand apart, 
dismayed. 

It is no puny man confronts you here, 

For surely he knows Nathan. And last 

year 


And yet another, from an organ of 
one of our great universities, its title, 
“Absolutely, Mr. Mencken! Positively, 
Mr. Jean!” 


Ho! Sound bassoon and beat the 
drum! 
Now see 
come! 
Hey! Crash the cymbals, smite the 

lyre! 
Then pour smooth oil on the blazing 
pyre! 


where the Intellectuals 


For Nathan and Mencken will have 


their say; 

To Hell with that, and Blessed be 
this. 

The Mercury leads, in ordered 
array, 


A troop ef minds that never miss. 


Ten thousand Agreeables are today 

In perfect accord. It’s Yea or Nay 

In rhythmic unison. For look— 

The questions and answers are all 
in the Book! 


But what, H. L., if Jean’s thoughts 
were other- 

Wise than yours anent Tweedle-Dee? 

Why then, my lad, we’d match each 
other; 

If Odds, then Tweedle; if Even, 
Dee! 


Salute! The Chosen Two agree 
’Tis better not to disagree! 


And still another, by Mr. Stoddard 
King, as counter-blast to the following 
seriously published announcement to 
the trade: “In view of recent reports 
of their marriages, Mr. H. L. Mencken 
and Mr. George Jean Nathan wish to 
state that their contracts with their 
publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for- 
bid them to marry during the term 
thereof. Each has been compelled by 
his contract to post a bond of $50,000 
to adhere strictly to this clause.” 


Mencken and Nathan and Knopf one 
day 

Were writing their weekly ads, 

And trying to think of some new way 

Of teasing the older lads. 


— a a - 


“What can we do to stir up talk?” 
The anxious publisher said; 
And Henry and George replied: “Wel 
balk 
At ever becoming wed.” 
“That ought to get us a first page 
head,” 
Said Mencken 
and Nathan 
and Knopf. 


Now, Mencken cnd Nathan are typ 
wise guys, 
And Knopf is a canny gent, 
And all of them know how to advertise 
Yet never expend a cent. 
Bombarding Babbitts has earned them 
fame 
And something of lucre, too, 
But they stalk publicity, just.the same, 
The way that the Babbitts do— 
“Much obliged, and the same to you!” 
Say Mencken 
and Nathan 
and Knopf. 


But these, after all, are relatively 
tender pats. Back to the nitro-gly. 
cerine. 

From Brentano’s Book Chat, I offer 
this Schnitzel from an essay called 
“The Two Orphans”: “The once lofty 
and radiant bloom of criticism has, 
alas, become a foul and _ polluted 
fungus, entwined by the cankerous 
weeds and fetid underbrush of dis- 
courtesy. Gone is every trace of pres- 
tige; vanished is each vestige of 
solemnity. What is it that has reduced 
the situation to its present pathetic 
and degraded condition? Nathan! 
Prior to his appearance, that which 
held a touch of sentiment or reverence 
was received and valued with due def- 
erence, not stripped to the nude and 
compared with a sitz-bath or piece of 
pumpernickel. Grace and decorum 
then occupied positions in the critical 
field. They are now supplanted by a 
series of brazen face-makings and 
shameless nose-thumbings. Nationality, 
government, religion, business, senti- 
ment and matrimony are all tendered 
the same aweless handling. The gal- 
lantry of the art is no more. Thus, in 
the midst of a disquisition on the 
merits of Middle Western patriotism 
or the European drama, one is today 
swamped by a deluge of dill pickles, 
whizz-bang cigars, liverwurst, toy 
balloons, Seidels of Pilsner, girls’ legs. 
nesselrode pudding, cuspidors, chop 
suey, wet-nurses, embalmers, vanilla 
soufflé, stockbrokers, pretzels, chow- 
chow and Schafskopfs. Kindly and 
venerable educators are raucously 
jeered at, as are Presidents, congress 
men and other officials of high rank 
in the nation’s affairs. The clergy, 
powers of finance and even charities 
are mocked. To add a further flavor 
of base insult and desecration, this 
new critical school has devised such 
words as “pish” and “whangdoodle’ 
to describe what was formerly held in 
the deepest esteem, while many 3 
respected member of the community 
is compared to an over-ripe sliver of 
Limburger. The more sober and sedate 
the object of Nathan’s onslaught, the 
greater joy does he glean from his 
uncourtly conduct. He straggles 

(Continued on page 122) 
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_.. for CHRISTMAS 


PERSONAL, PRACTICAL, EXQUISITE, a holiday box of Crane’s Stationery is thrice welcome as a 
Christmas gift. For more than a century, Crane’s has been recognized as the aristocrat of writing papers. 
Four Christmas suggestions are shown here; obtainable at all stores where fine stationery is sold. . . . 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York Factories at Pittsfield, Mass., and Toronto, Canada 


Salen Prane G&G» Pike 
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NEW Oil-O-Matic is now available. One that sur- 
passes even the former model which brought world 
leadership. For the past three years more than 

twice as many home owners selected it as any other make. 

Better than ever, the complete range of oil fuels may 
be used with equal facility. And notably cheap Fuel Oil 

so rich in heat value that makes Oil-O-Matic the 
lowest in operating cost. This exceptionally wide choice 
of fuel assures a never-failing supply. 

In design and workmanship, Model J sets a new 
standard in oil burner excellence. Of course, the funda- 
mental principles that have kept Oil-O-Matic so far in 
advance of the front ranks, are all rigidly followed. 
Built with watch-like precision and finished 
in effective French blue, it lends distinction 
to any heating equipment. 

New sturdiness has been built into 
it. Compactness and simplicity hereto- 
fore thought impossible. The auto- 
matic operation of the burner is reg- 
ulated by a unique device with but 
one moving part—and that a highly 
polished steel ball! Even the electrical 
switches are hermetically sealed in 
glass to insure dust-free contacts. 
New quiet and lack of vibration are 
achieved by cork insulation under 
the motor which is built exclusively 
for this one model. 

Model J is now being installed in fine resi- 
dences by oilomaticians everywhere. The one in 
your locality is a graduate of the Williams 
Institute of Heat Research. Let him make a 
survey of your heating requirements today. “OIL 
HEATING at its best” will help you decide. 
Send for it now. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Please send me without 
obligation a copy of “OIL HEATING at its best.” 


Name mn cote Saepey oa! eat ttmiaecth 


Street Address ee le ae Roe epeetndeun 
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Airman Features 


Air-cooling—the advanced 
scientific principle now so 
widely endorsed by Airmen 


Acceleration—the swift-dart- 
ing, quick maneuvering of the 
pursuit plane 


Synchronized 4-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes —just a touch 
and you get action 


Speed of a new kind —dis- 
tance speed —all-day-speed— 
speed you use 


Riding comfort—the swift, 
easy glide of the airplane 


Larger motor—for any tem- 
perature, altitude or road con- 
dition, a wealth of power al- 
ways available 


Engine Smoothness—the 
balanced purr of the turbine 


7-passenger models— (128 
inch wheelbase) —the up-to- 
date family cars—commodious 
and light weight 


Advanced designs — having 
their counterpart in aeronauti- 
cal engineering 


ove, 


RAN 








EW ways to do things—that’s the spirit 

of the Airman—dashing, daring, care-free 
—offering you the automobile’s nearest approach 
to flying. 


Fresh from the triumph of the most remarkable 
endorsement ever accorded a motor car—the 
almost universal adoption of air-cooling by Air- 
men for their sensational distance flights— 
Franklin now presents in the new Airman Series 
an achievement for which automotive science 
has been striving for years—fast travel—mile-a- 
minute and upward—with absolute comfort and 
sure, quick control. 


Think of the best 200, 300 or 400 mile ride you 
have ever enjoyed. Any model of the new Airman 
Series will cover the same distance in less time 
with less fatigue to the driver ; with more pleasure, 
comfort and safety to the passengers ! 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
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‘The most comfortable mile-a-minute car ever built 


Now with its highly efficient air-cooled motor 
larger by 24%, Franklin provides what Aircraft 
demonstrates as so desirable for distance ability— 
power which is usable at constant high speed for 
hours on end. With new and unprecedented 
smoothness, with acceleration quick to reach top 
speed, with synchronized 4-wheel brakes that are 
a revelation, with many exclusive comfort con- 
structions, with the luxury of new 7-passenger 
models, the Franklin Airman exchanges the usual 
noises, discomforts, strains and uncertainties of 
mere speed for the enjoyment, ease and security 
of the world’ s fastest car in a day’s run. 


The spirit of the Airman stands for a wholly new 
motoring experience in store for you—vivid and 
thrilling—when you have your first ride in the 
Airman. Arrange it today. Representative show- 
ings of 7-passenger and 5-passenger types now— 
at all Franklin dealers. 
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THE EGYPTIAN HERON 
height 414” length 8” 


BRONZE MASCOTS 


Exclusively 
for the radiator cap 
of fine cars. 





Each a sculptor’s masterpiece. 
Designed for strength and beauty. 
Hand tooled bronze finished in 
silver. Priced from $10. 


Write for booklet 
NEAL TANQUARY 


351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 
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(Continued from page 120) 


through the streets of criticism devoid 
of all decency, armed, not with the 
slings and arrows of civility and 
decorum but, on the contrary, with 
loaded stockings, tin cans and brick- 
bats of disrespect. So far has this 
state of critical affairs and the imita- 
tion of it gone that only last week, 
while reading a Colorado newspaper, 
we turned to thie editorial page to 
discover, before we had progressed a 
dozen lines, that a rival political 
candidate was cited as a perfect ex- 
ample of boobus Americanus, while no 
less a personage than the Mayor him- 
self was heralded as a lausbub, a 
sapadola and a 100 per cent hans- 
wurst!” 

Mr. George Broadhurst, the great 
dramatist, has published of me that, 
as dramatic criticism goes, I am a 
legitimate cousin to the jackass and 
that, to boot, any intelligent and self- 
respecting jackass wouldn’t stoop to 
recognize the family ties. Mr. Morris 
Gest on one occasion, before he had a 


success, denounced me as a bedbug 
in the theatre. Mr. Lowell Sherman, 
successor to Coquelin and Salvini, has 
observed from the stage, during the 
course of one of the classics in which 
he invariably appeared before he 
progressed to the moving pictures, 
that I am a know-nothing, a dolt, a 
blockhead and a pimple. The late 
Mr. George V. Hobart, a great drama- 
tist, wrote five thousand words to urge 
that I be held under a showerbath un- 
til I was drowned for writing that one 
of his masterpieces was perhaps not 
all that it should be. Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers, the great novelist, has—so 
my agents report to me—confided to 
many that I am a suitable object for 
psychopathic investigation, and the 
New York Mirror, supposed to be a 
newspaper, only a month ago printed 
an editorial in big type announcing 
that I was no gentleman. 

I have but one answer to make to 
all these critics, and it is a short one. 
They may be right. 
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N the quiet of a real 

home we will discuss 
with you the decoration 
and practical equipment 
of your home. 


Away from the commer- 
cialism of the shop, in the 
cozy atmosphere of the 
fireside the discussion of 
one’s problems becomes a 
delightful task. 


We will be glad to talk 
with you at any hour that 
may suit your convenience, 





MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 
MARY HELEN HYNES 
Phone Circle 0324 

















EPRODUCTIONS of old Paul 

Revere Tea Strainer and 

Stand and old French Tea Strainer 
in Sterling Silver. 


Left, strainer and stand $25, strainer alone 
$15. Right, French strainer 9” long, $15; 
73” long $10. 


21 EAST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 

















Ben BERNIE 
and his 
ROOSEVELT 
ORCHESTRA 


Write for a complimentary copy 

of “Rooseveltiana”, containing 

interesting anecdotes in story 

and picture, from the life of the 
great American. 


gracious 

appointments and distinguish- 

ed cuisine...make it not just 

a casual place to stop, but the 

chosen hotel of those who in- 

stinctively appreciate the bet- 
ter things of life. 
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le traditional hospitality 


of THE ROOSEVELT. . 





. its 


service, charming 


1100 Rooms—Single or En Suite 


%e ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
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Pf delightful old mahogany Hep- 

, plewhite sofa covered in old 

chintz, and a beautifully decorated 

old satinwood Adams _ cabinet— 

one of a pair—containing china 

from a rare old collection just ar- 
tived from England. 


Lans Madison Ave. Galleries 
554 Madison Ave. at 55th St., New York 
Gees 
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THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
, 588-V Madison Ave., New York 


presents 


A New 


Artistic A chievernent 


EXQUISITE PEWTER 


Made in Denmark 
By 
ANDERSEN 


~ ~ per pair $60 
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The Sport 


LUGENE, a” 


600 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





Guass..deluxe..for all occasions 





Just like sitting in the front row... 
gridiron, at the races, at the fields or even at the theatre, you can 
enjoy everything so much more looking through the LUGENE SporT 
Gtass fabricated by Bausch & Lomb. Compact, convenient and 
easily adjusted, it is an excellent glass with amazing enlarging 
powers. Supplied in a beautiful genuine leather carrying case... 
fits comfortably in the pocket. $16.50 complete. 


Mail and telephone orders promptly executed 





whether it be at the 


Near 58th Street 


Phone: Plaza 6001 
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height 74" 
length 612” 





Le FLAMBEAU 


By Bazin 


Imported Stylized French 
bronze mascots signed by 
France’s best known sculptors; 
featuring fifty exclusive sub- 
jects. Made of hand -tooled 
bronze, silvered, unbreak- 
able. “Standard Equipment” 
on finest European motor cars; 
Hispano Suiza, Isotta-Fraschi- 
ni, Voisin, etc. Priced from $10. 


Write for booklet 


NIL MELIOR,CO. 


100 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Of course it’s 
“Catering by Sherry” 


HERRY catering is unmistak- 
eM Unique in excellence 
: adding cachet to the 
most formal entertainment... 
bringing to both hostess and 
guest a sense of perfection in 
every detail of menu and ser- 
vice. In brief, there are flatter- 
ing implications in the words 
“catering by Sherry”. 


Cuid 


Catering office: 
300 Park Avenue 


Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
373 Fifth Avenue 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 








Footprints of a Forgotten Pirate 


(Continued from page 71) 


And some of the dramatizations, I 
suppose, would have been just mon- 
strous enough to have amused him— 
freak transmutations of his fables 
such as the Neekolass Neeklby which 
Thackeray saw in France, wherein 
poor Smike (pronounced Smeek) 
turned out to be the long lost heir to 
vast estates and titles in “le York- 
sheer” and became, (in Act Five) 
Lord Smeek. Or that Winnipeg 
version of David Copperfield which, 
according to its still surviving pro- 
gram, rejoiced in one scene laid in 
“Little Emly’s Apartment in Paris.” 

I think Dickens would have enjoyed 
some parts of this season’s version of 
The Pickwick Papers. As if under the 
same impression, the management re- 
served a seat for him on the first night 
at the Empire, a seat on the aisle kept 
vacant in his memory. At least he 
would have found a dramatization that 
took no liberties, whereas Master Mon- 
crieff was wont to touch up the original 
considerably, arranging a grand last 
act in which Sam and Mr. Pickwick 
attended the Coronation of Victoria, 
a topical allusion worked in much as 
recent vaudeville acts have managed 
to work Lindbergh into their jokes. 


For when Pickwick was new, it was 
the very young Victoria who sat nervous 
on the edge of an ancient throne. 

I think Dickens would have enjoyed 
the present Jingle and I am sure he 
must have liked the booming Buzfuz 
so magnificently brought to life by 
Bruce Winston. I do not know how 
else one may come face to face with 
these immortals nowadays. Chesterton 
has pointed out that Dickens, as the 
last of the great mythologists, wrought, 
in characters like Sam Weller and 
Mr. Pickwick, beings whom you can- 
not possibly think of as having died. 
Ergo, says Chesterton, they must still 
wander the post-roads and byways of 
England. He assures us that if we go 
in the right spirit to some old English 
inn, order our ale and bide our time, 
the door is sure to swing wide before 
long on Mr. Pickwick, spectacles, 
neckerchief, gaiters and all. Perhaps 
I never went in the right spirit for 
when I have sat me down, ordered my 
ale and heard at last the jolly hubbub 
of arriving guests, the door has swung 
wide only on a dozen wintry school- 
marms from Kansas and Nebraska 
hurrying firmly through England in 
a motor char-a-banc. 


Edmond 


(Continued from page 75) 


Céline. He did see her. He also 
saw her husband and her mother-in- 
law. As they drew up before a café 
he noticed them. He was sitting at a 
table inside the café. Edmond leaped 
from the fiacre, lifted his mother down 
and turned to his wife. 

“Oof! The last bundle! Driver, won’t 
you have a glass of something?” 

But at a look from Céline, he added 
in the manner of a man who knows the 
best usage: “Not with us!” 

It was at this moment that Céline 
thought she recognized Lucien. She 
turned pale, and tried to persuade her- 
self that she was mistaken. But she 
was not at all sure. 

“A sour curagao, good measure!” 
Edmond ordered. 

“Oh,” his mother put in reproach- 
fully. “For me, a currant wine.” 


The following Saturday Céline, in 
anxiety, came to Clotilde’s. After she 
had undergone the effusions of the 
hostess, she confronted Lucien. He 
stood before her with a vague smile. 

“Have you been having an en- 
joyable time since I last had the 
pleasure of seeing you?” 

She looked at him. And he under- 
stood what her expression meant. “I 
have no other defence against you 
but this imaginary husband, wholly 
of my own invention. Let me keep it. 
Do not deny me this miserable subter- 
fuge without which I could not re- 
main a respectable woman... . Be 
silent. ... Be charitable. You will 
never have more of a feather in your 
cap.” He ceased smiling. 

“As for me,” he said, “I have been 
ill. I never once left the house.” 








eMCEN’S Traveling Cases 


Imported Scotch pigskin, made 
to gentlemen’s requirements— 
Contains; Gillette razor, Eng- 


lish shaving ‘brush, English 
hair brush, ebony manicuring 
set, mirror, tooth brush container, 
comb and soap box. 


Size 1034 x 534 x 3% $30 Postpaid 


eAlso—xit bags, Duffle bags, Gladstone 
bags, fitted suit-cases, combination hat 
boxes, hat boxes and trunks. Made by 
makers of fine luggage since 1839. 


Lrouch& 
PitzgBraln 


551 Fifth Avenue New York 








PEARL PINS 


of Distinctive Charm 
A Delightful Gift at a 
Moderate Price 


IDEAL BRIDGE PRIZE 


AN 





Softly tinted pearls, cleverly mounted 
A—Smart bar pin (3 inches long) $2.00 
B—Popular Sweater set—the set— 2.00 
Colours: Creamy white; also in alter- 
nating gun metal and white, especially 
appropriate for mourning wear. AT- 
TRACTIVELY BOXED. In ordering 
by mail, state colour preference. 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN’S SHOP 
130 East 57th St. New York 
(formerly THE NEw Moon) 











SOLID COLOUR 
SCARVES 


Tn seventeen shades: 
Blue: Navy, Royal, Delft 
Brown: Tobacco, Russet, Walnut 
Grey: Nickel, Silver 
Green: Myrtle, Olive, Reseda 
Red: Maroon, Copper, Wine 





Importers 





Gifts for Men 





PURE LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fine pure white French 
linen handkerchiefs with 
hand rolled hems and as 
sorted white self borders. 
Cut out initials in black and 
white hand worked in Paris. 


Also Mauve, Purple and Black. $2.50 Ea $3.50 Each 
Li ch 
$3.50 Each Without initials Three sets for $10. 
Three scarves for $10. $1.50 Each 


Albert Leonard George 


608 Madison Avenue,at 58* Street, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings 


CRYSTAL SPOOL 
LINKS 


Smart spool crystal cuff 
links with rigid shaft that 
holds the cuffs correctly. 
Colours: Azure, Sapphire, 
Emerald, Garnet and Topaz. 


New York 


Shirtmakers 





Fortnum & Mason, Ltd. 


London, Est. 1710 





Model 56 
Price $22.50 


71g madison avenue 













FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, INC. 
Bet. 63rd and 64th Sts. 


Tan Semi-Brogue 
in Willow Calf 


English bench - made 
shoes only 


NEVV YORK 
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TOPCOATS 
& TUXEDOS ~ 


here they are tailored to your 
micasure in the smartest new 
Fall fabrics. And at prices that 
make you realize how well a 
man can dress on a limited in- 
come, plus us! 


Custom-made only 
$ .0O 
From * 5 5 up 
Bach & Nesbitt, Inc. 


Men’s Tailors 
36 West 46th Street New York 











*PARIS - 


Approves thir ULTRA /MART Rad. - 

tator Ornament tn a two toned 

effect of bronze body with nickel 

wings. Ured with or without meter 
THE oA. Fy  ~peeeall 


TYSON HALDEMAN SALES AGENT 
15i4 Pine vt. Philadelphia = Pa. 














told, at any rate, he had a conversation 
with Mr. Travis, who made him, so to 
speak, oppose the two wrists to one 
another, pushing the club back with 
the left and doing the actual hitting 
with the right. Certainly the next time 
we saw Mr. Jones here he had become 
a much better putter, with a more 
flowing and rhythmic manner, and this 
year at St. Andrews his putting was 
truly magnificent; he was, humanly 
speaking, always up, he was always 
straight and the movement of his club 
was the very poetry of motion. At the 
very first hole of the first round he hit 
his approach putt with something of 
a jerk. He got his four but was evi- 
dently dissatisfied, for he filled up the 
interval of waiting before the next tee 
shot by practising with his putter. 
Mr. Hilton, who was standing by me 
in the crowd, shrewdly remarked, “That 
first one was a nervous putt—he’s 
trying to recover his rhythm.” He 
certainly did recover it for he holed 
a beauty at the very next hole and 
never lost his touch again. If Mr. 
Jones is the greatest golfer that has 
yet existed—and I am inclined to 
think he is—he owes it to the fact 
that his play on the green is as good 
as his play up to the green; and of 
that merit he probably owes some 
fraction at least to Mr. Travis. 

To write about Mr. Travis is of 
course to recall that scene at Sand- 
wich three and twenty years ago. To an 
impartial spectator I think it must 
have been a maliciously amusing one. 
As long putt after long putt dropped 
in and hole after hole was added to 
the American lead, the bitter conster- 
nation that fell upon the spectators, 
their faces growing every moment 
longer and longer, must have been 
essentially laughable. I think I have 
seen as good putting since that day 
but I never have seen any that ap- 
peared so obviously bewitched. There 
really was something unhallowed, 
something of the black art about it 
and Mr. Travis, silent and inscrutable, 
standing motionless and watching the 
ball as it fell in, looked to perfection 
the wizard’s part. 

Within the next week we were all 


trying to buy, beg, borrow or steal 
a Schenectady putter, to see if any 
of the magic was in the club. I found 
my old one by chance, the other day, 
almost on the very day of Mr. Travis’ 
death, at the bottom of a chest where 
the dust of ages lay thick. When I 
took it out a young golfer and golferess 
of seventeen and eighteen respectively 
asked what this strange thing was, the 
like of which they had never seen 
before—so I told them about that 
match at Sandwich and its hero and 
that, in turn, has set me writing about 
him. 

Another stout virtue in Mr. Travis’ 
make-up as a golfer was his extraor- 
dinary accuracy. I am sure that a great 
deal must have been written on this 
point since his death. A few records 
and instances to prove his consistency 
were recently included in a fine article 
on him by Grantland Rice in The 
American Golfer. 

Mr. Rice mentioned the following 
achievements. In a memorable match 
at the old Westchester Country Club 
Mr. Travis hit the direction pole three 
times on a single round and missed it 
only by inches on two other shots. 
Playing in a 36 hole match at Garden 
City with Mr. “Snake” Ames (a fig- 
ure in American sport) Mr. Travis 
registered the following score: 36-36- 
36-36. In this match he had exactly 
par on 34 of the 36 holes played. 

The second hole at Garden City is 
a short pitch over a ravine. Playing 
that course on six consecutive after- 
noons, Mr. Travis scored a 2 at this 
hole on each of the six consecutive 
days. At the age of sixty he scored a 
66 and a 68 in one of the Florida 
championships, while at the age of 
sixty-four he played Garden City in 73, 
even par, and just two strokes worse 
than the then record of the course. 

It was Mr. Travis who devised the 
expedient of smaller holes for practise 
purposes at Garden City—holes only 
a trifle larger than the ball itself. 
With such holes he practised for 
hours, his theory evidently being that 
if you can drop the ball into a two- 
inch cup, a four-inch cup will offer 
you no difficulties at all. 
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Direct from the HEATHER 





English Rocker Bottom requires 
no breaking in. Easy from the 
start. 


Martin’s Scotch Grain; Martin’s 
Gorse Calf. Leather 
Lined, Tan or Black $10.° 
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sch Footwe* 
Britt? 
Booklet of other Styles on Request 
122 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


in Hotel Knickerhocker 


























SACK SUITS 

THE vast numbers of college men 

who have worn Luxenberg Clothes 
as undergraduates, still wear these 
clothes after they go into business, 
because they know that Luxenberg 
Clothes are always in the accepted 
style. 





‘CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 

















KRANZ 


14 East 45 Se. 
New York 











T might be well to note 
the address of this sho 
now, for most men who ae 
here casually wish that 
they had known it before. 
. . . Here are beauti- 
fully cut clothes in the 
season’s newest fabrics, 
ready to wear, that begin at 
$40. . . . Topcoats that 
carry a bit of Britain with 
them wherever they go and 
as long as they last... . 
And haberdashery, remark- 
ably well chosen and mod- 
erately priced, that re- 
minds you of the shops at 
Oxford or in the Burling- 

ton Arcade. 





YOKOHAMA 
TOKYO 





Made in Japan 





The illustration shows a pyjama of 
finest Japanese heavy 100% silk 
pongee of natural colour, smartly 
fashioned with contrasting colour 
trimming (blue, green, orchid). 


The same style (also without 
collar) of heavy superfine Japanese 
broadcloth in white, blue and gray 
with contrasting colour trimmings. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 





557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CLEVELAND 


Twenty-Five Dollars 


Ten Dollars 
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URNISHERS aR ACEE 
: DECORATORS CaS 


(ING GEORGE V. E 
To H. M. KING “ By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 

















By 
Appointment 


By 
A ppointment 


ESTABLISHED 
75¢ 


Fine Canes 
Sticks and Umbrellas | 


SWAINEs ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 











Follies Before a Fall 


(Continued from page 80) 


of the local scene. Ask for more and you 
are asking for Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Aristophanes, Offenbach and the moon. 

Out of burlesque grew revue— 
that’s an old axiom. To burlesque it 
must ever and again revert—that’s 
inevitable. Also, I suppose, hopeful. 
For a return to the earthy is good for 
any giant’s health. The humor of them 
must keep falling back on Mother 
Burlesque, on incongruity in its sim- 
plest A-B-Seesaw terms, on the ludi- 
crous at its lowliest. 

For example, there is that formula 
of the interchange of sexes. Every 
revue made more or less use of it this 
past summer. And in every revue it 
was the more or less popular spot of 
the program. Nothing so tickles your 
modern audience as an Adam created 
out of Eve’s rib. A bashful Eddie 
Cantor in the clutches of a forward 
young hussy in a night taxi—the 
audiences of Mr. Ziegfeld’s evenings 
found that most excruciating. They 
liked it, too, when the Apache dance 
had the female of the species mauling 
and flooring the male. They enjoyed 
(in Merry-Go-Round, this was) the 
piquancy of a wife pacing nervously 
around until informed that her hus- 
band had been delivered of an eight 
pound heir. Nothing, nowadays, is so 
sure of a whirl of applause as a squad 
of six-foot men in chorus ladies’ ballet 
skirts. Perhaps we are simply taking 
comfort from standing on our heads 
and thus being part of a world turned 
upsidedown. Perhaps the psychiatrists 
will catch us if we don’t watch out. Be 
that as it must, the vicious-versa joke 
is the favorite of the day. 

There are other stand-bys. Two out 
of every three revues will hand you a 
platterful of chuckles cooked out of 
references to the tabloid newspaper— 
particularly to The Graphic, a thing 
which, like the poor Ford car, is fast 
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being kidded into universal purchase. 
Also, every other revue is bound to 
pay its greasepainty respect to Mayor 
Walker of Manhattan and points sur- 
rounding. Nobody seems to be think- 
ing of starting a revue, these dear 
days, without first searching Burlesque Se. 
Beach, Stage-Hands’ Strand and other 
havens of the unemployed mimes of The Wales 
Broadway for a face and form which A narrow toe wing- 
will make up into dim resemblance to tip shoe, built on a 
New York’s debonair chieftain. It is lastmadeinEngland 
a rule, almost a ritual. expressly for Brom- 
I might also add that, since the ley’s. Mail orders 
days of the Garrick Gaieties, gone, alas, promptly filled in 
and scarce forgotten, no intimate revue black French wax 
is an intimate revue without at least calf at $13.50, or tan 
Russia calf at 


one scene set in or near, on top of or 


under, a Fifth Avenue traffic tower. 
S WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, N.Y. 











There are no doubt plenty of other 
snug and pretty places in which to set 
duets and things; there are apartment 
house water-towers, for instance, if 
towers are the requisite, and there are 
wharf-ends and any number of other 








plausible and picturesque urban ‘sub- 





stitutes for the porch-steps . . . but no, 
outside of an occasional switch to a 
park bench, a traffic tower in the 
middle of Fifth Avenue seems to be 
the only proper place for cooing and 
carolling in New York of the New 
York revues. 

Another—and a more general—note: 
the skits, unlike the skirts, are usually 
longer in this year’s revues. That 
marks a sort of retreat. For the revue 
skits of the past few seasons had been 
merely swift lurches of incident, pan- 
tomimic absurdities to be taken at 
one gulp, none of them lasting more 
than half a minute or expecting more 
than half a guffaw. But now we are 
back in pre-Charlot days. They are 
giving us full, Weber-and-Field-sized 
vaudeville farces, expanded, reiterative 
affairs. They are not yet at ease with 
them. 
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LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in 
Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive 
supper clubs and amongst the Smart 
Set. Favored by New York’s best 
dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model. 


LIDO TUX $55 LIDO ULTRA $65 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
Street 


Entrance on 46th 











Ever on the qui vive 
for pleasing and prac- 
tical novelties, we offer 
this unique dress shirt, 
originated by us and 
made up in our cus- 
tom shop. 

The smartness and 
the comfort of this 
shirt lie in the fact 
that collar and shirt 


lar button to worry 
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pa oral piece. 2339Broadway,New York stud bosom, sized 
ess material around - . and shaped to pre- 
the neck. No neck VEST.Tomatchthisshirt vent Sustiiog, . 

band to pinch or %¢som—matched effects Price postpaid: 
buckle. Onelesscol- @7esmart atthemoment— 590. In ordering 


we offer a single breasted 


about. Produces a ‘9/l collar vest made of size and __ sleeve 
feeling of ease and thesame fine piqué. Three  jength, 
button, as shown. Price: 
$12.00 postpaid. 
— - 





well being particularly 

desirable in informal 

evening wear. . 
Collar is regulation, 


turned down model 
now coming into 
favor for tuxedo 


wear. It is made of 
ay fine piqué to match 
the bosom and cuffs. 
Our special two- 


please state collar 
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Starched smartness, with negligee comfort— 


OR almost all fall and winter occasions 

the starched shirt is most correct. Rec- 
ognizing this Hutchinson has specially 
designed a model which is extremely com- 
fortable. 


A famous fashion authority says of our 
model: “The shirt with the short stiff 
bosom is the smartest looking shirt a man 
can wear for it presents a neat appearance 
that no soft laundered shirt can ever 
equal.” It is equipped with a small stiff 
bosom coming just below the top of the 
vest and double-turnback cuffs. The de- 
tached stiff collar is exceptionally comfort- 
able; the back is cut a little higher than 
the front. 


We offer this model ready-to-wear from 
the finest imported custom shirtings—fash- 
ioned entirely by hand. In ordering please 
specify—1. Color wanted. 2. Collar size. 3. 
Sleeve length. 


tchi & Gompany 
Established 1809 


15 East 40th St., New York 
Shirtmakers—Importers— Haberdashers 





Material—The bosom, col- 
lar and cuffs are of finely 
corded piqué; the body plain 
madras of the same color. 
Obtainable in blue, 
tan and plain white. Price 
postpaid $5.50. 
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RADIO CABINI 
_ for 
ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Model 2500-R-1 With new built-in Pooley 


double horn (patented) and special Atwater 
Kent reproducing unit-------------------- 12 

With Atwater Kent Model 30Receiver--- 
With Atwater Kent Model 33 Receiver----$205 
With Arwater Kent Model 32 Receiver----$235 
With Atwater Kent Model 50 Receiver----$275 





Have you heard 
the new POOLEY? 


In this Pooley Radio Cabinet you hear 
the new Pooley double horn speaker. It 
has two amplifying chambers; one builds 
up the deep bass notes, the other brings 
out the highest treble. 


Definite acoustic laws, applied in ex- 
acting laboratory studies, produced this 
new speaker. The result is a volume, 
clarity and truth of tone surpassing any- 


thing radio science has yet developed. 
Mr. Atwater Kent says: 


**The Pooley Radio Cabinet 
isapproved for AtwaterKent 
Radio because of the design 
and quality of Pooley cabinet 
work and because of the tone 
qualities of the Pooley built- 
in floating horn. Both meet 
the standards we set and 
maintain for Atwater Kent 
Receivers and Speakers.” 

(Signed) | 
t A. ATWATER KE NT 


a 


Such thrilling tone as this, with cabinets 
of classic design, superb craftsmanship, 
and lustrous finish—cabinets created 
expressly for Atwater Kent Radio—what 
more could you ask in adornment or in 
enjoyment? See them—hear them—at 
the Pooley dealer’s near you. 








Send for folder picturing the complete line 
of Pooley Radio Cabinets of quality. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1640 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Beware of imitations—look for the POOLEY name-plate before you buy 


Prices quoted are less tubes and power equipment. Prices are slightly higher west 
of the Rockies, in Inter-Mountain States and Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 
Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm & Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Emil Jannings 


(Continued from page 77) 


Barry. Miss Negri played the lovely 
mistress. He followed with Louis XIV 
in Deception, Pharaoh in The Loves of 
Pharaoh, Peter the Great, Danton, 
and Othello in films bearing those 
names. 

While building an_ international 
screen reputation he did not entirely 
neglect his stage career. But the 
strain became too great even for a 
man of his tremendous vitality. He 
gave up the stage. 

Superb in all his screen _perfor- 
mances, his greatest rdle was still 
before him. 

It was that of the porter in The 
Last Laugh. In this film, the bluff and 
kindly German climbed the highest 
artistic mountain ever discovered on 
the screen. He gave majesty, for once, 
to the films. 

But The Last Laugh was too heavily 
burdened with humanity to float suc- 
cessfully on the commercial sea of 
American moronia. It was not, as one 
gentleman of Judea would say to 
another, a “box office success.” 

His more recent films have been 
Faust and Variety. They were made 
in Germany. 

Now in America his career will be 
watched with interest. He has a power- 
ful personality and a deeper artistic 
sense than the other foreign invaders, 
many of whom are merely motion pic- 
ture people who speak another lan- 
guage. 

Upon arriving in America he had 
the courage to quarrel with Para- 
mount officials over the selection of 
future film’ stories. That, however, 
I was assured, has been happily 
patched up. 

“All my stories now have unhappy 
endings,” boomed the giant German 
through a giant interpreter. Over his 
moon-like face passed a cloud. He 
raised his powerful hand. “I do not 
insist on the unhappy ending if it 
be not logical—in keeping,” he waved 
the hand—“‘with the story.” He 
watched me closely while the inter- 
preter translated the words. 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that you 
will be poured into a screen mould 
in this country—that you'll end up 
like—” naming several of his country- 
men. 

He shook his immense head vio- 
lently when the words penetrated... . 

“No—no--no—no—no—no—I have 
now make agreement I select my own 
stories, my own director—everyt’ing. 
Nobody to blame now—but me.” The 
last two words were said wistfully. 

Time will tell. 

Jannings is self-assured. The in- 
sidious net is being woven and he 
cannot see the gossamer threads. 

He lives in an ugly yellow house 
on noisy Hollywood Boulevard. As a 
host he is charming, naive, gracious, 


genial. His manner is that of a kindly 
German saloon keeper in that happy 
day before the ugly name of Volstead 
was known. 

Emil Jannings looks the connojs. 
seur of life. He radiates good living, 
It is not hard to picture him with q 
stein—and a look of benevolence fo, 
all fanatics. 

“Have you read Mencken?” 

“Yes, yes, a great philosopher,” 

Still thinking of Mencken and 
lager, I asked— 

“Your opinion of prohibition, Mr, 
Jannings?” 

The giant interpreter threw the 
words in the giant actor’s face. 

Both German gentlemen laughed 
heartily. The mirth brought Mr, 
Jannings’ hands to his waist, which 
shook violently. He might have been 
posing for a picture of Falstaff. His 
heavy voice boomed happily. 

“My opinion of American prohibi- 
tion is not for prohibition.” 

Then laughing even louder than his 
secretary he exclaimed, “I have not 
seen such a thing yet.” 

I thought for a moment that if Ger. 
many could develop men like Jannings 
and his secretary - making the 
world safe for Democracy was a sad 
job. Surely Mr. Wilson and even Mr. 
Volstead could acquire the genius of 
joyous living from such men. 

The real Jannings is quite a man. 
He is simple, unaffected, without 
guile. 

A sudden sound veered us quickly, 

A parrot, noisier than a female 
cinema magazine interviewer, made 
a terrific chatter. 

I hope that no cataclysm takes 
place in the soul of Emil Jannings 
while he is in America. 

One wonders how so kindly a man 
climbed so far among so many poten- 
tial brigands. He will need a layer of 
steel beneath his velvety exterior. But 
perhaps he has it. 

To an eye long trained in Holly- 
wood there is evidence of a beginning 
débacle in the gentle Mr. Jannings. 
Iago was not more subtle than the 
American sycophants of the films who 
surround him always. 

A thoroughly civilized man, his 
interviews in the newspapers contain 
the naive mouthings of a cowboy 
cinema actor at a Rotary club. 

Perhaps he will acquire dignity in 
time. His talents are worthy of it. 

His first American film story was 
concocted for him by the notorious 
Jules Furthman. Samuel Butler’s title 
The Way of All Flesh has been un- 
forgivably “borrowed.” 

Jannings is the first great man to 
be “absolutely happy” in Hollywood. 

When the gods would destroy an 
artist—they first make him absolutely 
happy. 
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who are Tuxedo-conscious 


CaroiR 








For Men 





M™ a fine old dinner suit 
can now add lustre to yet 
another season by a simple but 
miraculous change of waistcoat. 
For the new Black-and-White 
effects which are the latest mode 
in Tuxedo vestings add infinite 
distinction to evening costume. 
Silks and fabrics by Catoir in- 
terpret the Black-and-White idea 
in the smartest waistcoats sold by 


leading outfitters. 


CATOIR SILK CO., INC. 


957-265 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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L434 POINT HAND TAILORED 





























N Goodman & Suss Clothes, the 
specialized artistry of hand-tailored 


craftsmanship, working with choice ma- 
terials, produces a certain indefinable 
air of quality, as distinguished as it is 
truly distinctive. 


The Fall and Winter models are par- 
ticularly noteworthy for smartness of 
design and a diversity of fabrics which 
affords the opportunity of expressing 
personality and individual taste. 


On display in shops where 
you naturally expect to find 
the best 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 














AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 
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cA logical place for 
| your bank account 














F your requirements are: convenient 
location, completeness of facilities, 
courtesy, and genuine interest in serv- 
ing you—this Office will be found a 
logical place for your bank account. 


We invite you to come in and 
discuss banking arrangements for your 


personal or business use. Interest is 


paid on accounts. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
GUARANTY 'TRusT COMPANY 
oF New York 


Fifth Avenue and 
44th Street 














VANITY FAIR 


Just a Good Old-Fashioned Cry 


(Continued from page 53) 


McAfee and recorded for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company by their 
veteran meistersinger, Mr. Vernon 
Dalhart,* whose voice breaks at criti- 
cal moments with such tender emotion 
as to precipitate his sensitive audi- 
ences into floods of heart-felt tears: 


“On a cold and dark cloudy evening 
Just before the close of the day, 

There came Harry Lyle and Dillard 
And with Anderson they rode away. 

From Clifton Fords they started 
And their spirits were running high 

As they stopped at Iron Gate and 

waited 


Till Old Number Nine went by .. .” 


(The refrain is interrupted at this 
point by a brief but significant rail- 
road whistle.) 


“On the main line once more they 
start, 
Down the James River bed so dark 
and drear; 
And they gave no thought to the 


danger 
Or the death that was waiting so 
near. 
They were gay and they joked with 
each other 
As they went on their way, side by 
side, 
And the old engine rocked as she 
traveled 
Thru the night on that last fatal 
ride.” 


(The orchestral interlude at this 
point is featured appropriately by 
carefree whistling and laughter.) 
“In an instant the story was ended, 

On her side in that cold river bed, 
With poor Harry Lyle in the cabin 

With a deep fatal wound in his head. 


“Railroad men, you should all take 


warning 
Of the Fate that befell this young 
man: 
Don’t forget that the spell is a short 
one 


From this earth to that sweet 
Promised Land.” 

And here in this same division we 
find also celebrated such _ national 
catastrophes as The Wreck of the 
Shenandoah (a graphic account of the 
airplane accident by Maggie An- 
drews. Shapiro & Bernstein, New 
York: $.25), The Miami Storm (ibid), 
The Mississippi Flood (ibid), and a 
host of other mishaps, equally spectac- 
ular and served up with gripping de- 
tails. The Wreck on the Southern Old 
97 vies only with Dr. Jenkins’ graphic 
picture of The Wreck of the Royal 
Palm, which disputed the right of way 
with the crack Ponce De Leon one fatal 
Christmas morn; while a particularly 
disastrous collision, The Freight Wreck 
at Altoona, is recorded for the Vic- 
tor Co. by Mr. Dalhart (with the added 
benefit of a Jew’s harp accompani- 
ment). In this sombre epic we learn 








*Note: Mr. Dalhart, who has recorded the 
majority of these records for posterity, is 
an astute Texan (it is rumored he pur- 
chased the original Prisoner's Song from 
Mr. Massey, before the latter’s ship anchor’d 
in Heav’n, for the sum of $25); and ere 
lending his dramatic talents to the Victor 
Talking Machine Company he spent several 
years with the Century Opera Company, 
and received further training for his life- 
work as Rafe Rackstraw in the New-York- 
Hippodrome-tank-revival of Pinafore. 


“ 


how “. . . the brakes wouldn’t hold 
when applied”; and, though the brake. 
man “with all of the strength tha 
God gave him . . . tightened the brakes 
with a pray’r’, Mr. Dalhart’s worg 
fears are realized in the ensuing verse: 


“They were found at their posts ip 
the wreckage, 
They died when the engine had 
failed. 
The engineer still held the whistle, 
The fireman clung to the bell. 


“It is not,’ estimates Mr. Dalhar 
tenderly, “the amount of damage, 
Or the value of what it all cost. 
It’s the sad death that came from tha 
cabin 
Where the lives of two brave men 
were lost.” 


Our second major classification, 
“Graves, Caskets, etc.” dwells with 
cadaverous delight upon such necro. 
scopic themes as The Unknown Sq. 
dier’s Grave, Mother’s Grave and its 
more elaborate companion-piece jn 
misery Just a Handful of Earth from 
Mother’s Grave (Shapiro & Bernstein, 
New York: $.25). Here occur also The 
Letter Edged in Black and the sepul- 
chral Little Rosewood Casket (Sitting 
on a Marble Stand), in which Mr. 
Dalhart’s mournful tenor falters with 
such touching effect over the “paa. 
acket of love le-he-e-etters, Written by 
my dear love’s hand.” 

And it is in this same crépe-fes. 
tooned division that we find that 
classic in funereal folk-lore, Three 
Drowned Sisters by Cleburne C. Meeks 
and Carson Robison, every syllable of 
which leaks such tender sentiment as 
to place it high among our lachrymose 
exhibits: 


“Let truth and wisdom guide my pen 
While writing to the sons of men 
A sad disaster to relate 
Concerning three young ladies’ fate. 
’Twas on the 24th of June 
The summer flow’rs in their bloom, 
The month, the day, the year, the time 
Was Eighteen hundred sixty-nine. 
aK * % 
"Twas just before the day described 
To Bramble Run those three did ride 
In God’s own house they did prepare 
With young John Ashe to worship 
there. 
The hymns of praises then they sung 
As they rode back to Washington. 
They sought the swelling stream to 
ford 
Which sent their spirits to the Lord. 


Luranda Phillips and Harriet Strong 
With Elizabeth Ashe those three 
are gone; 
The rolling current stopped their 
breath, 
And left their bodies cold in death. 
The people went and searched around. 
At French Creek there their bodies 
found, 
And in the coroner’s house were laid; 
Their funeral’s fare the mourners 
paid.* 
(Continued on page 130) 





(*1 am not perfectly sure of this line. As @ 
matter of fact it is my own interpretation. 
Even though I put my ear inside the horn 
of the Victrola, the best I can make of Mr. 
Dalhart’s rendition is ‘Their funera er 
ha norma sayed.” This is hardly correct. 





























"THE REALISM OF ITS PLAYING IS ALMOST 
BEYOND BELIEF ... THAT’S WHY I BOUGHT IT.” 


It is with pardonable pride that the 
‘ hostess calls attention to her Welte- 
Mignon Licensee Reproducing Piano. 
Its playing is the faithful rendition 
of the artist’s work — there can be 
no variation. All the personality, 
the character, the technique of the 
great master is amazingly preserved. 


Your piano merchant will be happy 
to prove this to you. Welte-Mignon 
Licensee Reproducing Pianos are 
offered by 115 leading piano man- 
ufacturers. Send for our Book of 
Famous Artists. The Auto Pneu- 
matic Action Co., W. C. Heaton, 
President.653 W. 51st St., New York. 


Welte-Dignon 


LICENSEE 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


THE MASTER'S FINGERS ON YOUR PIANO 
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ils rane, and of evel? Sreafer Mmiportarce 


the ote that ee, be pe | 


Crerse-Makerrsall over the wor 


have tried to produce this match- 
less flavor. But ic seems that the 
secret will never he discovered. 
Appare tly ic is born of Alpine 
pastures . . . scented grass pa 
hay . pure, soft water from 
everlasting glaciers, such as vou 
will not find in any other 
co \ 

How religiously the maker of 
Switzerland Cheese appreciates 
this gift of Na s retlected in 
the patience, interest and exact- 
ness with which he makes each 
cheese. Never does he take a 
short cut in the process. Never 

ves he let a cauke x cheese leave 


his country unless he knows that 
] 


it Measures up to every standar 
able forefathers 


set by his honor 
] 


' es as 
who have made cheese since the 





Roman Empire. 


Words can merely give you an 
idea of the wonderful goodness 
Switzerland Cheese. Rich as 
a nut. Delicately piquant. Ap- 
netizingly fragrant. If you cat 





Switzerland Cheese by itsclf you 
get but one phase of its intriguing 
flavor. A sandwich surprises you 
with a new shade. With fresh 


fruit you taste another. For 
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tea rooms. Renowned chefs and 
cooks pronounce it ei THOSC Ver 
satile of all cheeses. It makes q 
cheese fondue with a tlavor ee 
quisite and clusive. In a salad 

with cold cuts . . . with 
fresh fruit... with the deme 
tasse it speaks to your taste in 
terms of echtacis that cannot be 
forgotten. At the formal dinner, 
the afternoon function, the mid- 
ighe supper, Switzerland Cheese 
isnot only welcome bu tdistinetly 
appropriate 


when you buv, look for the num- 
berless imprints of the word 
“Switzer Jand”’ on the rind. No 
matter how thin the slice is, vou 
will sce this imps —— word that 
Neans so much tn flavor. Switzer 


land Cheese sometimes varies in 


color fram a cream to a butter 
yellow depending upon whether 
the milk is produced 1 in winter or 
summer. The size of the “eves” 


« 
: ‘ { 
or ebayer also varics. The flavor 


juality, wines al never vari 


“se Switreeland Cheese bv the 
| und. quarter pound 
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countless num- 
bers who have al- 
ways found pleasure 
in selecting their glass 
and china at Plummer’s, 
will welcome the news of 
this shop’s enlargement. 
For since we have added 
the entire adjoining build- 
ing, there is twice as much 
space devoted to colorful 
displays of the choicest 
offerings. Twice as many 
beautiful patterns of china 
and earthenware by world- 





famous mak- 
ers; of radiant 
glass in every 
conceivable form. 
Inspect the new arrange- 
ment at Plummer’s— 
you will enjoy it. ~ w 
The pattern illustrated 
above is a Tea Set in 
English Bone China, with 
charming pink or rose 
lustre design. Complete 
set of 23 pieces (No. VF 
4287) is marked at $50.00. 
Mail orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 



























shew are permitted to purloin a large 
one before serving....(start here) | 
Add to one quarter of sweet cider one — 
cup of Martini & Rossi non alcoholic 
Vermouth, Italian or Extra Dry. Add 
the juice of one lemon and the juice of 
two oranges. Mix gently. Put it on ice 
to get very cool. Do not shake it. Pour 
out in glasses. Garnish with Maraschino 
cherries. A couple of drops of Amargo 
Bitters. 


from the recipes of a Vermouth expert 


After a very good dinner at the Royal 
Danieli, he was persuaded to part with 
these. We will mail you the whole pri- 
vate collection—if you promise to re-° 
member to ask for Martini & Rossi non 
alcoholic Vermouth. “Non alcoholic” 
distinguishes the genuine. W.A.Taylor 
& Co., 94 Pine St., New York City. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


ees 


‘awe 









WH. PLUMMER 6 Gt 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 





ermoutl? 


Please send me a copy of “ne 
recipes of a vermouth expert. 


New HavEN, Conn. 


HARTFORD N} | 
954 CHAPEL STREET Present 


36 Pratt STREET W. A. Taylor & Co. 


94 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
I avis sccadcdacexgs ccsdctacgascssdasssinuncslenansniadiitocioesialgahanbsadatalanabeemieaaaetiney. , 
BREIL PRR icin el cs nN In ee OR Ree RC Re POE 
Grocer or Delicatessen Dealev..... 
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IN THE BEST OF 
FAMILIES... 


p 


“ Accidents will happen in the best 
of families,” they say—but even 
the worst of families could never 
break a Stanley Bottle! 

And “the pitcher that went too 
often to the well” certainly was 
not a Stanley Pitcher, which could 
fall down the well itself without a 
fracture. 

No glass in them—that’s the 
secret. Made of steel throughout, 
lined with porcelain enamel. 





THe Srantey UNBREAKABLE 
Vacuum PitrcHEer—finished in 
a variety of colors, with polished 
nickel trim. Trays to match. 
Very suitable for the guest room. 


Tue New Srantey UnBREAK- 
ABLE FLAsk, handsomely made 
of heavy nickel, lined with silver 
and fitted with a leak-proof cap. 
Full quart capacity. Not a vacu- 
um container, but unbreakable. 


accidents are now but incidents! 


Guaranteed for life—(1) not to break 
(2) notto leak ( 3) tohold temperature. 
The Stanley Super Vac is, we 
believe, the handsomest vacuum 
bottle made. And the Stanley 
Vacuum Pitcher and Carafe are 
gracing hundreds of fine homes. 
Stanley Containers cost more 
than others. You’ll find them only 
in the best stores. Enough said. 


Stanley Insulating Company, 


Dept. T, Great Barrington, Mass. 
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VANITY FAR 


Just a Good Old-Fashioned Cry 


(Continued from page 128) 


Take warning, all you friends who 
weep, 
That God’s commandments you do 
keep; 
His gracious hand on that far day 
Will wipe those flowing tears away. 


Among “Popular Heroes (Alive or 
Dead)”, it is needless to mention, the 
Lindbergh saga deserves a_ special 
section all its own. Among the tons of 
musical appreciation which greeted 
this popular hero upon his return were 
such graceful and decorous tributes as 
Charlie Boy, We Love You; The Eagle 
of the U. S. A.; Like An Angel from 
Heaven You Flew Into my Heart and 
that widely circulated classic Lucky 
Lindy, in which Mother Lindbergh 
“prays for the Widow Nungesser . . . 
God bless her”. None of these lyrics, 
however, achieved the supreme rhyme- 
scheme of Mr. George M. Cohan’s im- 
mortal welcome: When Lindy Comes 
Home (written and composed for 
The New York American, New York: 
$.02) which Mr. Cohan delivered with 
characteristic restraint, straw hat and 
all, into the very red face of the 
embarrassed young Colonel himself 
during a reception at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre in New York: 


“He’s a-coming! He’s a-coming, 
Hear the drumming! Rum-tum- 
tumming! 
See those flags, Oh, boy! how they 
fly, 
See those air-planes up in the sky. 
Oh! hear them humming: Lindy’s 
coming home! 


(CuHorus) 


Oh, say, what a day when Lindy comes 


home, 
When Lindy comes home,” with 
arms outspread, “to his mo-o- 
thah! 
Say, what a day, From the earth to 
the dome, 


Like the ancients of Rome, 
We shall welcome him home! 
Oh, wait and see America rise, 
With” (altogether) “One, Two, Three, 
Four Fourth of July’s! 
Oh, say, what a day from Gotham to 
Nome, 
(Alternative rhyme: For poet and 
poem)* 
When Lindy comes back from across 
the foam 
To his Home . 


ho-home ... 


. . Swe-e-eeet. . . Ho- 


” 


Nor is Lindbergh the only living 
hero to be celebrated thus in popular 
ballade. The daring Mr. Levine has 
likewise been acclaimed in a rousing 
march: Levine! (With his Flying 
Machine), (Spier and Coslow, New 
York: $.25) “the hero of his race, The 
Greatest Hebrew ace”. The wedding of 
Miss Mackay and Mr. Berlin became 
part of America’s romantic folk-lore 
under the alluring title: When the Kid 
Came From the East Side (Jack Mills, 
New York: $.25).The “Peaches” Brown- 
ing legend found rapturous expression 
in a winged lyric titled, tenderly, I’m 
All Alone in My Palace of Stone 
(. . “Trying to Care For an old Mil- 
lionaire, etc.”). It only remains for our 





(*Another good rhyme is ‘“‘gnome’”’. Ed.) 


ballade-makers to feature Gertrude 
Ederley, Mrs. Ruth Snyder, George 
Palmer Putnam and Balto, the dog why 
carried the serum to Nome, in order tp 
complete this musical résumé of oy 
more thrilling headlines. 

The death of Mr. Rudolph Valen. 
tino awoke such a surge of national 
despair that it was only natural tha 
our creators of popular folk-lore should 
lift this sad episode to, lyric heights 
in the lovely memorial: There’s y 
New Star in Heaven Tonight (“,. 
Shining down on his lov’d ones 
bright, There’s a voice singing ‘Lead. 
Kindly Light’, etc.”) (Jack Mills 
New York: $.25), or that other sentj. 
mental tribute: We Will Meet at the 
End of the Trail, Dear Heart; Tilj 
the End of Life’s Journey, Goodbye, 
(Shapiro & Bernstein, New York: 
$.25), in which a large photog-aph on 
the cover reveals the misty-eyed au. 
thoress as none other than Jean Acker 
(Mrs. Rudolph Valentino). In similar 
good taste is another tribute to a 
popular idol: They Needed a Song 
Bird in Heaven, So God Took Caruso 
Away (“ .. . God told the angels 
where one could be found, To sing 
when the angels would play, They 
came and they took him one day, etc.”), 

Yet none of these tributes, however 
tearful and tender, can hope to rival 
that climax of emotional debauches, 
in which fragrant sin and moral pre- 
cept are nicely blended to form the 
outstanding achievement of our bal- 
lade-mongers: The Hall-Mills Case by 
Miss Virginia Curtis (photographs on 
the cover by Underwood & Under. 
wood) which we are privileged to 
reproduce below through the courtesy 
of Shapiro & Bernstein, New York: 
$.25: 


“In a little town in old New Jersey 

Lived a man whose name was 
Doctor Hall 

There he preached the Gospel to his 


people 
And they learned to love him oné 
and all. 


He was leader of his congregation 
And they tho't he lived a perfect 
life 
Never did they once dream for a 
moment 
He could be unfaithful to his wife. 
% * * 
But there was a mother whom he 
courted, 
One who had no right to share his 
love; 
Every Sunday she sang in the choir 
While he preached of Heaven up 
above. 
No one knew that she would often 
meet him, 
No one knew their secret trysting 
place; 
And they did not heed the ten com- 
mandments 
Till they met their Master in dis- 
grace. 
* * * 
Then one night these lovers met each 
other 


(Continued on page 136) 


(;There is, as a matter of fact, a popultt 
song named ‘‘Trudy’’; but inasmuch et 
was composed over fifty years ago, it pro 
ably refers to another Miss Ederle.) 
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Atiiairs 
oi town 
deserve 
this added 
smariness- 


IN THE country and for 
sports ... soft collars. But 
no longer for town and busi- 
ness! The authentic trend 
this fall is toward starched 
collars—and greater fresh- 
ania teats tae mess and trimness. 

RRO ROO Starched collars mean 


PY 
t, rea ; 
On POH VI 
CY ROS Paws 
ee Set 9 sitar 
eNO LAIN a9} 4 


AS FS z French cuffs .. . and they, 

SEMAN SS Mey also, are a refreshing con- 

ka trast to the untidiness of 
barrel cuffs. 

To 10,000,000 men, 
French cuffs call for Kum- 
a-parts—the cleverest idea 
ever devised for cuff but- 
tons. A snap fastens them. 
Pull—and they come apart. 
They can be put in or taken 
out in almost no time. And 
what’s more, they fasten 
cuffs securely—not loosely 
and sloppily as old-fashioned 
cuff buttons do. 

Kum-a-parts may be had 
in a wide range of hand- 
some designs. Guaranteed 
for a lifetime. Priced to fit 
every purse. Up to $25.... 
Your jeweler carries a com- 
plete assortment. The Baer 


& Wilde Company, Attle- 


boro, Massachusetts. 
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Slip-in-studs have a patented convenient feature that makes them 

the easiest studs there are to put in a stiff shirt. . . . Swanks are 

the new collar holders that look like pins but aren’t. They’re a 
distinct improvement over old-fashioned collar pins. 
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GOLF SHOES 


LE 


in One | 


Swish! Click! Luck plus 
good shooting may meana Hole- 
in-One—but steady, consistent, 
winning golf comes from care- 
ful playing and attention to 
every detail. 


“Twin-Grip” Golf Shoes 
will better your game by making 
your stance sure, your follow 
through more certain, and give 
you an all-day walking comfort. 





Whether you want to add 
your name to the list of stars, 
get a hole-in-one, or merely 
improve your game you'll find 
“Twin-Grips” have a Superi- 
ority “Built In”. 


Here are added reasons 
why famous champions prefer 
them: 


QUALITY—the finest, the 
traditiona) French, 
Shriner ©. Urner 


kind. 


STYLE— such as helped 
Johnny Farrell to 
win $1000 for being 
the best dressed 
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golfer. 
FIT— perfect, at any of 
the shops listed be- 
low. 
Write 61 Melcher Street, Boston, NEW YORK 


350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St. 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 
Style 611 367 Fulton St. 
CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 
BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
100 South 16th St. 
CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
DETROIT 
230-234 Michigan 
Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 
This mark on the soles of 1002 Walnut St. 
shoes identifies them MINNEAPOLIS 
as genuine Good- 3 South 7th St. 
ST. PAUL 
339 Robert St. 
SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 
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BEAUTIFUL BRUSHES 
FROM ENGLAND 


























For the Christmas Gift in fine taste Kent’s Military 
Brushes in Satinwood, Black Ebony or Sycamore 


From England, land of the Yuletide log aud blaz- 
ing Plum Pudding, Kent of London sends this gift 


suggestion. 


Kent’s Military Brushes are hand-made, che 
work of the finest brush-makers of the Old World. 
Their backs are of beautifully grained Satinwood, 
dull-finished Black Ebony, and Sycamore. Their 
bristles are genuine Siberian Boar bristles. Every 
brush is a masterpiece, a product of exquisite, 
careful craftsmanship, which gives practically life- 
long usefulness. You will find these brushes in the 
country’s smartest stores at prices from $7.50 to 


$60 a pair. 


Kent’s Brushes have been for 150 years the 
accepted standard of men and women of the fin- 
est taste. Ask the leading drug, jewelry or depart- 
ment store in your locality to show you Kent’s 


Best British Brushes. 


Exclusive Distributors for the United States 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., Florence, Mass. 


K&ENTS 


“BEST 
BRITISH 





BRUSHES 
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A Primer of Broadway Slang 


(Continued from page 67) 


Walter J. Kingsley, a press agent 
claims that he first exploited it, when 
he represented Reisenweber’s, a one- 
time popular rendezvous near Colum- 
bus Circle, in New York. The “Para- 
dise Room” at Reisenweber’s, then 
conducted by Margaret Hawkesworth 
sought a new attraction. They sent 
for a traveling crew of musicians who 
featured a style of music, new to 
Broadway. Their try-out captivated 
Miss Hawkesworth and Mr. Kingsley. 

“What sort of music is that?” 
queried the press agent. “What do 
you call it?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” responded the 
director, “we just jazz up the arrange- 
ment, plenty of clarinet and brass 
variations”. 

“Well, what do they call it in 
Chicago?” asked Kingsley. 

“They calls it jazz, I guess. Some 
calls it jass and some spells it jasc.” 

“Well, sir,” beamed Kingsley, “it 
will be Jazz here in New York and 
he immediately wrote a display ad- 
vertisement featuring JAZZ Music. 
He had to keep advertising the name 
for a while and it was some months 
before it caught on. Then it went into 
general use after an invasion of jazz 
outfits from Chicago and its adoption 
by Paul Whiteman. 

Jazz comes from the idea that a 
score is jazzed into an arrangement 
that is jasbo—a slang expression used 
many years ago by minstrels who re- 
sorted to cheap stuff for laugh ma- 
terial. Jazz, in other words, is musi- 
cal hokum entertainment. “Hokum”, 
in case you haven’t heard, is low-down 
stuff. Actors who redden their noses, 
and wear ill-fitting apparel, and take 
falls to get laughs, are “hokum 
comics” a la “skid” in Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins’ successful play Burlesque. 

The word “hoofer” is show business 
for dancer. Entertainers who “hoof” 
used to “hop the buck”. When Bonnie 
Glass, the wife of Ben Ali Haggin, 
danced at the Palace Theatre in New 
York she was described on the bill- 
boards as a “high-toned hoofer”. 

“And so’s your old man!” 

Maybe you’ve heard the alleged 
origin of that one. The legend is 
that one night the Duke of M 
was being driven about London for 
air. After a long taxi ride he told the 
driver to pull up at the Bachelors’ 
Club. “How much is the fare?” asked 
the Duke. 

“I leave it to yer lordship,” said 
the cabman. 

“In that case here’s a_ shilling,” 
countered M—, who likes to pull a 
nifty now and then. 

The veteran cabman weighed the 
shilling in his palm and asked: 

“Are you a member of the Bachelors’ 
Club?” 

“Yes, for many years.” 

“So’s your old man!” chirped the 
vindictive driver as he motored away. 

That story was repeated by the 
Duke himself and swiftly made the 
London rounds and finally reached the 
stage. The comedian Arthur West, in 
England at the time. brought the 
yarn to America and employed it in 
a Ziegfeld Follies. The rest is history. 

James Gleason, who won fame as 
a player in Js Zat So? which he wrote 
a season or so ago contributed to 





“slanguage”.. Damon Runyon, the 
sports writer, Johnny O’Connors 
Rube Goldberg, the cartoonist, Wilson 
Mizner and hundreds of other “wige. 
crackers” on Broadway are credited 
with many of the famous bits of slang. 
Among the newer expressions jg. 
“He’s a phoney!” meaning “he jn; 
on the square or on the level”, a fou. 
flusher. “What’s your racket?” mean. 
ing “What do you do for a living”, 
“To beef” or “squawk” is to complain, 
“Flicker” is a “movie”; “I’ve got the 
needles” is “My nerves are bad” 
“The Heebie-jeebies”, ditto. “Take j 
on the lam” is making a quick ge. 
away or hurried disappearance, 
“Flivver” which is a synonym for g 
Ford car was first used to describe a 
show that failed. “A turkey” is a third 
rate production. “Taking him for q 
ride” is underworld for enticing 4 
person to death. A “rat” or a “heel” 
is a double-crosser or a worthless per. 
son. To be “burned up” is to be 
angry. A “flame” is a fellow’s sweet. 
heart. A “femme” is a girl. “He's gah. 
gah” means “he’s crazy over her’. 
“Rolled off my knife” is being “hard. 
boiled” or indifferent to trouble. “The 
run-around” is stalling or failing to 
keep a promise. “In your hat” js 
equivalent to “applesauce”, “boloney”, 
“hooey”, or “banana oil”, 

When a fellow “carries the torch” 
it doesn’t imply that he is “lit up” 
or drunk, but girl-less. His steady has 
quit him for another or he is lone. 
some for her. “Sing a torch song” 
is commonly used in Broadway late- 
places as a request for a ballad in 
commemoration of the lonesome state. 
Tommy Lyman is said to have created 
the slang and he announced one 
night: “My famous torch song: ‘Come 
To Me, My Melancholy Baby’.” 

“That’s hot!” or “She’s hot!” de 
scribes a girl who has a great deal of 
personality, charm or “It”. Elinor 
Glyn coined “It”, now commonly 
known as Sex-Appeal. A New York 
newspaper, The Morning Telegraph, 
boasts in its columns that it is “The 
only newspaper in the world with 
‘IT’.” Broadway is known as “The 
Main Stem”. Abel Green, a theatrical 
reporter calls it “Mazda Lane” and 
others refer to Broadway as “The 
Incandescent District”; “Tungsten 
Territory”, “The Big Artery”, and 
“Coffee Pot Canyon”. 

To “crash the gate” is getting into 
a place without paying. “Paper” is a 
pass. “And How!” is an ejaculation. 
For instance: “Did you meet Her?” 
“Did I? And How! ! !” 

There is a current gag fashioned 
after it: “What two Generals crossed 
the Delaware?” “I give up.” “George 
Washington—and Howe!” 

When a person ‘is “all wet”, he’s 
a “flat tire’, a “wash-out”, a “dud”, 
a “false-alarm”’—meaning “He's no 
my type” or “no good”. In the under 
world a “V” is a five dollar bill, @ 
“saw-buck” is a ten spot, a “yard” is 
one hundred dollars, “two-bits” #8 
twenty-five cents, a “grand” is a thow- 
sand dollars. A “poker-face” ot @ 
“dead-pan” is a_ lifeless facial ex 
pression. “He has a good poker face 
meaning that he can be holding fout 
aces and you wouldn’t suspect It 

(Continued on page 134) 
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THE PERFECT FITTING SWEATER 















GARY COOPER, Paramount 
star, wearing Jerry-] sweater 
—Melrose model. 




















IRST glance tells you—here is a sweater 
with individuality in any company. 
Not alone for its color combinations— 
which can be duplicated. Nor for its styles 
—which can be copied. But for the perma- 
fit seam which is exclusive in Jerry-J. 


This patented feature insures that trim, 
snappy shoulder line and preserves the 
proper sleeve length until the garment is 
completely worn out. 


Made from virgin wool. 


At good stores. Designed and made by 
Jerry-J., Inc., 360 South Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Men’s sizes $5.50 to $9.50 
Boys’ sizes $5.00 to $8.50 











e 
Perfect-Fitting Sweater 
with permafit seam 




















The Card Set 
for the Smart Set 


A decided novelty « «+ modern « « « fascinating «+ + + 
practical. Tiles are used instead of cards. Clark Tiles 
+++ beautifully embossed, with regulation card mark- 
ings sunk in the face. Indestructible « + + lasts prac- 
tically a lifetime. Included with the set are four 
Clark’s Metal Folding Tile Racks «+ - unique in design 
and essential to the full enjoyment of the game. Also 
Auction Bridge Score Pads and new book of Auction 
Bridge Rules. Packed in very attractive cases, $5.00 
and up. Be the first in your circle to play Auction 
Bridge and other popular card games this new fasci- 
nating way. On sale at all good dealers, or write 


W.L.M. CLARK, 705 Gould Bldg., St. Louis 


Ideal for the Auction Bridge Prize 
«++ Radio Broadcast Bridge Game 
«++Christmas « « « Birthdays, etc. 
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Better 
Shave’ 


OU'LL be agreeably surprised to see how smooth, 
tig and satisfying a shave can be, even with a 
tender face and a wire beard, once you try “the better 
shave”. It gives you a quick, even shave, without irri- 
tation or discomfort. 


‘ 


vs 


The name of “the better shave” is Fougére Royale 
(Royal Fern) Shaving Cream. This Cream produces a 
copious, neutralized lather, which completely softens the 
beard. It eliminates razor-pull and repeated scraping. 


Fougére Royale Shaving Cream cannot dry out the 
skin, but soothes and tones it. This cream has the good 
woods-like odor of the Royal Fern—masculine—stim- 
ulating. Get a tube from your druggist, or send for 
a trial tube. 

Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion is a boon 


to tender faces, soothing and restoring moisture to 
the skin. It is new but most good druggists have it—75c. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 









Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1. 25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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The New Laws of Contract Bridge 


(Continued from page 87) 


The various bonuses and penalties 
awarded for making or failing to make 
Contract, are too complicated to dis- 
cuss in detail. It is suggested that the 
synopsis of the new code, as printed 
in this article, be cut out and re- 
ferred to until the scoring is mem- 
orized. Attention is called to the dif- 
ference in bonuses and penalties when 
“vulnerable” and “not vulnerable” 
which should be carefully noted. 

The Contract code in general fol- 
lows the Auction code very closely 
and the differences just specified 
are due to the difference in the 
games. The new code may not be 
perfect, but it is by far the best exist- 
ing one. Any suggestions, as to im- 
provement of the code or of the game 
of Contract, should be referred to 
The Whist Club and be given fair 
and courteous consideration. 

Contract is of the greatest value 
to the Auction player, irrespective of 
his like or dislike of the new game, 
by giving him new viewpoints or 
angles of bidding that make him a 
far better Auction player. after he has 
played Contract, than he was before. 

Here is a good example: 

No score, rubber game. Z dealt, bid 
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one ng trump and A passed. Now, here 
is where Contract is different from 
Auction. Y’s proper bid at Contrag 
is three no trumps which B muy 
pass. B’s only possible bid is foy 
spades and the certain double tha 
would result would be too great ; 
penalty to pay to save the rubber 
Played at three no trumps, Y 7 
must make three odd with the prope 
opening, which is the ten of hearts, 
At Auction, however, Y would prob. 
ably pass a one no trump bid by 
his partner and thus give B a chance 
to bid two spades. Z cannot double 
this bid or rebid and, if Y should 
bid two no trump, hoping that 2 
has a stopper in spades, Y Z will {ail 
to make game with a spade opening 
If Y should double two spades, he 
will only defeat the bid two tricks 
Some Auction players would be 
tempted to bid two no trump after 
A’s pass but very few, even the best 
would do so. Note the effect, however, 
on the Auction player who has played 
Contract and then reverts to Auction, 
Do you think that he would now pass 
one no trump, even at Auction, with 
such a hand? No, indeed; he would 
now bid three no trump and thus 
shut out the game saving bid at 
Auction, as well as at Contract. Points 
like this come up constantly at Con. 
tract and show the clever Auction 
player how he can improve his game. 
All in all, Contract is bound to effect 
Auction in many ways and the ulti- 
mate result will probably be a con. 
solidation of the two games, one that 
will retain the best features of both 
and eliminate the bad ones. Contract 
is undoubtedly here to stay, either 
as now played, or in some form that 
will suit both Contract and Auction 
players, the ultimate desire of the 
lovers of both games. 


A Primer of Broadway Slang 


(Continued from page 132) 


Eddie Sullivan, a sports writer, so 
called Helen Wills, the tennis cham- 
pion, which appellation still clings to 
her because she seldom smiles. 
When a patron in a night club is 
“clipped” he isn’t punched, he’s 
“taken” or “gypped” out of some 
currency or he is overcharged. “He 
got a fast count” means the same. To 
put on “the nosebag” is to eat. “Giv- 
ing a guy the works” is handing some- 
one a raw deal. “The sticks” are the 
small towns. “The Grouch bag” or 
“boodle bag” is the purse that actors 
wear pinned to the underclothing. To 
“die standing up” is to fail miserably. 
A “kibitzer” is some one who watches 
card players and offers suggestions. 
A speak-easy is a “whisper-low’, a 
“hush-house” or a “sotto voce parlor”. 
“On the cuff” is “on the house” or 
“free”... “Coasting” is a kibitzer 
who “mooches” meals and drinks on 
others until payday ... “the ice” is 
jewelry . . . “Give me the ice” is 
“ritzed me” or “chilled me” or “hi- 
hatted me” (to be snubbed) ... To 
“bump off” is to murder or otherwise 
to get rid of a person... “Coffee and 
cake money” is small salary ... A 
“hozo” is a bum ... “Ankling” is 
walking... A “nance” is an effeminate 
man... A kootch or hootchie kootchie 
dancer is a “torso tosser”’, a “thigh 


grinder” or a “hip-flipper” . . . “to 
milk an audience” is to overdo any: 
thing . . . “the top shelf” is the 
gallery . . . “Ace-deuce” is “nothing 
better”... to “hold up the exits” is 
to stop the show . . . an act that is 
“full of larceny” is an act that has 
stolen its material from many others 
and people who infringe on others’ 
style or material, are not plagiarists, 
but “echoes” 

Most of the argot that Broadway 
invents is relished and rolled on the 
tips of “Main Drag” tongues, but 
little of it is comprehensive west of 
the Hudson River, or north of Harlem. 

Some wiseacre once said that a 
nation without its slang is in the pe 
riod of decadence. The glory of Greece 
and the heights of the Roman civiliza- 
tion never left slang to posterity. 
Perhaps if they had, Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries might not be so difficult to 
swallow. If the greatest Roman of 
them all ever said that Cleopatra had 
“a mess of S. A.”, history carries 10 
record of it. But hundreds of yeats 
later Will Shakespeare dug up the 
whole affair and was panned by the 
critics because he delved into the 
argot of his day to put it over. 

And today, Shakespeare’s slang is 
the classic of literature. So it may 
with Broadwayese. 
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a Unusual Attractiveness 
UN Unexcelled Quality 
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HIS exclusive Mosse Bath Towel 

Set is called the “Dresden.” The 
fine, fluffy texture and tasteful appearance 
make it a truly distinguished gift. 


The set consists of The individual set consists of 


6 Bath Towels 2 Towels 
1 Bath Mat of Chenille 2 Face Cloths 
6 Face Cloths 1 Mat 


Priced at $32. all monogrammed Price $16 


Colors are blue, rose, green, orange or orchid on white ground. 


MOS Se 


INCORPORATED 


7530 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK.N™ 
ALSO AT 451 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Delicate actuat- 
ing parts of loud 
speakers are sub- 
ject to rust and 
deterioration. 


Wire coating 
represents years 
researc 





The Crosley patented 
actuating unit is not 
affected by the cli- 
mate. Special impreg- 














Mg SPEAKER 











nable coating covers 
the wire in the coils. 
Impervious _bakelite 
instead of cardboard 
bobbins prevents any 
retention of mois- 
ture. Higher volt- 
age is possible with 
resultant louder, 
finer tones. 


Beware of imitations. 
Remember the cone 
shape is NOT the 
secret of Crosley 
Musicone _ perform- 
ance but the pat- 


Prices slightly higher ree 
ented non-imita- 


West of the 


Rocky Mountains ble actuating unit 
of tremendous ca- 
pacity. 


If you cannot locate 
your nearest dealer, 
write Dept. 25 for his 
name and literature. 


THE CROSLEY 


RADIO 
CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CROSLEY 
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"AMERICA'S FOREMOST 
FASHION CREATOR 


A Collection 
Sufficiently Yaried 
to permit the most 
becoming selections 


7 
> 


CMADE-TO~ ORDER 
READY-TO-WEAR 


MILGRIM 
Broadway a 743 St NewYork 


CHICAGO =~ 





CLEVELANY = 
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' TRUMP/ 


4 

( | oy tags ” Bridge Tabl 
rump” Bridge Table 

? i Covers give your bridge 

» tables that smartly dressed ap- 

» pearance! 

4 

> 


Finest quality rayon material 
provides a perfect playing sur- 
face, always kept smooth and 
free from annoying wrinkles by 
the elastics under the corners. 


“Trump” Covers fit any bridge 
table; their bright, cheery colors, 
with contrasting borders woven in, 
add zest to any party; each corner is 

}» embroidered with a suit symbol; their 

readily washable quality keeps them fresh 
» and sanitary;theirsurprisingly lowcostmakes 
» them immensely popular. Colors in harmony 
> 





with the decorations of your home. 


Deal “Trumps” liberally as Christmas gifts; use 
) them for prizes; and keep at least a half dozen for your own tables. Special < 


> Christmas Price $2.00 each— individually and attractively boxed. m 
; Order Your Favorite Colors by Number { 
) from the fourteen color combinations listed below. Then 4 
\ mail the coupon for the benefit of the special price. 4 
1. Sand with peach border. 8. Piping Rock Gray and Red. 
> 2. Silver-gray with lacquer-red border. 9. Canton Blue and Gold. 
3. Black with red border. 10. Watermelon and Black. 
» 4. Hydrangea blue with forsythia gold border. 11. Lido Sand and Navy. 
f 5. Grass pee with gold border. 12. Golden Poppy and Black. 
» 6. Orchid with old gold border. 13. Silver Gray and Liberty Blue. 
7. Old rose with wineberry border. 14. Cinnamon Pink and Liberty Blue. 


Enclosed find $........s:00 ($2.00 each). Send 
me, shipping charges prepaid,..............+. Trump 


Covers. My money comes back if I’m not sat- 
isfied. (Order colors by number.) 


» Yomanco Production Co. 
» Dept. 101B 
115 Worth Street, - - New York 
Numbers 
> Name 
( Street Address 
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Set No.2082—Full Dress Set. White 

Mother-of-Pearl centers; Krementz I\\ CLUTCH 

Quality White Metal rims. Complete, V ry ag 

$8.00. Other sets from $7.50 to $50. poh apn 
|| ANANCHOR 








What The Man Will Wear et. 


This season, as in former years, well-dressed men 
everywhere will wear Krementz Correct Evening 
Jewelry. For dress sets by Krementz allow for individu- 
ality even in the matter of formal attire. Krementz Sets 
are correct—strictly so. But the various shapes and de- 
signs, the sharp contrast of onyx bordered with white, 
brilliantly interpret the social season’s mode. 





Krementz Evening Jewelry comes in full sets. Thus 
waistcoat buttons match studs and links—as they 
should always! In rich colorful cases, Krementz Full 
Dress and Tuxedo Sets are most appropriate as gifts. 
Name of dealer near you and illustrated booklet 
sent upon request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., NEwarK, N. J. 
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Constance Kent and Mr. Richeson 
both confessed their crimes; the others 
all protested their innocence, al- 
though there is no doubt about their 
guilt, with the barely possible excep- 
tion of Mrs. Thompson. Louis Wagner 
rowed out from Portsmouth, N. H., to 
the Isle of Shoals, on a winter’s night. 
surprised three sleeping women, whom 
he knew to be there alone, and mur- 
dered two of them with an axe. The 
other, who fled in the snow, clad in 
her nightdress, he hunted but failed 
to find. All of them had been his 
kindly friends. He hoped to find six 
hundred dollars in their house; 
actually he got about sixteen. In jail 
he became sanctimonious, and by 
means of his innocent appearance, his 
professions of religious faith, and by 
blaming the murder upon the woman 
who escaped, managed to fool a few 
people, and found a legend of his own 
innocence,—a legend which lingers 
today in that type of mind which al- 
ways prefers rumor and gossip to 
easily ascertainable fact. During the 
last day of the Sacco-Vanzetti appeals. 
the Governor of Massachusetts was 
made to listen to the ancient rigmarole 
of Wagner’s innocence—a slander on 
a dead woman and an attempt to white- 
wash a murderer—advanced as a rea- 
son why Governor Fuller should com- 
mute the sentence on the two Italians 
then awaiting execution. This was a 
sterling example of sentimentalism 
run riot,—in this age which so vocifer- 
ously expresses its contempt for the 
sentimentalism of the Victorians. 

The stories of Mr. Richeson and 
Miss Kent are rather widely known. 
To Mr. Richeson, the presence on 
earth of Miss Avis Linnell was an 
embarrassment. She was pregnant, and 
he desired to marry another and a 
wealthier lady. He gave Miss Linnell 
cyanide of potassium and she died in 
torment. He confessed and was ex- 
ecuted. Constance Kent, a_ spirited 
little girl of the Victorian era, dis- 
liked her step-mother. At the age of 
thirteen, and wearing boy’s clothes, 
she ran away from home. This was not 
effective, and when she was sixteen she 
protested further by taking her half- 
brother (aged four) out of the house 
one night, and cutting his throat. 

Major Armstrong must be regarded 
with mixed emotions. It was for the 
murder of Mrs. Armstrong that he 
suffered at the hands of the hangman, 
but it may be admitted that his wife 
was an exasperating person. She per- 





VANITY Far 


What Does a Murderer Look Like? 


(Continued from page 83) 


mitted the Major no wine or alcohol}. 
drink, even refusing for him if |» 
were offered either at a friend’s table, 
Occasionally she would relax this 
severity and say: “I think you may 
have a glass of port, Herbert; it wil 
do your cold good.” He had to hide his 
cigar or pipe when she came ino 
view. And, once at a tennis party, she 
broke into the middle of a set, an( 
eommanded him to lay down his 
racquet, and come home. 

“Six o'clock, Herbert; how can yoy 
expect punctuality in the servants if 
the master is late at his meals?” 

After this we look around to dis. 
cover for what reason the English lay 
hanged Major Armstrong. We find jt 
in that he forever pestered a fellow 
solicitor to come to afternoon.tea. He 
had entertained this brother solicitor 
on one occasion—after Mrs. Armstrong 
had been removed by the arsenic 
method—and given him a hot, but. 
tered scone. The Major selected the 
scone and handed it to his guest, with 
the remark, “Please excuse fingers,” 
The guest ate it, and after arriving 
home, was violently ill. An analysis 
found that the scone had been pre. 
pared with something more than but. 
ter. He declined all further invitations 
to tea at the Major’s house and office, 
although the invitations were frequent 
and pressing. Finally, after being rung 
up daily and urged to come, he was 
forced into taking tea in his own office 
and bolting it early in the afternoon, 
so as to have a legitimate excuse for 
disappointing the Major. All this set 
him thinking and it set in train the 
events that led to the Major’s downfall, 

There were many neat little packets 
ef arsenic in Major Armstrong’s pos 
session. He used them to kill dan- 
delions in the lawn. I can see that 
in his face; he would be an implacable 
foe of dandelions. He made up twenty 
of these packets; each containing a 
fatal dose for a dandelion, and this 
was also a fatal dose for a human 
heing. He used, he said, nineteen of 
them on the dandelions, one packet 
was found in his waistcoat pocket— 
all ready when he should meet the 
next dandelion. Mr. Justice Darling, 
the humourist of the English Bench, 
examined him sedulously about these 
flowers; just how many there were, 
where they were, and what happened 
to each one. If his were a Sherlock 
Holmes story, I think the Armstrong 
case would be called The Adventure 
of the Twentieth Dandelion. 


Just a Good Old-Fashioned Cry 


(Continued from page 130) 


And they strolled along De Russey’s 
Lane 
Then next day the world was horror 
stricken 
When they found them where they 
both were slain. 


We may never know what fate befell 
them 

When they heard the trumpet’s final 
blast 

But it seems that Justice was upon 
them 

And their sin had found them out at 
last.” 


Unfortunately for posterity no 


phonograph record of this ballade 
was ever completed. The veteran Mr. 
Dalhart attempted to record it once. 
to be sure; but his wavering tenor. 
hardened as it was to misery an 
heartache, broke down nevertheless 
in the midst of the most touching 
stanza, and he abandoned himself 
suddenly to such uncontrolled emo- 
tions that those who were not ac 
quainted with Mr. Dalhart’s spiritual 
character went so far as to suspect 
that he was laughing. Inasmuch 2 
only a scant dozen of these unfinished 
records exist today, we shall probably 
never know. 
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WAMSUTTA SHIRTINGS..STYLED BY KAHN 


The season's newest shirt fabrics from the looms of the Wamsutta 






Mills .... The season’s smartest patterns, styled by Kahn of 






Worth Street .... The tailored workmanship of America’s fore- 







most shirt makers .... / All these are identified for you by a little 
yellow label . .““Wamsutta K.T.C.”. . on the neckband of shirts 


and pajamas for both men and boys, as shewn by representative 






haberdashers anc department stores throughout the country. 






Woven by the makers of Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow cases 






Wamsutta Shirting Fabrics, styled and finished by 


Kahn Textile Company, Ine. Distributors, 33 Worth St. New York 









ARP, RP, AMA) ARP ABP CBP) SBP, OBL, ABD OBL: OBL, ODP OBL ABP OBL BP OBL, ABP ABP OBL BLS ABP ABP MBPS ALL ABP) SBR ABP BL OBS 





Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. + Ridley Watts & Co., Selling Agents 
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BORN OF THE “AGE OF COM “s YET THOSE MUSIC . 
OFORTE. TRADITION AND WURLITZER'S 200 } 

1) CRAFTSMANSHIP ARE EMBODI HIS S FINE G [D~-MOZARI 

OR'BACH WOULD HAVE RILLED AT THE SPENETTE TOO WILL 

THRILL AT ITS BEAUTY OF TONE AND OF cases SEE AND HEAR IT TODAY 
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1Gift from 
the TROPICS 


OUND NOWHERE ELSE in all the 

world, Love’s Hawaiian FruitCake, 
madeby Honolulu’s master bakers, is a dise 
tinctive confection eloquent of Nature’s 
bounty in this mid-Pacific Paradise. 


Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas— 
delicate fruits perishable in their luscious 
tipeness—are glaced to golden particles, 
mixed and baked to give a rare fragrance 
and flavor that linger tantalizingly on the 
palate long after the last morsel is eaten. 


Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake 
is seasoned and mellow. It will keep in- 
definitely, proving a boon to the hostess 
asa novel, exquisite item on any menu. 


May we send one or more to your friends 

year, with our greeting card enclosed, 
conveying your Christmas or New Year's 
compliments? Cakes are packed air-tight 
in attractive lithographed metal boxes for 
parcels post shipment. 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 
2 3-4 1b. Cake, $3.50 postpaid 
5-lb. Cake, $6.50 postpaid 















| LOVE’S BISCUIT &> BREAD CO., Dept. B 

HONOLULU, T, H. (2-cent postage) 

| Of same Dept., 49 Main Street, San Francisco 
Please senda HAWANAN FRUITCAKE, with my 

, compliments, to 











| Name 
Address 
check 
Tenclose i. order| for $ 
Signed. 
Address 








WRITE ADDITIONAL NAMES ON MARGIN 





(The same extra fine glace pi i 
-fine glace pineapple used in the 
abe may be had in small box, $1.25, or in 3-lb, 
tedwood box, $3.50, delivered anywhere. ) 














Hello Everybody! 
" 





Johnnie Walker Speaking! 


“My cigarette is built for those who want somethin 
very much better for mighty little more money. ye: 
your dealer for the very snappy package of Johnnie 
Walkers! Then you'll have it.” 


20 for 20¢ 


ErGaRP 


Extremely Mild 
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DUDLEY G. 
ELDRIDGE 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1005 


SHIRTMAKERS 

















Muffler, finest Twill Silk white pattert 
on black (see below) $12. 


English Camel’s Hair Sweater soft 
weave, destined for long wear $45. 


Tan Cape Gloves lined with chamois 
handsewn especially for us by Horace 
Sleep of London $10. 
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SMART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR ™ 
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An Ideal Gift for 
Every Occasion 


DzsicNep for the man who wants 
correct style combined with perfect 
foot comfort. Easiephit slippers make 
it possible for men to give their feet 
much-needed relaxation and 


rest in the evening, and at the 
same time be more smartly 
& dressed. 
| Ds . 
= Easiephit slippers are 
“A made in many styles and 
SESW ) 


colors to match any color 
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Slipper shown is. Patent 
Leather BRIGHTON, hand 
turned, full leather lined, with 
b) flexible leather sole. 











suit or lounging robe. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the Eastepuit line 


Abbott Shoe Co. 


North Reading, Mass. 
Established 1855 
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English Madras Shirt, in stripes 
and figures, also plain colors FA 


Two-tone English Repp Silk Four-in- 
hand in all colors $4. 


Exclusive with our house are these 
English Twill Silk Scarfsforevery hour 
of the day. Black on gray, and black 
on white $12. 

















Repp Silk Belts especially made “a8 


designed to our order 5. 
English Silk Braces, in all color 
combinations. Webb ends $5. 
Chain Ends $10. 


Chamois Slippers, 
lined 
Leather Mules in all colors $4. 


Lamb’s Wool 
$5. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention 





HABERDASHERS 
5 EAST 52ND STREET 
NEW YORK 
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it’s the that 
counts. But style is 


style 


more than mere fash- 
ioning .... it in- 
cludes the color and 
weave of the cloth. In 
this era of color en- 
thusiasm, you must 
wear color to be well 
dressed. Today there 
are colors and weaves 


for every purpose.... 





Fair 


Vanity 
this 3-button model from 


and careful men now 


Suggests 


VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Interview with Mr. Van Loon 


(Continued from page 102) 


gins to allow her characters to gush 
in great blobs of “Now you catch 
me” and “Hark to the cute idea I had 
all by myself” conversation and pres- 
ently the author is gushing too. Yet 
the book is bad in an interesting and 
vital way, it is easily read and will 
be gratefully accepted nourishment 
for many readers, chiefly female. 
(Dusty Answer by Rosamund Leh- 
mann. Holt.) 


AND ALDOUS IS HIS PROPHET 


Aldous Huxley's Proper Studies is a 
collection of animadversions on as- 
sorted pulsing issues, not previously 
published in the magazines. Mr. Hux- 
ley frequently achieves a_ sentence 
that gives the effect of having waited 
for two thousand years to be written, 
so inevitable is it and so indifferently 
arrogant in its assumption of the 
godhead. Whatever Mr. Huxley con- 
siders, he looks narrowly into its 
reasons and sources, neglects none 
of its implications, reinforces his con- 
demnations with tolerance, and com- 


GENTLE AND SLY 
The idea of Edith Olivier’s Th, 


Love Child is one of those rare ones, 
so “obvious”, so close to the eye of 
the writing fraternity that no one has 
ever seen it before: the perfectly 
matter-of-fact development of the life 
of an Imagination-Child whose being 
depends on the unbroken intensity of 
its creator's love. With a delicate and 
unforced line, Miss Olivier traces oy 
the implications of this conception, 
perhaps not completely or absolutely, 
but with perfect tact and grace. It js 
of that modern group of “gentle and 
sly” satirical fables, of which many 
readers may by now be impatient, but 
which retains an appreciable value 
and function of charm for others, in. 
cluding myself. 

(Tue Love Cuitp, by Edith Olivier, 
Viking). 


MR. HALLIBURTON HIMSELF 


“The abyss beneath us,” (the au. 
thor is gazing from the top of the 
Matterhorn), “the bewildering pan. 
orama about us casts a spell .. , 





\<dress well for all ‘Six "ine in" ths 
occasions.” And so 

| Strong-Hewat have 

woven colorful fabrics 

out of fine wirgin = 


wool, blending their 
colors to create some 
ot the 
fabrics in the world. es 






most beautiful ¢ 


- aio 
You can wear these / | 
ie- 





a. colorful fabrics.... 
‘olin. Rissman 
y Vanity 






there are colors to 


harmonize with every 
type of man. Good 
stores throughout the 


country sell clothes & 


Scheyer & Co. designed 
this splendid ulster which 
Vanity Fair endorses for 
this winter. 


tailored of colorful, 
sturdy Strong- Hewat 
Virgin Wool Fabrics. 


oY EA ITABRIS. 






President | 





This is the Strong-Hewat Color Harmony Chart. It shows exactly what 
colors you ¢ ~ en ar. It is FREE.... just check your color hair, sign your 
name and ac s below, and mail to & 
STRONG, HENe AT & CO., INC., 25 Madison Ave., New York. oer 
C Light Hair © Park Hair © Auburn Hair O Black (and Grey) Hair 

Coren’ Ve WAL 





My favorite Brand is 





I usually buy my clothes at.........02....cccccccccccsscscesses | 


Well Drs sed “Wan 








Name 
hy > hegeliel i) | 








Street... ic | annua LSE 


pels a three-fold attention by virtue 
of a final apathy. He often says what 
has not been said before, but he is 
even more admirable in saying per- 
fectly what has been said imperfectly 
before. He has the trick of making 
the first word and the last word one. 
(Proper Stupies by Aldous Huxley. 
Doran.) 


At last I can actually spit a mile.” 

“Well, you see” (the author is gos. 
siping with Persephone) “I’m re. 
traveling Homer’s Odyssey. I climbed 
Mount Olympus recently to propitiate 
the gods, and then cate here on my 
way to Troy ... ”—From Tue Guo. 
R1I0ous ApvENTURE by Richard Halli- 
burton. Bobbs Merrill. 








How to Furnish the Home 


Applying the principles of interior decoration to our current litera- 
ture, we have selected the proper book for every 
room in the up-to-date household 
To be placed between the bronze elephants on the library-table, 
beside the pipe-rack and tobacco humidor: 
THE AMERICAN Caravan (Macaulay) 
Men Wirnout Women, by Ernest Hemingway (Scribners) 
THe GraNpMOTHERS, by Glenway Wescott (Harper) 
My Heart anp My Fresn, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts (Viking) 
THE FirtH Cuitp, by Klaus Mann (Boni and Liveright) 
Lazarus Laucuep, by Eugene O'Neill (Boni and Liveright) 
ORIENTAL Encounters, by Marmaduke Pickthall (Knopf) 
To be placed on a small table beside the bed, where they may 
be read upon awakening: 
THE Earty Worm, by Robert Benchley (Holt) 
Atways BEtitTLin’, by Percy Crosby (Greenberg) 
To be carried around constantly in the pocket: 
Exoucn Rope, by Dorothy Parker (Boni and Liveright) 
To be placed on the gilt-table in the parlor: 
America, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon (Boni and Liveright) 
MEANWHILE, by H. G. Wells (Doran) (The last 150 pages uncut) 
Tue Case Acatnst Proutsition, by Clarence Darrow (Boni and 
Liveright) 
To be placed in the guest-room: 
Gattions Reacu, by H. M. Tomlinson (Harper) (After you have 
read it) 
PASSENGER TO TEHERAN, by V. Sackville-West (Doran) 
DeatH Comes FoR THE ArcHBISHOP, by Willa Cather (Knopf) 
(Before you have read it) 
To be placed in the porch-hammock on the front verandah: 
Lost Ecstasy, by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Doran) 
To be placed on the medicine-shelf in the bathroom: 
A Goop Woman, by Louis Bromfield (Stokes) 
Growtn, by Booth Tarkington (Doubleday, Page) 
To be placed in the maid’s room: 
Dusty Answer, by Rosamund Lehmann(Holt) 
Eimer Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, Brace) 
ZeLpA Marsu, by Charles G. Norris (Dutton) 
To be placed on the kitchen-shelf above the sink: 
THE THunperER, by E. Barrington (Dodd, Mead) 
| To be placed in the furnace: 
Tue Giorious ADVENTURE, by Richard Halliburton (Bobbs, Merrill) 


——— 
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have 


supplied choice 


jobaccos to the 
London gentry 


a Englishmen 
meet over a pipe, CRAVEN 
Mixture will be found on the 
table. 


For Craven Mixture is the 
chosen pipe tobacco of dis- 
criminating smokers the world 
over--a tobacco for connois- 
seurs--pure and unadulterated 
--cured in the old-fashioned 
natural way which is the only 
right way. 


Today you can buy this famous 
blend, in all its virgin fresh- 
ness, packed in air-tight tins, 
anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. A pipeful will con- 
vince you that Craven Mix- 
TURE is no ordinary tobacco. 


If you will send the 
coupon below and 10c 
in stamps to our Amer- 
ican Office - - back will 
come a liberal sample 
tin of this fine old 
quality tobacco. 





Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. saa siiaaane 


1 

T enclose 10¢ in stamps. Send lib 1 

Special sample tin of CRAVEN ‘ae H 
Offer | 
| 

| 

| 
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POLO CLOTH of CAMEL'S 
W OOL, “ The Royal Raiment of Today” 





\ \ ORUMBO POLO CLOTH 


is known wherever people of quality foregather. It 
has an international standing. 

In coats for men, womenand children it is offered 
ready-to-don in the finest specialty shops and cus- 
tom made by the most discerning tailors everywhere. 


“Cloth of Camel’s Fool,” a history 
by James JFallen, on request. 


“YWoruijbo Gayramry 


334 FOURTH AVENUE 7 





NEW YORK CITY 


























Prince 
Chap 


Another achievement by “THOMPSON” in this 
authentic English model. A sturdy good look- 
ing, super fitting oxford, Fashioned in a fine 
mellow imported black and domestic tan calfskin. 


"THOMPSON BROS. SHOE (o 

FINE SHOEMAKERS hs 
BROCKTON 
CAMPELLO, MASS. 

















Write Write 
for name or 
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Lilac protects invisible cuts! 


Tiny shaving 
nicks 


cause skin blemishes 


Your skin is safe from tiny dust 
and germ particles that fly 
with the air—until you shave! 

Then, with even the cleanest 
of shaves, come invisible nicks 
of the razor that open the way 
to infections. Embarrassing 
skin blemishes result. Soap 
and water can’t prevent them. 

That is why particular men 
use Pinaud’s Lilac to finish 
each shave. Lilac—a real anti- 
septic—enters quickly each of 
the small razor nicks, kills the 
invading germs before infec- 
tions can start. Distressing 
skin blemishes can’t happen! 

And nothing feels quite so 
refreshing, for Lilac first stimu- 
lates, then soothes, the skin. 
The same wonderful ingre- 
dients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander than ever. 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at any 
drug or department store to- 
day. Look for Ed. Pinaud’s 
signature in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, Paris, 


New York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


[ Lilas de France } 
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GRAYCO CRAVATS AND COLLAR-ATTACHED SHIRTS 





Ins HOLLYWOOD 


STYLES tz. MEN’S WEAR are set by GRAYCO 


aS 
QUT "espn 
Hy flected in Grayco originality and style. 
Hand-made cravats &> hand-tailored 
shirts (with collars attached) are made in the new 
Grayco style-studios at Los Angeles, by the 
Marion R. Gray Company. Shown by smart 
shops the world over. 


HE world-wide appeal and unique 
atmosphere of Hollywood are re- 






DISTINGUISHED POINTS OF GRAYCO 


The shirts, with hand-cut, 


In the cravats, hand-cut per- 
pre-shrunk collar. 


fection. 
Distinctive motifs that an- 
ticipate the trend. 


Seven of the finest buttons 
down the front. 


Patented, flexible stitch con- 
struction that keeps cravat 
fresh and unwrinkled and 
prolongs its life. 


Beautiful, perfectly-matched 
figures and stripes. 
Hand-tailored, as well as 
hand-finished. 








VANITY FAIR 


Rhododendron Werry-Werry 


By RONALD WESTIN 


N the middle of a mist, four char- 

acters were come. About these four 
personages of the grey world, which 
you will find in the geographies of 
philosophical men on the underside of 
the Earth, hung the twilight that is 
half-brother to the dawn of the world 
of sobriety. While blues and reds of an 
evil temper crept through the case- 
ments of the living, an indefinite grey- 
ish-yellow of the color of Pure Thought 
was all about this contrary world. 

As this, the twilight of Mallarmé 
and the congregation of the select 
deepened slowly, a perfume percepti- 
ble by the intellect alone floated out 
over its demesnes. A hundred thou- 
sand faery bugles made everywhere 
a trumpeting as intricate and minute 
as Roland’s horn at Roncesvalles in 
the ears of the Franks. Dolorous, 
they cried that Pluto was the one god 
and Verlaine had a verse he’d made 
of cinders and silk. This twilight 
was so clear, so translucid and intense, 
that it made a sort of mist. In the 
middle of the mist, our four characters 
were come. 

But, no; as soon as we look at our 
characters, it is plain that we cannot 
go on at so sublimated a rate, for they 
are only fashionable people and had 
never heard of Verlaine. Had the story 
continued in such a vein, all would 
have been well: mayhap, even, there 
would have been no story. The fact is 
that the mood is too idealized. There 
were four souls and there was a mist, 
it is true, but it was a mist created 
out of gin and fruit juices. As for the 
rest, it was no more than bibulous 
conversation. 

It was the drawing-room of Rhodo- 
dendron Werry-Werry, with whom 
one had always the feeling that she 
was too well-washed. Statisticians 
might have estimated that her red 
corpuscles were by now pure rye and 
her white corpuscles genuine anisette, 
but externally she persisted in seem- 
ing healthy. She had at once that 
raw quality of newness that suffuses 
the faces of all who make up the 
gallant parade of Fifth Avenue, and 
a hygienic odor of the conservative. 
Her eyes bulged somewhat with con- 
servativeness. Her dearest friend, 
Patricia, was wont to put it more 
baldly: she said that Rhododendron 
was pop-eyed with pride and alcohol. 

Rhododendron, let the melancholy 
truth be known, drank like a Guards- 
man, but she continued to look like 
Diana just out of the bath. She was 
looking like Diana now, as she paced 
with an uncertain step among her 
guests—four they were, including the 
hostess, you know, for the number is 
not unimportant—chanting the un- 
published doggerel of Jonathan Swift. 

Spoke Charlie Huyserlimp out of 
the shadows: “You’ve skipped a line, 
Rhododendron.” 

She began to feel intensely irritated 
with a world that could allow the 
procreation of persons of such temer- 
ity as to correct Rhododendron Werry- 
Werry, even in so trivial a matter as 
Swift’s authentic text. She was about 
to be rude to Charlie, when, suddenly, 
as she looked tentatively at him, she 
knew that she was in love with him. 
“What a responsibility!”—and—Tll 


have to ask him to the next Junior 
Assembly,” she thought. So she was 
rude, anyway, and resumed her pag. 
ing and giving tongue with only g 
slightly more abstracted air than 
before. 

And thus love came into the life of 
Rhododendron Werry-Werry. She tried 
at first to ignore it, but it affected 
her complexion. She tried to take jt 
lightly, as though it had been a had 
case of gin, but it began to spoil 
her complexion. She tried to take jt 
straight, with a chaser, but it made 
her blink, like bad rye. She tried to 
patronize it, but it patronized her, She 
was afraid of love, for she had seen jts 
manifestations. She had seen those 
palely lovelorn sub-debs sliding fur. 
tively into the Plaza Movies with their 
little boy-friends and a_ chaperone. 
maid. With uneasy giggles, they would 
say, “Now, don’t tell m’ma,” and send 
the maid to an orchestra seat while the 
two lovers romped clandestinely to the 
balcony and an afternoon of timorous 
passion. Rhododendron did not wish 
this humiliation. Yet even that she was 
not to be spared. It was not Charlie’s 
fault, she was sure, but the device of 
an ironic destiny, that Charlie was 
fond of the movies. Love took up 
Rhododendron, and since Charlie was 
willing, even a little eager, Rhodo- 
dendron took up Charlie. 

Now, Rhododendron was that am- 
biguous social phenomenon: a leader 
of the younger set, which is to say 
that she could out-drink and out-fsh 
all her peers. Hence, nothing could 
have been more natural than that all 
Rhododendron’s peers accepted her 
lead and took up Charlie Huyserlimp. 
Among these were her dear friend, 
Patricia de Foiegras, whom everyone 
called Paté, and Sylvia Vyscera. The 
second of these was generally sus- 
pected of having a mind, although 
no circumstantial evidence had ever 
been produced. Her skin was clear 
and she had an agreeable manner, but 
the label, intellectual, had been fas- 
tened upon her and she was doomed. 
The women indulged her and _ the 
men were afraid of her. Patricia, 
however, was a formidable contender. 
She had been turned out in the usual 
pattern, smartly and without charac 
ter. Furthermore, she had better knees 
than Rhododendron and Rhododen- 
dron was disquieted. 

The ignoble race was on. Charlie 
Huyserlimp became less of a man 
than ever. He was pleased with the 
role of Paris, though he was aware 
that it was not a virile one. And still 
he withheld the golden apple from 
Rhododendron, Paté, and Sylvia Vys- 
cera. He prospered and grew a little 
fat on vanity and lines developed 
around his mouth that were inter 
preted by various people as, respec 
tively, sulky, uxorious, and silly. 

The mothers of the young ladies, 
who were stolid and moral dames, 
thought the business degrading and 
spoke plainly to their daughters about 
Charlie Huyserlimp. In the cases of 
Rhododendron and Paté, this was all 
that was lacking to make their pa 
sions indomitable. Sylvia was 0 
really involved and her emotions até 

(Continued on page 142) 
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that is Sweeping America 


NJOY the sport of Kings! Set the 

pace to suit your fancy—get the 
tingling vibrant health-giving thrill of 
a brisk canter, a snappy trot, a racing 
gallop—without leaving your own 
home. Whip the rich color into your 
cheeks; send red blood coursing 
through your system; tone up your 
muscles; banish that dull listless feeling; 
get rid of flabby fat and build solid 
healthy flesh. Fifteen minutes daily 
astride this ingenious appliance will 
double your joy of living. The Battle 
Creek Health Horse is a vigor 
builder, a creator of fine youthful 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 


Suite R 101 






figures, a zestful tonic—all in one. 

Hundreds of world-famous people, 
prominent statesmen, big business ex- 
ecutives, leading society women—are 
now using the “Mechanical Horse” to 
keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
Health Horse reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback- 
riding without the risk and expense 
of keeping a live animal. Easy to op- 
erate, sturdily built, always ready for 
service. Send for Free book “Ride 
Your Way to Health” telling about 
the enjoyable new way to keep well 
and young. Write today! 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Fine specimen of old 
“Cigar Store Indian” 
which now stands 
in front of Six East 
Forty-fifth Street. 


A New 
Service 


OR those who find it inconvenient 

to visit our establishment we have 
prepared, and will send upon request, 
a beautiful booklet printed in several 
colors, featuring the products of 
our own importation. In addi- 
tion to illustrating sixty-six 
styles and prices of Blue 
Bar Pipes, we feature cig- 
arettes, cigars, tobac- 
cos, and other of our 
specialties. 


$8.00 










BLUE 
BAR 
PIPE 


What a differ- 
ence in flavour such 
a fine pipe makes. 
Blue Bar Pipes are hand- 

ewn from the world’s 
toughest, most beautifully-grained 
toots—seasoned by great age to the 
connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot 
be made. “Natural” $7, “Bruyere”—$8. 

x ok * 


Great care will be given to orders re- 
ceived through the mail, and for the 
nefit of our out-of-town patrons we 
ship carriage prepaid to any part of the 
nited States. Upon request our inter- 
esting book in colors will be forwarded. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 


6 East 45th Street, Dept.R, New York 





She FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Fae the a Who Cts ~*~ ; 3 at ft 
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COuE man who buys a pair of 





FLORSHEIM SHOES comes back be- 





cause he realizes that it is the best 





investment he has ever made in shoe 






style, shoe leather and shoe quality. 





The CortTLanp — Style M-272 


lost Styles 510 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 

















The Condé 


Nast School Service 


recommends schools, not from hear- 
say, but from personal knowledge. 
Experienced members of our school 
staff visit the schools advertising in 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, or House & Gar- 
den, and make confidential reports on 
them for our school files. 


That is why we are able to make 
conscientious and intelligent recom- 


mendations when readers ask us 
“What school is best for my child?” 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


VANITY FAIR VOGUE 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43d, New York 
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| _ a and 
gargle ‘DILUTED 
At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 


Send for free trial bottle 
W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 
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eS nolau™ 
AGAINST THIS? 
Refre,hment 


So here’s a new recipe for an Autumn 
evening. 


A pipeful of your favorite blend—a pair 





of Bradds* full of your weary feet—an easy 
chair comfortably full of the owner thereof. 
Set this mellow mixture beside an open fire 
—and let it mull. 

Mere slippers can not achieve the same 
effect. We said Bradds—handsome, hand- 
turned, fine leather footwear for gentlemen- 
at-leisure—the finishing touch to formal or 
lounging costume. 















































Our trade mark and the mark which 
identifies light, flexible shoes made by 
the Goodyear Turned process are 
stamped on the soles of all genuine 
Bradds. 





*Bradds range from the smartest of super- 
slippers ‘to the lightest of dress shoes. Fashion- 
able, modern, and leather fore and aft. Illus- 
trated here—our own exclusive Douglas 
slipper in patent leather—socially correct, smart 
and O, so comfortable—for formal dress or 
evening wear at home. 
Other patterns and styles—up to $10 at the better stores. 


(Is 


BRADLEY-GOODRICH Co. 
For More than Half a Century— 
Manufacturersof Fine Hand-turn- 
ed Footwear for Men 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


fel 







Smartest of lounging slippers—Lightest of dress shoes 


VANITY FAIR 


Rhododendron Werry -Werry 


(Continued from page 140) 


of no consequence. Anyway, it must 
be remembered that she was intellec- 
tual. The polite world at large was 
pleasantly amused, as why not, when 
anyone goes to the trouble to clown 
for it. In certain profane circles, 
handicap betting went on furiously 
as to the chances of the young ladies. 
Rhododendron was a heavy favourite 
with those in the “know”. Paté’s odds 
varied but her chances were not 
thought well of. Sylvia was a poor 
outsider. And these were not all. 
Since Charlie was now the vogue 
and anyone of any social pretensions 
at all was expected to be in love with 
him, just as they were expected to be 
seen at least once a month at the 
Ritz at noontime, there were other 
entries, but these others were in the 
running merely to be fashionable, and 
their hearts were not in it. They all 
ran at fifty-to-one odds and whenever 
one of them gave a party for Charlie 
or compromised herself with him, her 
odds would go down, perhaps, to 
forty-to-one, but never better, for 
Charlie was become a wary young 
man. He had been trained to a 
proper respect for social institutions, 
and now that he found himself one, he 
held it his duty as a social unit not to 
undervalue himself. 

The sporting spirit which the cal- 
loused brought to the affair took 
no thought for the heartaches of Rho- 
dodendron. The heady fumes of love 
had somewhat dismayed her Diana- 
esque manner. She was too preoc- 
cupied to notice in her mirror that 
the languishing eye and the lovesick 
pose did not necome her ruddy and 
forthright appearance. And this is not 
to be remarked at, for her whole con- 
cern was now with Charlie. When 
she was not with him, she was dis- 
tressed by speculations as to who else 
was with him. Nevertheless she was in 
the main contented, for was she not 
at once successful in love and pre-emi- 
nent in the fashion? Perhaps the lat- 
ter thought was the more satisfying. 

She had arrived at that confident 
point at which one begins privately 
to make blushing inquiries of real 
estate agents, when she began to no- 
tice that Charlie was having a dis- 
quieting number of engagements 
away from her. Her complexion suf- 
fered at once. She engaged two suc- 
cessive detective agencies, but they dis- 
covered nothing of any consequence. 
Of course, she suspected somebody. 
Indeed, she was certain that Paté de 
Foiegras was taking her Charlie away 
from her. When she met Paté there- 
after, she observed the expressions of 
her face and the lines of her ‘body to 
perceive what it was that Charlie could 
possibly see in her. Unfortunately 
there was a great deal. Paté was, as 
Rhododendron was obliged to concede, 
a comely little beast. Rhododendron 


did not sleep less well at night, fo 
she was a healthy girl, but her dreams 
were distempered. She saw in them 
an infinite variety of settings in which 
Charlie and Paté de Foiegras wer 
together in various intimacies. Her 
manner with Charlie became accusing 
as though her dreams had been fac, 
She could not erase from her mind the 
imprint of those so vividly imagined 
disloyalties. Since he had not had the 
dreams, there was no answer he could 
make. Rhododendron asked her agents 
to redouble their efforts. Her only 
course, she thought, was to confront 
them together and make a scene, A 
scene would change matters whether 
for better or worse. In the mean. 
while, the fact that she took to biting 
her nails was the only important de. 
velopment. 

One evening her agent telephoned 
that he had at last cornered the guilty 
pair in Charlie’s apartment. When 
she had received his assurances that 
the fire-escape was being watched, 
Rhododendron dressed with excessive 
care and hastened to the great mo- 
ment (until then) of her life. In the 
taxi she rehearsed her part. She would 
enter casually in careless command of 
the situation, seat herself, smiling in- 
differently, draw off her gloves, let 
them fumble with explanations. Pate 
would be scarlet with embarrassment. 
Perhaps she would send her away and 
remain in her place. She would for- 
give Charlie. An illicit episode would 
give him more flavour. In the years 
that would follow, there would be 
time to laugh together at Pate. It 
would be a pleasing triumph. 

The servant admitted her. She for- 
tified herself with a daub of powder 
and entered according to the prospec: 
tus: (casually). She was seated 
before she observed Charlie and his 
guest. The smile wavered stiffly on her 
face. She had been wrong. There was 
no situation at all. The lurid pas 
sages of her dreams had been by com- 
parison positively flattering to Charlie. 
And with that poor dear intellectual 
girl! “Sylvia Vyscera!” she said, and 
“Oh, dear, how funny!” Sylvia 
blushed and Charlie looked sillier than 
ever and Rhododendron stayed to 
dinner, during which all her illusions, 
every one, fell quite away from her. 

Of course, there was some sort of 
end to the story. Charlie went into 
the oil business in Japan soon after- 
ward. Rhododendron married a set- 
ond cousin with a private fortune and 
a hump. Paté, who had really been 
in love with Charlie, went in for 
charitable work. All bets were called 
off. And, five years later, Sylvia 
Vyscera met Charlie again quite by 
accident in Paris, and they were mar- 
ried very grandly indeed within 
the month in the American Pro- 
Cathedral. 
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LIFT UP YOUR EYES ! 


How long ago did Wilbur Wright circle 
the drill field at Fort Myer while a few 
score of astonished witnesses stared open- 
mouthed at the sight of this first man to 
fly with wings for more than an hour? ... 

How long ago did the intrepid Bleriot 
hop in his flimsy, scorched monoplane from 
France to land precariously on the cliffs 
of Dover? ... 

How long ago did Graham-White circle 
the Statue of Liberty, struggling dexterously 
with his hands to maintain equilibrium? ... 

It seems only yesterday! 

Yet in the few brief years since then man 
has learned a new technic in existence. He 
has explored the earth’s atmosphere, his 
noble machine climbing on after human 
faculties had failed. . . . He has skimmed 
lightly over the impenetrable ice barriers 
of the polar regions. . . . He has taken 
in his flight not only the gray, fog-blanketed 
waters of the North Atlantic, but the empty 
blue seas of the South Atlantic—the Medi- 
terranean—the Pacific—the Indian Ocean 
—the Gulf of Mexico. . . . He has soared 


confidently over the sands of Sahara and 
the Great Arabian Desert, where only the 
camel had dared venture before. . . . He 
has skimmed the terrible dark jungles of 
the Amazon, and scaled high above the 
silent places of Alaska. . . . He has flown 
in squadrons from the Cape of Good Hope 
to London. ...In squadrons he has 
circled South America. . . . In squadrons 
he has circumnavigated the globe! 

And in the ordinary routine of transpor- 
tation service he travels on fixed schedules 
over airways that streak the skies of Europe 
and North America. Mail. Passengers. 
Express. The world is rapidly assigning 
special duties to this safe vehicle that cuts 
time in two. 

Is there any epoch in all history that 
has been so sudden in growth from birth 
to universal achievement? ... so dra- 
matic in its nature and accomplishments? 
. «so rich in promises for the future? 

Perhaps the most significant thing in 
the great accomplishment of young Colonel 
Lindbergh is that in him the world sees 





the first outstanding example of a generation 
that is born atr-conscious! Just as the past 
generation was born to steam, accepting 
railway transportation as an accomplished 
fact—and just as the present generation 
has accepted the automobile as a custom- 
ary vehicle—so does the rising generation 
lift up its eyes to the skies! It may be hard 
still for many of us to accept the fact, but 
it is certain that the aeroplane will give as 
great an impetus to advancing civilization 
as did the automobile. 

In this firm belief the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is devoting its activities and resources 
to solving the problems that still face com- 
mercial aviation. 

In factory equipment, in laboratory exper- 
iment, in actual flights, the Ford Motor 
Company is establishing a foundation for 
one of the greatest industries the world 
has yet known. Within the last two years 
pilots have flown over the established Ford 
air routes, carrying freight, on regular 
daily schedules, a distance of more than 


700,000 miles. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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T is deeply gratify- 
ing to the Fisher 
Body Corporation 
that Bodies by 
Fisher and Fisher- 

Fleetwood play a 
major part in the brilliant success of the New Cadillac. 
-~Presenting a radical departure from past design, the 
new cars are unmistakably the most luxurious and dis- 
tinguished ever created for the fine car owners of 
America.~The bodies of the New Cadillac cars are the 
finest creations of master custom body artisans..~-But 
Fisher resources and manufacturing efficiency enable Cadil- 
lacto present them without the usual price-penalty—a fact 
which contributes to making the New Cadillac incom- 
parably the greatest investment value in the fine car field. 


AT THE CUSTOM BODY SALONS 
There will be presented at the Custom Body Salons latest 
body creations by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood on the 
Cadillac and La Salle chassis.~-These custom body crea- 
tions are embellished with combinations of colors selec- 
ted from the unerring palette of nature.~+The unique 
method of color selection is described in a beautiful and 
colorful brochure, ‘‘Creations from Nature’s Studio’, 
which will be gladly sent to you on request. » New 
York, Hotel Commodore, November 27 to December 3, 
1927; Chicago, Hotel Drake, January 28 to February 4; 
Los Angeles, Hotel Biltmore, February 11 to 18; San 
Francisco, Hotel Palace, February 25 to March 3, 1928. 
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ll AMERICA'S choice in fine candies ! 
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It has been said of the music of Franz Liszt that 
it glows and smoulders like a living coal—now 
shot with rays of white religious light, now dark- 
ening with eerie gypsy glints. In turn tumultuous 
and meditative, alternately tender and unre- 
strained, it bears on every page the mark of un- 
exampled brilliance and imaginative force. 





Ir 1s a significant commentary upon 
modern society that one no longer 
asks: “‘Shall we buy a piano?”’ but 
rather: ‘What piano shall we buy?”’ 

For cultivated people today 
have come to realize its importance 
as a moulder of youthful castes, as 
an addition to exquisite interiors, as 
a medium for experiencing the joy 
and gratification of the personal, 
intimate performance. 





STEINWAY 


~Y~nTHE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS ~~ 


ee aw HARMONIE RELIGIEUSE, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION Jy F. LUIS MORA - ~ < < 





And today the question ‘Which 
piano?’ receives the same answer 
that it had when Franz Liszt chose 
the Steinw~y as his personal instru- 
ment, 50 years ago. In point of tone, 
durability, and excellence of. crafts- 
manship, it has never been approached 
by any other instrument. For gener- 
ations it has been the choice of almost 
every musician of note. In the fullest 
sense, it is ‘“The Instrument of the 
Immortals.” 

Yet the Steinway is primarily a 
piano for the home, and particularly 
for the home of limited income. For 
the lifelong service which is built 
into this instrument—extending over 
periods of 30, 40, and even 50 years 


























or more—is an index of that true 
economy which lies in the best and 
finest things. No matter which of 
the many styles and sizes you select, 
you may rest assured that yov 
need never buy another piano. The 
Steinway is a permanent musical 
investment. 





There ts a Steinway dealer in your community, of 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $87 5 and up 


Plus transportation 






Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall} 
109 West 57th Street, New York 








